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door is in the middle; and there are ten ſteps up to 
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SECT. 1. 


* Contrivanee, or deſign, my 1 N is to 
prevent the conſequences of inadvertency, or 
irregular procedure in incloſing and planting. I 
But as a houſe muſt be built before it is furniſned, 
or the ground laid out round it for policy ant plant 
ing, you may, in the firſt place, take a ſurvey of the 
plan of a houſe of my invention, fig. 1. It is but little? 
yet very commodious and cheap. There are only four 
rooms on a floor, all of which have their entry from 
the ſtair; yet communicate with one another. T he 


the firſt ſtory, which comprehends the hall or dining- | 


room. ,You are likewiſe carried down by ten ſteps to 


3 
= , 
, i 


flat above. the dining: room my be laid- out in 
+4 1 5 eee 
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py 
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"chambers, library and withdrawing-room ; and above 
theſe you may have garrets or wardrobes. You may 
alſo have cloſets within the wall, tho? not demonſtrated 
in the plan. The roof may be divided into three; the 
middle part flat and covered with lead, and the two 
| ſides ſloping and Nated.. Without there is a ſtair lead- 
ing down from the hall to a parterre of graſs or gra- 
vel, on whoſe corners are two pavilions, opening with- 
out the line of the houſe, and ſet off in place of wings; 
one of which may be a ſtore-houſe, the other a pid- 
geon-houſe. The ſtables, bake and brew-houſe are 
moſt conveniently ſituated on the oppoſite tide, ; as ſhall 
be hereafter demonſtrated. 
II. Let the ſituation of your houſe be in a healthy 
ſoil, near to a freſh ſpring, defended. from the impe- 
tuous weft winds, northern colds, and eaſtern blaſts. 
Make all the buildings and plantings ly ſo about the 
houſe, as that the houſe may be the center; all the 
Walks, trees and hedges running towards it. There- 
fore whatever you have on the one hand, make as 
much, of the fame form and in the lame, Place, on the 
Lc oo 5 
III. But if you would go 1 to atk regularly, you 
ka firſt find the central line, by erecting a perpendi- 
. cular on the middle of the houſe- front, to extend as 
. both backwards and forwards, as you think re- 
* quiſite for compleating your plan: hence you may 
| draw parallels, meaſure and ſtake out your avenues, 
1 4 gardens, c. as you pleaſe; always minding to mea- 
ſure alike on both ſides of the central line. How to find 
this central line, and to ſet. off parallels, 3 1s taught in 
5 hs III. $.1. and II. 
IV. For further Hiuſtration of this, ſee the 4 
fig, 2. which, if rightly underſtood, may be applied 
T8 various purpoſes, and improven to great elegance. «1 


* chis nal * the houſe is lituated.] in the cen- 
ter, 
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ter, at B: round the houſe are balliſters: the common 
avenue is N, and ends in a triangle: C is the outer 
court; and in the two triangular courts marked O, are 
placed the office-houſes, with their back part to the 
court, C, bpening without the line of the houſe. The 
two plots P, may be ponds; the two marked G, 
cherry- gardens ; a.proper place alſo for raiſing gool. 
berries, currants and ſtrawberries. On the ſouth ſide 
of the houſe, there is the pleaſure or flower - garden, 
called the Parterre; on each ſide whereof ly the Kit-, 
chen-gardens, marked K; from thence there runs an- 
other walk ending in a ſemi. circle, S, which leads out 
to the lawn or deer-park.. The viltas, or walks of pro- 
ſpect, that run from the four angles of the houſe, arè 
very pleaſant and convenient, and afford a good ſhel- 
ter and protection from rain: for which cauſe there 
Are two thickets on the north ſide, marked T; on the 
ſouth ſide are two ſuch, marked A, for nurſeries; and 
at eaſt and weſt are two orehiards..” The whole is en- 
vironed with two rows of forreſt trees without the wall: 
The park-wall ſhould be parallel to theſe, that is, — 
very where equi - diſtant from the houſe as its center; 
at leaſt the whole an octagon, or near to a regular 
polygon, conſiſting of equal ſides and angles. The 
walks with their fences, being run forward from all 
the four ſides and four angles of the houſe, till they 
touch at the middle of each ſide of the park- wall, ſerve 


thorn hedges, and theſe in the gardens holly; but in 
the court- entry and office-courts, I think walls requi- 


poſſible; as, at the firſt court- gate two ſteps: at the 
ſecond four ſteps, &c. But leaving it to every man to 
plan as his ground and ability will beſt admit, I come 
to ſpeak of regularity, where confined by the ſituation 


of the ground. : 3 
| 8 A 2 . V. A i 


in the park for diviſors; which diviſors may be haw- 


ſite, There ſhould alſo be an-aſcent to the houſe, if 4 


. 5 The 9 80 Gaxprops. 
* As it requires great ingenuity. to Jay. Jown Py 


execute a regular plan amidſt the confinements of ſi- 


N * Kr it is no leſs difficult to preſcribe rules for. ſur- 


mounting theſe obſtacles, there being ſuch a variety of 


0 A irregular. places, which it is hardly poſſible to correct 


dy precepts. I hezefore, to what I have ſaid above of 


the center and SERINE, I * only add one W 

SB + Inſtance. . 
In a confined Gruation af 2 1 ! what 15 can, 

but diminiſh nothing: I take a ſuryey of the works, 


2 


and when. I find ſeveral. regular and irregular things 


3 done on one fide of the houle, and nothing Jcorreſpon-. 


1 dent on the other, I mark out the very ſame on the 


- oppolite fide : and this I continue 10 do, till two irre · 


8 produce one uniformity. Or, ſhould an a- 
venue lead obliq 14 8 ko the houſe, on account of a pre- 


cipice an the welt, 1 immediately view the grounds 

from the top of the houſe, and find that, by turning 

my face towards the eaſt, I ſhall have ately ee e 
With gardens on each band at pleaſure. 

But, in order to diſcover and correct the Faults 12 5 

rhe fituation, it will be neceſſary to.make.a draught of . 

the place upon paper; therefore to aſſiſt you in mak - 

|. ing your works W LI hall BEE FO. in the fol." 
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FE: Plans n not 8 IM a bag meet c. 
oſiti ons and ſtrokes at random. If drawn by the 


Ray e ſtand exactly upon paper as if on the 5 - 
F 9 ATE. 102 Plans, it 18 be o . | 
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TY lar Ca \to have an eye to the confequetices: '< 
6. all your undertakings, leſt you run inadvertently into 
r. a ſnare: for after you have fixed on your deſign, and 
92 perhaps gone a great length in your work; yet in th 
& courſe #0 procedure, One thing 32 king Way tor an: 
of, 


other, you may chance to hit upon a far better method, 
to accompliſh which you muſt overturn moſt or all that 
1 you have done, and thus run yourſelf into unneceſſary ex 
| pence, or, in order to fave it, muſł ſit down with a difatis-- | 4 
5 fied mind. All theſe inconveniences may be eaſily and ti —- 
+ e prevented by projecting your plans upon paper: 
va II. You may make as many. ſcales as you'think ne», 1 I 
0 ceſſüry; ; fo that, when you have à plan to draw, you 
may find arithmetically which of theſe ſeales you ought 
to draw it by. 'In' the: flrſt' place make a thin bra 
rule, two foot long, of pear or apple tree, plumbstree, 
plane- tree, boxwood or braſs, which laſt I prefer. Draw 3 J 
as many lines on both ſides as it will contain. The di- 
agonal ſcale is the moſt uſeful, as in fig. 3. It is made 
by dividing the inch into ſo many equal parts, as in 83 
30, 100, 200. By the help of the figure and multi- 
plication you ean compute the extent of 5 diviſions, 
drawn the length of the ſoale, and > in the inch. 
The other way is a ſcale of '25 in the inch, Which is 
5 by 7, Sc. If your rule be two footęyou may have 3 
two lengths on it, or as far as your largeſt compaſſes 
can conveniently extend: You may likewiſe make ſome 
of the common ſcales, i. e. by dividing the inch in the 
_ ordinary, way, in a ſtraight Ine into: ſo many 1 
parts, as in fig. 4. Kane e are e bene rm, 
by multiplication. r roy $05 
III. If you are to draw 4 plan, but know u ob how. 
to take your. meaſures. from the ſcale; if 1 you know 1 
: _ the meaſures 4 on the ground, take as many from off 
the ſcale with your compaſſes, as you have feet, ells 
or i * 9985 on 1 For e i 
4 37 : 1 4 
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3 _ells; by a ſcale of 200 in the inch, as in the upper part 
ol ſig. 3. Vou are firſt to conſider how oft. you find 


3 . with your compaſles, and the fraction qr remainder 
1 78 take off from the ſubdivided inch. If you fix 
one foot of the compaſſes at 6, and extend the other to 


viſions marked off on the ſubdivided half inch make 80, 


 eordingly. Example 2. By the other-ſcale containin 
I 100 in the inch, ſhould you incline-to mark the breadth 
4 4 of a walk of a3 foot on paper; as it does not extend 
to one inch, you muſt therefore: take only a certain 
1 baut df an inch; extend yqur oompaſſes from a, at the 
end of the ſubdivided. half inch, to o, and you have it; 
then go to work as before. - You may obſerve that 
- the 23 diviſions. on the ſcale, is the three from twenty 
forward on the line betwixt 20 and 30. If yourdraught © 
be ſo large that your compaſſes cannot reach its length, 


ent on your compaſſes, and mark off. ſo many times as 


9 example. e 815 1 TP 


Will give the ſcale. you muſt draw by; i. e. an inch 


not to extend it the whole breadth of the paper, f 
poſe it i 5 inches; 360, the length of the ground, 


12 


S Garvin: Pn 
Men were to draw an orchard, . whole | length is 680 ; 


2 in 680, that you may meaſure ſo many whole inches 


4, theſe fix half inches amount te 60; and eight di- 
both which you may place on the paper and. draw ac- 


| hot divide the ſame by 2, 3s Or 4, Sc. take the quoti- 35 
| Jour: diviſion ee of. Tbis i is iq pln; TOs it Fg | 


IV. But if you are to make a e on one or 
more meets of paper, then take the length of your 
eee in inches; by which divide the length of your 
ground, Whether in feet, ells, cc. and the quotient 


3 5 divided into ſo many equal parts. For example, if : 
BY don have a plot 360 foot long, which you intend to 
dra on a ſheet of common paper of 16 inches: or, 


3 vided by 15, the length of the paper, gives 243 8 
5 fore a , a Wale dried TO 24 im the inch. Ex- 


K 3 5 ea a& 3 
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N If you deſign to draw a feld, tee 
of which is 864 falls, on the eighth of à ſheet, wiz. 3 
inches; divide 864 by 35 the quotient i is 288 but this 
being too ſmall, take one half of it, vx. 144, and draw _ 
it by that proportion ; ; always remembering that each.” 
diviſion on your paper is two falls on ground. 15 
V. Or if you 8 a draught, and know not by what 
ſcale: it was drawn, but know what ground it contains; 
the work is, firſt to meaſure it by a ſuppoſed ſeale; 
and ſecondly;=to. find a mean proportional betwixt the | 
true quantity of acres; and that quantity found by the 
ſuppoſed fate and thirdly, by the golden rule, % 1 9 
as the quantity of acres Hund by the ſuppoſed ſcale, 
is to the mean proportional; ſo is the ſuppoſed ſcale,to 
the true ſcale, | For example, If you have a plot of * 
ground containing 72 acres,” and you meaſure it by 
IH ſcale of 18 falls in the ineh; which makes but bor, 
; one half acres; the queſtion is, What ſcale was it drawn 
by ? you will and che mean proportional betwixt 40. * 
and 72, to be 54, as in Chap. VIII. Sec. VI. and as 
40. 5. is to 54; ſo is 18, to 24. Thus it a pears that 
the ſaid plot was drawn by a ſcale of 24 ls in the 
inch. Example 2. If you have a plot containing ba 
acres, 64 falls, which, meaſured by a feale of 40 in the 
inch, makes 90 acres, What ſcale was it drawn iR 3 
Tou will find the mean betwixt 14. 4. and go, to be 363 I 
| therefore as 90, the acres found'by the ſuppoſed W 3 
is to 36, the mean proportional; ſo is 40, — 
ed ſeale, to 16, the true ſeale. This W it was 
drawn by a ſcale of 16 in che inen 5 I 
Vl. But if you have a'draught, and know not pln” I 
ſcale it was drawn by, nor what ground it contains, ſo 
as thereby you might find its ſcale, and you deſire td 
diminiſh or enlarge the ſame on paper, and yet args it 
may retain the ſame ſhape and proportion in every re 
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| Boi PEN of it, as if you would have it one third 
leſs; then divide each part by 3, and mark one of thefe 
on the paper. Or if you would have it twice as large, 
then double every part of it; that is, take the double 


the paper, and draw accordingly. But if your draught 
be a map, or the like, draw a ſquare by the outer edge 
| thereof, and divide each ſide into as many equal parts 
nas you think fit; betwixt which draw parallel lines all 
+ through, crofling from oppolite ſides, and notice what 
part of your draught falls within the precin& of each 
EF. little ſquare; and ſo copy it upon another paper,whether 
E larger'or leſſer; as, if you would have it one fifth leſs, 
3 take one fifth of the ſide of one of the little ſquares, and 
| Therewith ſquare your Joan paper: and likewiſe take 
one fifth of length Tos breadth of each particular with- 
jn each little ſquare; and one fifth. of the ſpace that 
# ack and ſuch parts, creeks and angles, are diſtant | 


them gecordingly i in the bene: little ſquares of JR 
3 5 cle Papen. * 
VII. When you l 8 8 any plot of ms 
be careful in meaſuring the diſtances truly, and keep 
an exact accompt thereof. You may make firſt a ſuppo- 
ſed figure on paper, before you- begin, that thereon 
vou may write your meaſures as you go along: ſup- 
© poſe it to be a Hexagon, fee fig. 27 draw. a figure at 
Ay random containing fx ſides; and. having obſerved the 
meridian on the ground, Which you may either find 3 
x the compaſles, or let the central line of the houſe, its 
neee or parallels, ſerve in place thereof; mark 
- down ſuch on your ſuppoſed figure : then let the two 
den with the chain begin at any angle; the firſt may 
have ten ſmall ſticks to thruſt in at every length of the 
Prone and let the laſt man gather them up as'he<omes 
| along; I pe, en all are taken. l 1 him Sire 1 


| - of each length and breadth on the compaſſes, ; and ſet on 


from any two of the angles of the ſame; and ſo place 
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to o his aſſiſtant ts begin again as before, calling an Y 
one, change ; ſtill delng careful to go ſtraight derwint: 3 
the two ends or extreams: and when yu come toi 
the other end, count how many changes, chains and 
” links 3. ſuppoſing ing the hedge c to be 70 falls, write 
that down as in ot figure, and 0 geen 105 . 
obſerving the ſame method. 3 
VIII. But when you meaſure. . any 196 4 I 
| field, you muſt know how to find the quantity of the 
{A angles, and protract the fame; for this I thall e 
you the moſt exact and mechanical method: for ex: 
ample, hg 21, When you have meaſured the length oft 
the four ſides of this Trapezium, as is dae ace 
ure alſo betwixt any of the twq. oppolite- angles, as!” 
from c to b, or from 4 to a, and then you- may pro-, 
tract it only with your ſcale, thus; draw a giwen line} 
on the paper, as 4 c, and from your ſcale take ſo ma- 
ny diviſions as were the length of the hedge, 4 6, and, -” 
ſet, thereon; and take the length betwixe'c and d on F ; 
your compaſſes; ſet one foot in c, and deſcribe an b 
eure arch at b; alſo take the length of a b, and, ſet- 
ting one foot in a, make another arch to croſs the foe f 1 
mer at h; then draw the line a 0 likeways take tie 
pap of. the fide h 4 on the compaſles ; ſet one foot 
b, deſeribe an obſcure arch at a, and take the leagm 3 
"Þ ys, and, with one foot in c, creſs the former at 4 Þ 
then draw 8 4 and b d, and o have you finiſhed. „ Aj 
the ſame rule it is eaſy to protract fig. 26 and 275 or- 
any other; and this is my method of ſurveying. £9 1 
IX. As for the dimenſions of circles, ſee 5 — VIII. I : | 
For, „ having the Radius, vou 170 eaſily. find all Wn 
| belong ing to that opet atio. 2 5 
24 «s for ſtraight-lined figures, - ik you tedute Sem in 
8 to triangles, and meaſure the three ſides of each, you": - 
may protract them, as is taught: thus 1 
8 10 * N 0 ITY ewe, BR * 
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mee ng; in a triangle, we may - Sad we other three; 

either by the ſcale or by artificial Sines, Tangents and 

e 3 As having three ſides, or three angles, or 

ne angle and two ſides, or two „des and one angle; 
3 "oc; Example, in fig. 20, ſuppdſe you would have the 
oF \diſtanes: between Band A. Fir eser off from B. 
at any ſide moſt convenient, ſo many! ells or falls; 

the — the better: ſuppoſe 384 falls to C, as will 
4 e a ſcale of 300 inthe inch; and keting i £ 
& off, notiee what degrees that angle makes by your 
pre trabtor : 7 — Krevve fes C with its AHI 
the index, kill it it point to A; mare 

grees it cuts, ſuppof 80, and Write them down} 

eee ſide B C 384, the angle A BE = 
andthe angle B C A 80, and of e e the. 5 
ment to 1.80 : therefore your | 
-Þ nd dene a given line, as A R chem open the 
3 I conipaſts-to 0 the dius of your Une of cb 5 
| therewith, ſetting one foot in B, deſeribe the arch DEE 
Fo; kewile take 6 degrees wirt your com̃paſſes ok 0 
* its line of chords, ſet from Dito E on that arch-line, and . 

- bythe point B and E, draw the-line BEC; fo ſhall the 

angle ABC contain 50 degrees: but if the a e pen 
to de more than 9o degrees, then you ma take 1 at 


- 


"= | 4 2.4. . 
. £2 « e its! com 


2 twice, ſecing the: ordinary: line of chords has ut 90 4 
11 "the index had cut #20; firſt take 90 upon the com- 


. bet from Ds I, then take. 30, and ſet from 
0, Which angle A BO contains 10 degrees es. But 
do return; as yoũ ſet off'rbe angle ar B, ſo likewiſe: ve 
tlle angle C make an arch, and ſer off 80 degrees there- +: 
- 68, dre; which point-at E draey the line & A; Laſtly, 
. EI the. line B A on your <otnpaſſes, 1 k. beriet the | 
r and * lot at A, where the line C A cuts 
d apply to the Tame ſcale of 400 
n Whence 12 215 took the 384, and 1 
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LE Walks ſhou 11d front the gates or entries, b 
Ther they lead to a: hauſef garden, gate, 
Wood or ' high. way. When yo have 
on the end of your Wa W In. the middle ef 
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9 t piece of wood, of abs t four e le cher ; 
and ray! in the center of each of theſe pieces, make 
. a lit or hole quite thro?, and in theſe put a piece of 
l filk-threed'; place the eroſs on the top of the 
three footed-ſtaff, with a plummet, whereby, you may 
ec it horizontally upon occaſion : on this like ways 
place your protractor, with the box and needle when 
x intend to ſurvey; ground. een e e. 
As to the avenue, Fir one ſide of your. croſs parallel 
to the given line, the houſe-wall ; this may do 
With great eaſe, by. taking one end 0 Nen the 
8 | door, till the {ide * ae the door-poſts ; and you 
. may alſo view acroſs by the ſide-wall, backſ) ight and 
be till it ſtand i parallel thereto: then 
EE  tirn,- and ſtanding within High door, view ftraipht out 
2 a 5 8 the ſilk threeds, and ſo direct one to drive ſtakes all 
JT _ as far as you can ſee, in à ſtraight and perpendi. 
Cular Fine. Tou may alſo find this perpendicular central 
Une, tho“ walls, hedges, hauſes, trees, &c. obſtru& 
5 1 7 ; oe view, if you can ſee over them from any window!M' 
or off the battlement, if there is 3 ; Une re. 
cur to 2 5 NINE Ul. and: 0, 


. 5 


N.. 


| 3 . og OY "The 1 u We of your! avenue. A” 00 
out, you muſt place your croſs upon it; and thereby 
ſet off half the breadth of it at each Ade; do this 


1 FF at both ends and middle, that they may be exactly pa 
® | 3 5 krallel, and therein drive ſtakes almoſt to the Fea 
1 And when; you come to mark out for the trees, in or- 


der to o Plaut e ſet a ftraight 8 at each driven 8 
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takEs Where the. dees mut . 3 Auch frttctiing” 
make # ſetateh with the e point'of he rene, 1 
md, avis fade, np bo that Kir cle; anditiy the hole. 3 
See the Sccond Fart of this Treatiſe, Where Were te 
SUN now to prepare the ground'ar 1 
{obſerve ch edirecons, Baving fbünd ee 
ine, Kh fry mark-oulf ar V kind of HE 1 Mall * 325 1 j 
Dew you how 4d Had ofie Tie; (whatever obftuRe. > OG 
III. And firſt, ſuppoſe yowwould+vn A line Sc 
A wood; When you Have conchided on "the A 
nd f it, chere re &'a-perpe efldicular as above; afk!“ 
än 36-06 Mar Sus He wood às yo kan ; then at each 
ſide thereof ſet off a parallel line, c of ict Wot 
ron the eeslab line or half che breadth ef the rend. 
6d wi + en ee hav EI Tubing - 
| r Anes kogeitker Kal where's „ 
id Was, parallel to its fellows: And 410 tbc | 
il Vu Pals hren the od er thickets; Mull Mn 
fall in he interval to be cut de ven. 5 
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1 While you. are, Ein 

Plant ſtakes at plea! ore, Lene 
from you, be, higheſt,” and removi 
4 5 = need requires... 1 a = Tg 
V. But if both end s of, your » walk. 
: | 26d you capnor fee; etwixt, £ | bee n 
Hheuſes, or ſome ſuc] kran; in ſuch a ca 
glen 0 t9,the, FOE F 


two, 1 each a 
EF etywixt, where 
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2 J foreſight, perceive. the two.cxtrem 8 the Mane 
. be. pole with white paper on the lip-boards & to make 
* DR the niore. conſpicuous: EAT your faces toware 5 
Th 8 e de At 2. Jargs diſtance ieee bu gi 
Sas {ee your. reſpective Bale 83 let 4 > 
ole infa ipe,vith his... and. that 45 ie 
TE 'B. F Hold, in a lige With tk 
. the. ſohth. 4 69 esch dire@ting the i 
E 0 5 5 Ds words or ſigns, let k both. Hift.to,: and, fro 
. eir deſires, as e eee ff v 
Woy band: the extremes, be;all-four in neee Une, 
ae may tek: as mn you P BE "This 
Ban 7 75 ee he think 
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3 op = or hed 2 Kae 8 
=  willdothebufineſs, Ds Do 451 09! 
= Bug: 15h the obſtructions be e 8 
; - 7 Whie inter nere cept Four bes ee 20 Leon anno Joey. 21 
der by. Jantharns,.. h poles, tf ſtanding int the 
3B Deer chen work. by. parallels: thus; ſofa a parallel 

1 7 75 far, a8 that it may run quite , be beyon dihg:ob- 
h ion, on the fide: ande when ern The 
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ese decor 0 


e 36 none 6f toner wh 1 e e. 3 
es; Jad if ie miſs; take notice o vohut error a at t 4 
17 ting a p rpendicular fall on the detertnin F 3 
the Thnare'dr croſs, and the mea. 
"diſcovers the error: then inenfure tub 
| ede Ik or fine, and, at 1 > 
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"cr "therebf; et eff the Fourth of your" error; be 


middle the alf and at the threEfourths. of 1 5 
8 three foürths of you! error; this 


FR "es ” 4 
4 *. tas — 2 the 0 "4 th Pata. * > 


' Trigonometry rant 40 ſolveithis, if.576u eduld work I 
6 WY exatily ; for here you" have two ide and one” wy 
40 given you. SH 0 Farr: eee ey AR, 4 

nfl 


1 eantiby. meafure e . a 
e bein hg Kees! waters, hills, walls pr You 5 b- 
25 ing; you may meaſure, ſquare” or perpendicular off at 
95 any Pert ef the given Hine, ſo far as you du intend 0 80 

6 paralle J at, or upon * Tidy — 

OY : ndicu r torun backſight and foreſight,” 
ve i which halt de exactly y paraſiel to the\given Tine as 
2 requne al, 095th; act; EOF SHE 2 3 5 „ e 29 1 
VI. To- 1 have given ſome dheckiöns 1s for ſtiking +. 3J 
ns Wl out walks for'platiting;*yet. as your avenues ard walks 
mot end in me figure or other, Whether triangular, 1 
cy Wl circular} oval, Gtr. for 'coaches. and carts to turm ih, Y 
as alſo where walks meet or croſs Une inother; It 18 1 f 
56) WM requiſite” that there Thould be an ex . aid d 
Cty for that reafoti. * e LOG 4 if f + ke e 

How avenites may end zu ee 


* 
Sp 


le] See fig. 2. If an avenue ends. ina ſemieitele, it m: 
11 begin with the ſame, or rather, if the grou 
e] 


fer, it” mou _ with: a whole _ ks having 4 8 "I 


EUS 

net or ne An 
J Pug 10 lay do dung 3 of you de bur 
1 the Kere thewhgl, may by every way lineal,cxceph 
hy ſegraent of, ten le, where they deviate a ligte. 
be at lealt rege n breach of 
is, hut fo 25.che ground will mit et ng 
sin the figure Kirk ach above Halt e dj- 
2 k baſe In the walk, "bac nice egually'; "make 
- the breadth of the Vall portions orjrs length. 
- "Think an avenue a mife in le mths maybe; 40 ells in 
— byeadtb,.ſee Chap! V. . . 5 i A aal. 


narrow walks are 
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rees. is, amefime 
an J. or trees. £0: be. 
Fe dee 
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be planted vill beſt Si ibn * foil; plant 
he wider diſtance : if four rows, as in an avenue, pl 
t 5,407 er d. elle iltane two ſingle rows, at g, 
or 6 ells: if circular fi ures, or the like, at. 2, . 
r 4 ells, or as the Figure Is Mall en and plant} | 7 
o as they may ſhew. the figure to advantay ES I 
Some trees require a Wider di others 3 | 1 
and of conſequence, theſe that take th el tee, | : 
muſt have the-largeſt nee ace de, dee the 8 1 
next chapter. . 10, ee e eee e 2 
N . No prevent your jntermiging þ great v with fan 
trees, — quick: growths. with. fog, ones, in the, 
owls of planting, ke. e e "Vi SAL" . 
33 e in odd: nne 855 "aw! I 
We 1. EH A N. „ „ 
3 0% Ont e eee 8 
How 70 Plant Tmexs ETS . ee ba. 2 
r 1 a „ ec 1 as CE 
| K EE. r hs 
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ena 1 15 de 4 wall 3 5 are n let the _ 2 
ſlandards be at- lenſt four of their qmm diſtances from. 
the lame, that the ſup may not be kept Off che wall by 
the height. of the tncs; and/if you debgn fine Walks? 

round the wall; plant che row gext to it with nf, = 


wees, r fame, led Beger andthe-trredahurtyiles 1 | 


theſe-t If the-ingloſure-be; ubedgeobſerve the ſame rule 
alſo let che trees be parallel to the incloſure: Hut c 9 
plot will not bear to be planted every wa] Jineal, and © "IM 
at the fame. timeNagd paraBehtg: the; inclofure;: a 8 
fore it wille be neceſſary, eee f 

6gures they are that. may thus be planted f — 
How to plant ſuch as Will not. admit o Able: order: te. 2 
1 1 5 How ic plant the hele late Ways. ut oe” 1 


5 . 4b \ ö n rn 4 
V 7 * * 7, : ; 
, 0 : x 12 5 * 5 3 * * * an ** 
8 2 : Fr A OB; * : 
: 1 2 : y 5 NN * 1 * 
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Tue Scors loves. p 


= . W many yet, for brevity's ? ke, I ſhall” mens 
tion but few, as oblong and e ſquares; f. 
fig. 5 6, 7, 8, 9 rhombus, App. 10: thomboides, 
” ex nig. 171 oxigon or equilater ngle, ſee fig. 1 
. orthygon or right angled N es fig. 13: Am 
on or triangle, with one obtuſe and c acute 3 
Mo. fis. 1 25 ſort of traps; dum, lee lg.! 1 KEN 'hexagon, 
- fee fig. 16: oftag fig. 2. Theſe regu- 
lar. polygons. art he pore” way for plapting 4 circle. 
Man more figures there are,” both "regular a And irre 
e at Will admit of er; büt theſe may 
fſusice for inuſtration. As for theſs chat will not, you 
= 5 may plant them parallel to as Hanh kdes 1 8 
4 - and let the reſt fall as they will. 
III. Now, ther ire But / three principal ways of 
© planting every way lineal, altho there be more built 
n ches, vin. ſquare, rhombus and triangle“ In ebe 
firſt, tage” of them _—_— a right triangle, and four 
„ of them deſcribe a citele, ſee ig. In the ſecond, 
3 - thize'oP thech wake a trlacute tflanf leg and fur bf 
„ A then deleribe ai: eliphs,ſeetig:6;But'this way willadmit 
_ of variation: Im che third, three'of them make'an equi -· 
bo en le, and four of them deſeribe an oval, fig. 7. 
| and ſeven of them make a : circle with a center, fig. 17. 
ny; III. Phe manner f plänring the firſt, which/is the 
„ | Vive non way, is exempliſied in fig. 5. Take. the length 
of ane fide, and divide by ehe Uiſtance yen intend'to 
= Plant at, And the quotient tells how many; andthe re- 
* mainder, if there be any; you may proportion as be- 
= fore. Then, with'your determined diſtance on A chain, 
F, <1 yin at '# corner and go round the outline” exactly, 
8 . thruftinp in a ſtake ab er length, where the outer- 
ren . "Gina ; theſe keep vr ths i Mag line," and at 
|" equa »diflddces,?alf6 opright 450 perpendicular. The 
* is Te 5 mu en at welt; aſe noe caſt 
2 92 & 2 et | 


ſet 's ke; n Ae At been as N IM 00 «movin 
from ſtake to'ſtake, viewiny mein to the oppolite;- direc̃k 
ne third by words or ſigns, tin his: ſtake be lo a ne 4 
rity ett Thus mr for 4 all: Powe pe is ws ZJ 


fi 5 N 3 2 98 1 9111 21 Meat n a A 
g e if the — —— he nets ea F - vide Ntaks-ſverer - J 
old up a long ſtraigkt pole, with plomb:rult for 
holding it perpendicular, wa when he removes; thruſt * 
a ſtake exactiy where the pole ſtoad; but if the 2 | 
will not do, let the viewers mount cbem en tees fo. 
ed, or Sanding ladders 3: and; if chat will aot de, ber 
take yourſelf 5 the rule, mentioned in the ſaſt chapter] TE: 
for taking” a Une over 4 dul, where both ends are cn 4 
fined, as I have done in the like caſe, dt Pray 82.0 1 
But becauſe ſome ſcareely gnale; cho- Mans: 
ſetter muſt be told, chat, when the:viewer nds Wan 
his face north warde, and waves Hs Fight Maud en! 4 
wart he muſt ge a Itele-caſtw eaſtward with is Aug 
| when! He waves the feftz hen: Weft een oc 
his Hands point àt once eaſt or weſt; ten he mut Rei 
en of khe pole ſo, if hie have nb Plumb fen e #1 
irection; But When the viewer moves both hands, Ur 

bar up and down, then the fluke ſetter muſt fix there 9 "4 
V. Tf you Plant the ſeeod® Way in a ſquare; M 
the out ine round is hot at "equal: er ments the inle 
oppoſite ſides are; here, in this eU Hides © 
about twelve and one half els diſtance, and che other 3 
fifteen; and the view being angular, and not from op. 3 


polite ſides, makes the trees W about ten and ene 4 i 
Half ells. 8 . 42 bb. we; IL XL W +: d! * N 232 5 e, 2 

But 15% 11 plant rhombuſoicall 5 then de done | 
By the equaEdivifion of its four gas, and by viewing 
its oppofites, as is repreſented by the rhombus A | 
C D, in tig- 6; for-tho? its angles be eee r 
equal; 5er Us daes mal be N and 3 


-_ Gd 
- 
o 


= % by is — 5 B its. length. Or you may 
= 2 by che mombaides, as 9 a F *. and 85 
ſequestly- more figures may anted hereby, 
8 8 e varied or altered, and Mm we che 
* Ccontinue-iv regular order. 
W de d way, pke an enample in Ggure 5. 
1 Were the * of one {ide muſt be divided dy the 
Aetern ee 1 of abs fence be. 


3 therefore. 
t is F 4 di- 


Wm out, 3 may plant the w 

e e , hold one end 
eat A gad he cher at C. Again, ich that mea 
„ the firſtiſtake, A, and 
- the.otheratabe Second, 15: cauſes third take the ghain 
-Texatipby;the middle, and, holding it ſtiff, thruſt in a 


| 1 t ee of OY e 
wal an equilateral triangle: then gemove, holding one 

n end at the fecapdtake, I, and the ther at che third, C.; 

ſmetch ihe chain and thruſt in a ſtake at its angle or wid 
I ale as before. Thus you may proceed fram Rake to ſtake 
tillchat row be planted : and n row a xo, ill 
dees ler be iaked aut. Remember to ade ae 


. ſtraight and e and alſo to conſider their 
| | B | thickne6 ; ig all which if you be not very .cxact, yon 
4 *  camngt.aveidert ors helgte you. come.op.the.ather fide. 
Therefore I ſhall ſhew you another way, which is more 
ſute and exact, und eoſts dleſs pains, (viz. firſt jet that 
Ln ſade de marked.qut.as before, aud Harig der . 
5 vr three iſtakes oftthę ſecond: row, as amm taught, | 
: then upon £0, e e ANG 1 * | 


cat FO e 1. vd Nes de h; 
oreyith falke out the (de B R. F 


I >: 

ay ae old row, take the: SN, half. of :that. ro 

n. Woubliog:th6chain, and ſet from R to Ji ahenawiththe: 
„bol length go betwixt B L thruſtung in-6thake 261 - 3 
le ach: length; agd here you!ſhall-figd:/three;: eee 

2 ANG: half that es Ln wire DA R. Tbos tum 

he lake 0. w/the” OH PCD, eeln g-the-oppaſe. fdr, 

e- e or a8 A Rise 4. odds, LaB to fids. a, 5 3 
9s . ro wy | enn 8 und, læt one tand as! oi 
i=. bir 7 a fake we: with os pc at O This 3 1 
is {nay proceed From: ſtake to flake, Mil Al tha phat be 

$3 marked out, Jill minding she way uf vaur xiching o 


A plet: WIL eantais woe wen thin-ptajcibag i 5 
any other anethod. The tW²a plots, fie Sang. GE: 
doth alike: ig hape and Juantity, Sach cms en, 


ace, two Toods; ſiakg en falls; rhiny elle a ant H - 


wt —— 


W BM 
+ Wholds eleven trees more than fig planted at nf 3 
8 the game, 2 tanes.“ * at, ** ye ** bis nfo et . * 12 -4 
NM: Cigar) .uſed. rin. igkots; ifige 8 aber neh the. 1 
sro large, e, other r eſnpesiay the ſhott 

e 


a be: taken ant, that the reſt mai havg e . 
It o he henefized hy the dun and-air 4. thus. one fruit! 
8 5 at large, Wall hear morg then four' crouded r, 
ir 

u 


and yet continue in as gd order and Will Es _ 
o Mis ſome; meaſure, the expectations of phiaſe- been i 
plain, white chein grehards ars yu. their havingilant, A 3 
e truit, ſceing the miorexrees;ahey-bhavgy the! more!fs - I 
t is to be expected! therefoge, when their: bravghes-: bes: - 

o ein to meet, they ought to remove them, lep. % 

„ lag chem: by their, Badges, J agen n Ae its F 
8 

t 


their ee and he trees, . 00 brown, 
blego debe gd Bemfelves, Tn b 


3 nforreſtrees, rein, While ey av tig, 

afford little thelter; exeept they aye more chan orditia 

Aer and xet, when they-grow-up; eannot arrive 

at that ſtarelineis and-megnitude eure e 

\ els the ſame Gare 18! Al eee of each 

ſſecond row, bien man be effeRually-platted-abbus 

„the borders of your corn land, meadow and paſture; 

werte ccope;a Few-thorns/ſtuck 

about cep ade vitthe*ſtoin-ravbing* "In e. 

11 e er pa thei pods e "notbeiny 

gi eir ng defepoithe apple 

ache long #OW8, r Fequire 

3 eee ers e ay 19) ie 

The musthed is ie on malt mar out ade plat 

rouackabebt, und wicw from angle 70 angle of seh 

1 - gromewioahſquare „but themthe diſtance Of the/guter- 

dn muſtibe getter than in 466 firſt me 043% other. 
| | ae enen ener dener e 9119.46) Yer 

hs-diſtance-of che .outer-row'ro nd, to the Uiltabice 

Strees chrou gh the plot! STOLL e281 « HDD ele 

© Or you may plant 3 it by viewing from6ppoſite files; 

#hy-y0u u Bent. cc uns 6h Hat. {round a- 

t Half whe beam woot tate 


98 1 by: 7% 4 erb in te | 4 
= phat p oofbet 7 


blanke, he then — og and hub acpetibr Aand 85 

ia the ird method and row” the 2 Jon is, as 5 

is the diftarice-of the outer r.] FOund, to 

ide ailabee of the trees, Gr us Ke is to 955 e ds che 

Aſtange ef the trees tô che diſtanee of the Vater , 

— the” fide and 42 al f 

Aa- 

"2 VIII. hen way 405 pon 47 8 Ber 
ae kitehen-ga den are all one er e 


g x, x 
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1 : _—_— 
2x8 : | - > 
._ £0 2 IF, 
Fug, "55 4 * 5 Py 
1 1 
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11 for a 8 e 3 
;tahles «ON Paths. inc the middle: the. dxiqeſt inter- 
al; and. then ſubdivide it ſo as the 18 may falky 
he. e e op. borders. Ife for gora-land, 
17555 muſt! be between gach row. !plowed with > 
our foot on} ble e * an of: trees; 
which e hn ot bo eee lyed: each ee 
uff red, to —— ga man, . 
arge hows, 1 nch. 9Hroad,! will {qui kly,go'through 
bene fore -nd weeds: lirſt pe 
ag this woyldeereainly. be deren er ene ang 
Whether 500 Tante ene et fruit or forcelt- 
recß , ui 2 £0-Keep them, thus cleag . 
Wenden ot 8 e 15 be 2240 ey ira ba ” 5g js 
„ ende plant mae all 
ally, i 40 387 nen you ſand, at the houſe, the Walls, 
may Appear allo f , equal breadthr . 3 
would ſuit well. my To of. arts + CONE like, the MY 


3 ee to eee 40} 2K. yen: rut. 


grow to a great mag alt — 

Apples plagted the ae eee ee de 

from eight to ten ells diſtance. Pears ſoplan,jũ&x at 
ten, or twelve ells: and of theſe! planted the fourth + ® M0 

way, may be at the leaſt diſtance mentioned ; app I 
they will ſtand near the greateſt, when: every ſecong 

is removed: but if planted the fifth way, the may 

be aw: ann to Wee 1 ells one 1 from. 

eig b Cherries and Ply 2b 


As mel nos diſtance of dwarfs ang ll 
- e {V5 713i ee 
n. che ante diſtante With cars} plant ven ent 
in it | 75 wg! chef 3 1 16s; plan 
E ee His Tiple; Bern ela, Hee, Sireh; h 
. _ "Dias; Wes Ader, wildws; pie Bro. | 
_- ee Uirectiviis; er ue aft h 
cf The? Sound 464; plane Tubh 
e utths Gan gg ot s to 
10 0 Mall che wo e ebe gat 
an- Behms n 
be notilerel, plant 
Fi 81 5h ot os an 3 
2 the crooked Fg leaning ſide 2 
; — i 
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en \iand2 make che helest Tee ih 
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4 een N may eee 
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frant the walks. 9 

. te len- plots, and 115 nur TY 8 f 
ant be; tres through. the 'grougd 7 for whe 
row. they cover and' choak Ea round; 
you! will dee to ſeck for 9 8 5 'Th 
make anly three: borders next and 
around, on each * band; p 


he” walk,” on both” ſides? 


oors' org entries fr 


x Ie 
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parallel to the * 
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- The Scors Cen 


== St foot long, thirty foot broad ; five bn 

fc dot long, twenty foot broad; two e e and fifth 
in length, fifteen in breadth; and an hundred foot long 
ten foot: broad. 


Make the borders ſix 255 by the tables. or paths 


betwixt the borders, two foot broad; and theſe be 


twixt / the level ridges, wherein the ground is divided 


Adres foot broad; the beds... bx „ foo 


and half furrows: yu may make ſeven: of "theſe bee 
th of the plot al 


| - + xunnipg from the houſe: but if our. ground. be ſmall 


=” 
* 8 


FA. 
St 
2 


* 
» 


| _ Ur may make your borders and beds narrower; yet 


the whole plot, ridges, borders and deds, be 
equally; divided, and theit areas or edges three inche! 
n the 5 or paths, and fo. much higher 
_ than. the ſide of the Walle as the middle of the walk 


2 > - is big zher than. its ſides; all handſom 7. clapt. up with 


the gabe head, . line; and the like order you may 
Ohſerve in yaurfeminaries. and nurſeries of trees; then 
3 ON y 22 lines and grills, pork for, beauty and 
We = fer 8 this Gele the 8 border or 
5 nds, into ſo many equal parts, by the 
. he ade rule and ſmall WE = ſtretch the 
. from end to end by theſe ſlicks, and with the cor. 
ner of the rule, make a mark by the line, and therein 
ſet vour herbs and plants; and for ſetting of ſeeds, 
were out, and ſtretch on the, line as before, and 
with the ſetting-ſtick make the holes by the line, not 
too deep, and therein put the ſeeds. And if you ſow 
in drills, make A 8 or little. ebb £245! 50 with 
the point of the flick by the line, and therein ſow.. If 


© "the rows be two foot diltance, let the firſt be one foot 


Within the ed e if ſix inches aſunder, make them 
three RI 0 the 6 9g OP: ſo pp 


: * 4 
* — 


— , 


/ - 2 5 2 . 8 , " 
9 3 * "$A 3 5 9 1 7 5 N 9 N A 
— 1 , — g L , . 1 . 1 
"ys + * * + 1 9 3 
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he 8 e ors GENAU rk. 


. B: T Have: told the diſtances of each ie of Kit- S 

en-herbs and fruits, part II. chap. VI. where is i- 
ended ſix Foot. broad. beds; baut where. they xe! teſs; . 
here muſt be fewer rows — 

III. The kitchen. garden may be placed neareſt the Mi 
tables; for the convenjeney of wheeling 4 in dung, ank 
but - of fightiof the front of the houſe: becauſe of the "x Y 
apropriety* of the view, to ſee dung i in: that garderm 4 
where the eyes af the perſons in the houſe ſhould'be | 
ore agreeably entertained, oy lawns; avenues, viſtas, 
nd other: more agreeable pro pects than: dung, Which 4 
bs neeeſſary in Mtchen-gardens: and when you plaut 2 
or ſo w] ] ã place every ſpecies by themſelves, except 
uch misture as is mentioned; part II. chap. I. III. 


herWand where you have net a Whole ridge, or at leaſt a 
alk ded of a kind, you may compleat them wn ſuch as 
vit are neareſt of growth and continuance: alſo plant ſuch © le 
nay as are of long duration, and ſuch "as muſt be yearly—- 4 
hen renewed, , , leverally, each in ridges or beds by them. 2 
andi ſelves ; the order is to make every ſort oppoſe itſelk. 


For example, lant perrenials, fach as artichoaks,' Se. 
or by themſelves,” that they may not interfere wick that 

the e, whiah is to be rought ug annually. for the an- I 
the nual produttions of this garden, ſuch as onions, Far- 8 J 
or- rots, turnips, leeks, parſhips,, Sc. Perennials. Are 

ein ſuch. plants às continue many years in the ground; 
ds, annuals are ſuch as uſually die immediately a er they pen E 
nd BY once bear ſeed, and that is uſually, ho not univerſally, | _ 
zot MF the firſt or ſecond year. W 
OW IV. As for 1 lots, you may awe them in „ 
ith chat ridge of the Bellen arden next the borders: 
IF and if 5 you incline to have no other e e 
ot you may have flowers there, and on the borders net 
m the walks alſo: and the ridge or interval betwixt the 
Valk and wall will be excellent. for all early, rare 


and tender N Ton may rank your ns. 
| C2 
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| - beſides, in wallz, L would Aer ese of 
Nie 1 be Sn ted. by. themſelves. 
In fought walls, divide equally, and plant none in 
xe corners: meaſure firſt off fix foot on each fide the 
gates or doors, for honey - ſuckles, jeſlamines, &c, And 
Whatever be the diſtance: of your trees, ſet them half 
From theſe; as allo from the corners; except where 
Fou make all their heads ply one way: if on a low. 
Wall, ſuch may ſtand three foot from the corners, or the 
kee -ſuckles. they lean from, and A whole, diſtance 
from tpieſe they lean towards. You may plant a;gool- 
" berry and currant. in the intervals of your wall-trees, 
vile voung, and when the trees approach, remove 
them. Let the roots of your wall- trees ſtand near a 
boot from: the wall, WHY their, heads ces ewe 
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Wall- troes in orchards, whoſeTtindards'n are in the © 
ms 2 ſhould ſtand oppolite to Wh middle interval 
* the ſtandardſs. 

The diſtance rebel Bee be, 
where there is but one row; and in following this 
rule of the thtee borders, they will ſtand juſt ſixteen 
| bot off the hedgez: obſerviagito-plant- in the middle uf 
the borders. The diſtance of gooſbetries and currants 
may be ſix foot. But in all your plantings and ſowing 
PP the ground ſo a da h 81 ſtand and gro-r- 
) ual F Et nd 1 
ks T0. odd th theſe an e forrounding each 
ſide of the Walles, handſomely made up and planted as 
aforeſaid, wilt: ſecure the ground within from hurtfull 
winds and colds, and make people kecp the Walks; 4 | 
doors handſomly paled being on the entries to the 
hedges, ſo as they may neither hurt you nor them - 
ſelees. Alſo the hedges, dwarf. ſtandards, ſhrubs, ah 
wall · trees being well pruned and plied, with the: or- 
ders and walks kept clean and order wülf make it 
look like a-garden of pleaſure, and hide alli the zug 
gedneſs that happeneth in oben ene 
ing, dunging, ee pen Mona, throughout: if 
e PE 1 „ Nt 1 L N * e = 
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by 1 and plots, with a border round each plot ; and 
at the corner of each, may be à holly; vr ſome ſueh 
thrub, trained up, ſome! pyramidical, - others Iphericak; 


15 25 trees and ſhrubs at the wall well ply'd uad prowd, 
.. te Wy thereon” cut in ſeveral e the „ 
. 1 Ie „„ . 
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1 he with gravel, and the plots within with graſs, þ 
ſeveral places whereof may be flower-pots ;- the bor. 
ders boxed, and planted with variety of fine flowers 
 _ orderly intermixt, weeded, mowed, rolled, and kept 
Ne all clean and handſome. 5 
Plain draughts are only in uſe, and far vieferakde! 
that which 1 eſteem moſt is, plain ſtraight borders and 
paths running all one way, that is, from the houſe, 
With one walk dividin 1. in the middle, leading to 
the houſe- door: and! 10 the ground be large, you may 
make one round by the Wall Pell, as the pleaſur e- gar. 
den in fig. 1. 4 the borders and paths be both of 
I _ a breadth; wiz. four foot; hedge the borders with 
bons tree, and plant them wit}. flowers; lay the paths, 
'- , as well as the walks, with gravel; Plant the walls with 
. Hl and flower: bearing trees variouſly. - | 
-Outer-courts . have only one border : at he wall 
1 with laurels and other greens; one athed 
or brick wall in the middle, leading to the middle of 
_ the. houſe· front, with a long graſs-piot-on each hand. 
I. The borders of your kitchen - garden, round the 
955 walks, may be boxed with Thyme, Lavender, Hyſop, 
rue; Cc. the next with Parſley, Straw-berries, Violets 
Jelly- flowers, &c. Cherry-gardens ; and phyſic. gardens, 
3 ſweet · brier often cut, of box cut three times per 
amm, in April, June and Auguſt, remembring to cut 
their roots at the in- ſide every ſecond year, that they 
erbaut not the ſtrength or nourifhment of the flow- 
ers of herbs. But that which I prefer for flower-gar- 
dens above all, is dwarfJuniper, raiſed from the feed 
and planted thus; when the ground is leveled, mea. 
ſure. out the borders, but raiſe them not above the 
| walks, except you intend to lay gravel, ſtretch à line, 
and, with the edge of the rule, N it, and therein 
1 the young ſlips of box, or the young plants of ju 
E-- hee at two years 8 then e . L 
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s, y delving in eonſumed dung of cows and ae C- 
bor Vering on à little lime, top'd with a lictte-fand, to lye 
wer! ſummer, kept clean from weeds by bowing. At 
the beginning of winter delve and mix it together, to 
ye all winter unraked, and at the ſpring re· delve, ſtir 
and mix it chroughly, and trim and plant your flow. . 
rs and other. Plants in their 1 See part H. 
Thats VII. ie or 4 
III. In making the walks 15 any pin! firſt, level 3 
up the borders at its ſides; ſecondly, drive a ro- f 
ſtakes in the middle of the walk, and level them ac- I 
cordingly, I. er ſtretch: a line croſs: the walk betwixt ö 
the two leuet borders, and mark where it hits the 
ſtake in the middle of che walk; do this at both ends, 
and by viewing betwixt, you will level the reſt; ſee 4 
the next chapter of leveling, But you may obſerve, - 
that the walk muſt riſe a little in the: middle, and yet 
the middle of che Walk, and top of the boxing of the 
border muſt be level, i. el the boxings ſo much above 
the ſide of the walk, as the middle of the walk is a- 
bove its ſides. Where your boxing is timber or 
ſtone, fill up the border of earth to the top thereof; 2 
but where your boxing is of box, juniper, or the 9 3 
the earth within the border, and edge of the walks © 3 
and paths without, muſt be equal. 1 75 | 
As for the riſe or {well that walks. ae a 
makes them the ſegment of a circle, graſs or brick» 
walks may have; for thirty foot broad, ſix inches of - 
ſwell; for twenty foot, four inches; ten foot, two. 
inches ; and let gravel have an inch more proportions", 85 4 y 
ally; agreeable to the rule of proportion in arithme- = 
tick, as twenty is to four, ſo is. thirty to ſix. If gra. 
vel or brick-Walks or paths lye by the ſide of grals, 
make the graſs an half inch higher than ſuch. If the 
walk be graſs, make two foot tables, or N 3 __ 1 
. betwixe it — the borders” To ARS A 
8 f Iv. To. 
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E V. But if you wouldlay:the hard tile or brick-walks, 5 
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6 N To lay gras, firſt level the umd wbe ler: 
Valk or pes and tis the better to Iye a year ſo mad 
up, before you lay the turf; becauſe it may be level 
. again, if it (fink. into holes: if it lye wet, bot 

dtn eie ſtones and rubbiſh; And, if the eatth b 
fat, take it out, and put in ſand e howeyer lay th 
the ſand a foot thick irameciately under the turf; then 
by the ſquare, ſtretch lines, ritt with the ritring dron 
Which is an half round put into the end of a crooked 
Nick, and raiſe the turf with che turf-· ſpade, vhich is 
broad mouthed, but otberwiſe the ſame with the huſ. 
bandmens breaſt-turfing- fpide :Hebythestarf/be:iok e. 
qual thickneſs; near ineh and half thick, à foot and 
half broad, and as much in length; lay their i green 
ſides together when you put them in the cart, but do 
not roll them when: broug home; lay them all even 
. and: .cloſs, feeling each partienlar turf with your foot, 
101 as vo may diſcern any; inequality, to be helped 
re 3 in laying, ſtill bear every two or three 
rows of turf, while moiſt, with the wooden · beater, 
and when the whole is laid, and well beat, roll it 
Well. with the ſtone- roller, which ſhould be as big as 
a hogſhead. The ſpring and autumn is the beſt time: 
And if you e to keep a good pile of graſs, ſuffer 
it never to grow inch long; beat, mow, and roll it 
| dften, eſpecially in the mornings and moiſt weather. 


* 


prepare as for graſs, remembring it wants the breadth 
Ot the brick of the true height; for you muſt ſet them 
all on their. edge, cloſs by one another on a bed of 
me, | laying the ſide of every ſecond row croſſing 
the ends of the other, and place one in the middle of 
the. walks, that both ſides may be regular. 
VI. To lay gravel, cleanſe firſt the bottoms of che | 
ala of fat earth, and root-weeds, and bottom it 
with ones) * and Flag over thaty: about. balf a ae of 
cdlean 
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geoidetrical ſquare ;, for inſtance, a ſquare of Tulips, 
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ſean round we and about three inches ravel -. 
f equal greatneſs, which. may be like ene and 
caſe; you. muſt make jt thus equal; by. lifting, \and - 
D tread. and beat; and when 1 develed . 
deat it vel. with the wooden-be 2aters, While moiſt z 
en roll ſoundly with the wooden-r oller, and after- - 
wards. with the ſtone-roller, eſpecially in rain, for 
which the ſpring and autumn is beſt: but if in dry 
veather,,. you muſt daſh. water on the. roller conti. 
Wally in rolling, with the. watering-pot, and; if 5706 
re orced to uſe lea or water - ſand, you ma bear 
ome good clay to duſt and mix with it before youlay © 
it; weed, and roll frequently. 

VII. For the orderly planting, of: 8 were may 
be three Ways; as for , in the borders of pleaſure: gar 
dens or cotirts, plant Re rovys in the border, 7 
termix them regularly, 7. e, divide and plant every di 
ferent, ſort, through the whole garden, at equal diſtan- 
ces, 9 not Bac Bay bot of Ny 0 colonr ah 


na ing. All one : ay, diz. 1 e 
0 plant fire. rows, and intermix them, notas in 4 
the laſt Way, but ſet tive rows. of each kind groſs the 
border, ſo as twenty five of each ſort may ſtand in a | 


« ſquare of Boars-cars, a ſquare of Crocuſes, a ſquare * 
0h; e How ert, a e of ee and a _ - 
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of ener and ſo A ſquare of Tulips,” another of 
Boars-ears, Sc. again intermixing through the whole 
of that border the colours df each ſort: then may 
you make the next border ſo intermix d, but differing; 
| minding, that as you intermix the Bulbous: and Fibrous 
F plants in each border, ſo muſt they be alſo in the eroſ. 
Hung, that the ſquare, of Fibrous in this way, oppole 
the ſquare of Bulbous in the next; ; and likeways, 
whatever border ſach forts are in on the one ſide of 
the walk; fer the very ſame. in tlie border equi-diftant 
from the walk on the other fide, that the whole may 
| 11 regular and uniformly intermix d- all the year, Jooks 

- Fon all ſides, ends or angles. 
* © Thirdly, In. nurſeries of beds and 408 ges, plant eve 
. Kind in thickets by themſelves, and“ annuals and 
nials 5 by theniſelves,. excepting- only that you! 
muſt inter mix their colours; thut it, make a whole 
bed or ridge of each kind, 0055 in the bed; the dwar- 
fiſh may be eight rows : thus every: thicket of them 
25 —Rawering* in their own- order will have à great ſhow, 
and at a great diſtance. Here alſo obſerve uniformity;. 
" that is," alike on each hand, ſee the laſt chapter, f. III. 
for if you have a ridge or bed of Felty- Rowan, or 
the like, on the one ſide, plant another thereof: at the: 

| fame place on the other, 

"And becauſe flowers muſt- dee ech Sine! in one, 
: & or three years, and the earth revewed or en 
. t and properly prepared, elſe they: degenerate, 
Becauſe in a-length-of time they exhauſt the. ſubſtance: 
of the ground, at leaſt that. part appropriate to them; 
© therefore you have à good convenieney for effectuat- 
4 - ig the ſame by theſe laſt two models preſcribed; for 
then you will have ſome beds or 8 where your 
Annuals ſtood, into which you may re- plant your 
Tulipz, Anemonies, or the like; and fo another. ſort 
N theſe ſtood, and FO! Arinuals again We: 
eſe 
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bed or ſquare of a kind at once, yqu may very con- 
throughly with the proper ſoil; a thing moſt neceſſary ; 


tered 'as in the firſt way. See the * mentioned 
part II. chap. I. 5. X. es. VM... * 
As to Terra! 8. Walks, if the krow: on EEE you 
make them be not too ſteep, th 715 will be he 
more eaſy: if, yon build them up with walls, be gare, 
ful to found deep enough according to the RE and 
if the middle of the terraſs be on the central. line of _ 
the houſe, or of any, walk, make the Ralf to part at 
5 on the he head, goi 8 down ; at both Mts { ; mach 
the ſtair-caſe may be within, . as that the. Mater. © 
edge thereof may be in a line with. the border at the 
wall; by this it marrs not the walk; the reſt m 1. be 


the walk with wall - trees, the under. 1 75 being but 

an ell high, with Laurels, Sc. But if #4 0 

conſiſts only of walks and ſloping a „ Nou may 

have the border at the Bead An en et each bank, on 

either ſide the walks, planted with Standard. cherries, - wo 

Ec. and the banks of Violets, Straw-berries or Grafs, 
IX. As for Ponds, make them large . ahd broad, - 


ſuch being beſt both for the health of Bſh and. 5 95 4 ; L 


ſquare, 1 circle, oval, or what figure fits your: 
ground beſt ; let. them be five or Tix. foot of ſolid. water . 
at leaſt, with.fluices to letãt run in and out at pleaſurey + 
keep them-clean.; for ſuch . water is the "molt pres | 4 
rable for watering plants. 

NM. B. J am againſt Arbuſt and cn except trees 
W A ing, e we. hays, doth. ſhade. and 
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and this you could not well do, where they are ſcat- 
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heſe laſt were: and becauſe here you remove a whole 2 


enjently P repar e- delve,” ſtir L beat, ſift, and mix it Ws i 2 
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- HAVE fit wilkied: Ti hee ig b bee Bud 
"found ” whereby y this expenſive work might became 
e. There 8 ſorts of Je "biz. the 
boriz6htal and floping: che f is beſt known, but 
the Lg more pee and convenient. For . le, 
habe made a plor-flc four foot by by two hundred 
- Tong, wit eigbreen inches by three Hundred and eighty 
- Foot the, other way: "This was'not per icuoys to vul- 
821 eyes 5 to hade made it Br fzontal would have 
Hees 9 us, as 10 time, palns and expences, And 
4 the Walks about a plot which ſlöped na. 
„1 as to, make them correſpond With = 
5 1 behoved to make the middle walk | 
| 8 the ſide ones, whereupon, it flops ten foot in 
— 4litee hundred and ſeventy 755 now if I had made 
_ this Horizontal, it would bave' been five foot, or ten 
' ſteps lower than the one ſide-walk, and as much bigh- 
2 the other, and ſo more diſagreeable and in- 
convenient than at firſt, both as a'walk, and with re- 
= to e wifh the reſt of the ground 
within: : therefore I am for leveling any ground in a 
"Hopping manner, that it may turn a little to the Sun, 
i poſlible,* for draivitig' of water, and that it may 
: "correſpond with its adjundts, and above all, in order 
to prevent the more coſtly way; for tis certainly. a 
* obſervation in ſeveling, not only to cauſe 
the ground of itſelf ſerve itſelf, but alſo 'to level it as 
it lies moſt conveniently, which is the cheapeſt» and 
eaſieſt way of leveling. When you have a row of 
ſtakes 5 in a 8 TOY 005 at about twenty. foot 
& „ Th "HIT 
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Nance, às in the” edge of a border or middle of a 
alk, the Way of leveling them, either hori-ontally 
r ſloping, is to mark and put à nail in the two ſtakes 
hich are at tlie entremes or ends thereof, and to view 
et wixt ;; cauſe mark all the reſt which are betwixt in 
level line therewith. - This is the eaſieſt, the exacteſt i. 
ind quickeſt Way: and, by che 2 rite you. 
way according to this dre on. | 
| In what you would have webe; duet ewe Wk 
ule and the level at one end, ſuppoſe ns ſole of th: 
zor, till the pfumb fall right in rencountering, ane 
ew alongft the ſaid rule, as on a fowling: piece, that 
ou may fee what part of each flake it Hits, andcanſe. ' } 
ne, with a piece of white: paper, or White hafted 1 
nife,” hold de ſame at each ſtake, its haft tending out 1 
is the nails which bear up the line, and direct Him by © - 
ords or ſigas to hold up © er N it be juſt level! 
yhen they are all marked, meaſure down ſo-much 5 
"vo ſtake as was raiſed vp for <onveniency in views. 7 1 
there mark, put in nails à little, arsch on Jr 5 1 
25. and level up the earth or gravel thereto. / 
And where you would have determined flops, Ws * 1 
he level, and make the moſt diſtant ſtake in a level _Þ 
ine therewith ; ; then meaſure down upon the ſaid ſtake _— 
or pole, from the place marked, fo muchas you defſgg 
o flop, and put in a nail with white paper about thy 3 
nd at the upper-ſide of the rule in the ſtake at ts 
loor, put in another nail, and by viewing betwixt, >] 05 
beſe two, mark all the reſt as before. If the di- . ij 
tance betwixt the extremes be great, ſo as the ſignt 
ay dazzle, let the viewer deſcend from his 1 - 
ind come forward at every five or ſix ſtakes; and I 
olding his knife at the laft marked We rauſe bis 44. 2 
alang.'s  Rake- marker proceed. | "92 
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ot as PTA AG lies, Jet. its Wow be what i 
| vill, you need neither level nor rule.;. except yo 
3 pleaſe to try how much it flops after itis done, for ſa 
'  tisfaCtion; only ſer ſtakes as before, and viewing the 
ground narrowly, put nails in the ſtakes, which are at 
the extremes, where you think the. ground will rut 
when leveled, to make it ſerve. it ſelf, and as it lies 
beſt or eaſieſt for leveling ; ; and. when yon have con- 
—_ cluded upon the level at the extremes, mark. ag SY 
lakes in the interval, by viewing as above. 
II. But to proportion the level to the ground, I 1 5 
| - the whole art of leveling. Tis true it. is eafy, if you 
© —have a plot or walk a foot higher at one end, to take 
balf a foot thereof, and lay on the 10% end, ſo as the 
two ends may be horizontal; or, if it r 
| _ to take nine inches off the one end, and lay on the o- 
3 ther, that it may ſlop eighteen inches; but if Tome: places 
of it lye one way, and ſome another, and ſome: nei- 
3 Bo og the. one nor the other, this increaſeth the difficul- 
Wc: Wherefore you muſt firſt drive ſtakes at the cor. 
1 Eh of the. plot; then view the ground about, and 
put nails in the ſtakes where you would have the leve 
run, or at leaſt Where you think by your eye it may 
flall moſt conveniently, to make it contain itſelf, and 
3 the more eaſy to be leveled: Alſo ſet up ſeveral ſtakes 
In the intervals and croſs-ways through the plot from 
3 _ oppoſite angles, and by. view ing betwixt the foreſaid 
+ Halls every way, mark all the ſtakes level; pt if you 
E "cannot. ſee from the marks of this ſuppoſed level 
b- 3 "which are on theſe corner ſtakes, ſeeing there may be 
TY ſome below the ground, little hills, or ſome. ſuch ob. 
ſtructions lying in the way, then meaſure equally. upon 
each of them, ſo far as you think convenient for getting 
your ſight, and mind t to take enn 6 the lame Again: at- 
1 6», 4 PR . 
8 Soo When 
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hat i WW ben all is marked with this fu ppoſed E, 
t your it, and note narrowly how it ul agree, that 485 8 5 
or ſa. our reaſon. ſhall teach you to alter, you may take up 
3 chene end or let down the other, or both ; till you bring 
ac at to ſuch a proportion, as dc do its own. buſineſs-it- | 
L.run ſelf. Or you may work more exactly V 
t lie Suppoſe you have '# Perderts or middle of a walker: +Y 
_con-with 7 OA Nakes driven therein at twenty feet di? 
U the ſtance, all marked with a ſuppoſed” level, and ten of 

171 deſe marks above ground, and ſic under ground: 
d, 1 2 Meaſure how far the marks off each of che ten 
yon ſtakes is above ground, and Write them down par- 

take ticularly ; and“ adding th cir r meaſutes together, vo 

s the find thirteen bot four inches. Secom ly, Meaſure how. | 
nta far the marks of the fix fakes are under ground, write 
he o. down, adding them together, and. vou find it twelve "Ws 
aces foot ; ſubtract the one from the other, and the diffe< 
nei: rence is fixteen inches? which muſt” be divided by fix. 3 
icul-W teen Nakes in the Border, that is, one inch to each . 

cor. ſtake ; ſo that this ſuppoſed leyef is an inch Figher o: 
andi ver all than the true level, Which being taken Np We 
eye will make the ground there level itſelf, and no more. 
may This may ſuffice for an example. And if vou can thus 
and proportion the level to one border; walk, or on row _ 
kes of ſtakes, you may, by the ſame role, find the level ot of 
rom the ſtakes round Wo acroſs the 5 and conſequet At. 1 
ſaid ly level the fadie accordingly; for having once con- Xs 4 
vou cluded on the level, Rive Rahe over an" the plot s 
rel in my firſt way of planting ol trees, "chap: IV. F IV. 

be and mark and put nails therein, as above is taught * 

ob. 1 the line; except mean to ae ne: i 3 
pon thod of eveling the” kitehen:garden, or thie fame for- 
ing planting or ſowing, Which is only to Keel ne border 

al: thus by flakes and Iines, round eich plot, and by the 

- WH <5+ level up the ground within correfpondent therets, 

hen al "og in 'renching 25 8 7 this is not i RT 
1 | courts 
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eourts and graſs· plots; yet, as by this means 1 -uf 
10 level ound without a level, ſo do I think thü 
way of finding out the true level, by means of a-ſup. 


poſed one, worthy your notice, and if rightly app 


ved, will ſave you much money, and pains. 7 

Be cautious in — your walls, leſt you unde 
mine them in leveling: nor is it convenient ſome 

times to confine your el to the foundation of wa 
already built; for in ſo doing, you may loſe more 
than it would coſt-you to caſt down. and rebuild : bu 
in ſuch caſes, you may. rather build under gradually, Wi 
III. There are fome. bad lying plots, and walks | 
with an aſcent at the head, hollow in the middle, and 
level at the foot; thefe and the ke are very trouble. 
ſome to level under one denomination ; for the taking 
down the hill, bares it ſo, that plants cannot proſper 
thercod.. Some are neceſſitate. to take out the Gra. 
vel, IT ile, or Stones, {a much deeper, and travel 
earth gain; ;. but 1 rather adviſe to make terraſles: 
Jou need not conſine voufſelf to the number of banks, 
but only to the proportion and uniHformity. If it tend all 
one way, high at one end, and low at the other, then 
it is proper enon for perpendicular Walks that front 
the houſe; but if low i in. the middle, and. high at both 
ends, or low at both ends and high in the middle, 
then more proper for parallel Walks, whole extremi- 
tles are equi-diftant from the central lige of the Rene! 8 

- remember, to divide and flop theſe equally. . |... 
This minds me of ſame abufes which 3 ſeen, 
38 a plot, of ſloping leveled ground, with another ho- 
- izontally leveled, lying at the foot of it, at leaſt not 
under one flop; or horizontal walks and borders lying 
1 the foot and bead of ſſoping plots, theſe are un- 
feemly;; for you ſhould always make them flop under 
ie lame denomination, ES in . ſteep and high 
| banks: 1 have. made e f cighteen foot broke, 
et op 
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flop 3 inches from one: ſide ro the other, be- 
cauſe the whole plot ſloped the fame way, fo much 
proportionally; yet to the eye it e very p lea- 
ant: But where ſuch horizontal and floping pieces lye 

antiguons, 00 defett is eaſily ſeen 3 therefore if you! 15 
de ne o lay ſome plots ſo, altho 4 know wo” 


wallf<20n for laying walks. ſo, make rather a hedge t6 

nore, inter cept z: eee lou al © wake let there be a on- . 
eXION. - e 

0 . There arb „ ſome more obſtraſtions in Temme. 
alks, as in a long walk, when you have the two ends found 

(ana and marked, either with a ſuppoſed or true level, and 

Able. cannot fee berwixt, ſo to do exatitly; by reaſon of 184 
king length: here twa may go to the kwidgle, Ir hear it, 
per where v may conveniently ſee both ends, looking 4 
ra. at a diftance backward: and forward; aber e R 4 
avel two ſtakes near to the length of the long fraight rule, 
les: at which hold on the rule, and let one view alongſt 


the ſame, till the mark at the weſt end be level there- 
with, and lixewiſe the otker towards tlie eaſt, ſo that 
doth may alter up or down till they have their deſres 
at. once: Then fix the: rule, and Having as many 7 
ſtakes ſet as is needful, you may view ei and 
foreſight thereon, and level them all exactly. 73 585 
V. But if a wall, a houſe, Oc. intercept; "raeaſins + 
pendicular, and exactly up 10 the top thereof, and + 


los on the other ſide meaſure Ne the fame: again 3; and: 
en, % ſet forward the level, but fo-as it may com 5 5 74 
ho- cate with. the reſt when obſtructions are removed. os 2 


But if a hill, go to the top, ſet the ruld lee, ? 53 
lying an eye thereto, cauſe one With a long pole 
down, till its top be level there with, he hoſding it 


der vel by a plumbtrfule; then defeend from your a 8 
ih and ſet the upper end of the rule where the pole ftood,.. 
ad, there level it, and do as before; thus from Nati 6926 


1225 50 to the, foor of the. bill, Keeping an nocompe 
D 3: | 
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An a note · bock what poles and parts it contains 
Which may be as eaſily then down. on the other Gi 
© by the ſame method. 
Bnut if it be oflible to be Las the obſtruQion on 
E three footed daa lie g ladders, by help of long poles 
paikes, as I have done in the like caſe, raiſe your levd 
| | thereon, and having viewed and marked that on the 0. 
or! ſide, meaſure down the ſame there, GC. 
1 might here ſpeak of the ſolidity of 2 
ks you may more readihy count the expence of 
leveling: But having ſhewed in the next chapter, 5 V. 
how-to meaſure ſolids, I preſume it is 5 to 
earth, as well as timber, ſtone; Cc. For if you know 
| the breadth, length and depth thereof, you may find 
bow many ſolid ells, Sc. Aud if you know. how ma- 
my ells and parts will load a cart, and how many carts 
5 — you may 80 ngar to calculate the. colt of the 
OMG» > 4 
Ef ne e Fore kitehenground, ors 
1 chards or. nurſeries, take not away its good earth or 
ſurface, as you bring down the heights, but always 
turn over the upper part thereof behind you, carrying 
away that which is below ſo much deeper, that it may 
. contain that ſurface, and put the bad earth in the bot: 
tom of the hallows, with better mould above it. 
An the praclice of leveling, or other works, contrive 
he working ſo, as there may be ſtill a motion amongſt 
all the-parts :.and altho' carts are cheaper for leveling 
-x an  wheel-barrows, if the way of carriage be not ve- 
5 ſhort;: yet if you do not (er as many men to fill the 
"Th 5 may have the dne full againſt the other come 
ane en . you loſe * and. this will 
ccording to the, diſtanee of carriage, or as the 
E- Hi is capable ol being wraught : : and.lo with wheel- 
3 Z - barcows; three barrows for two wheelers and one fil- 
ir be. ſometimes. doth well; ſometimes more. ay 0 
ewer 
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fewer wheelers;. yet ſtill let them be pl "+2 
and if this could be done with earts alſo, in would be * 
of great advantage: Wherefore, in my opinion, there .Y 
is no way ſo expeditious for this effect, as the carts with  } 
three wheels, whereby two men with two of theſe carts, 
and one horſe, can do as much as three men, two horſes, 
and two earts; for one man to fill the Jed-cart, the o- 
ther man to drive the one horſe; and when de comes 
in, he has nothing to do, but take the traces and” 
ooks off the empty cart, and put upon the rings of 
ibe full one, and ſo drive on. Tlis cart has ne 

trams. or limbers, but a ſwingle · tree or breaſt- board 
before, Where the rings that keep the traces are: it 

ome folding body; the third Wheel is a- 
bout thirty inches in diameter, all of iron, and runs in a 
ſheers of the ſame, faſtened perpendicularly under the 
middle of the fore-breaſt, with an axle of iron: the 
other two wheels are ore but . oy, have an 
iron axis, the better. „„ 
VIII. To bring in water in Fes to your bl — 
courts, gardens, ponds, parks, &c. conſider the level; 
for as the place into which you (convey: it, muſt * 
ways be lower than the fountain from whence it 
comes, other wiſe it cannot flow thither ; fo you mult | 
take notice, that no hill in the way of. its conye 
be ſo high as the fountain itſelf. You. may find the 
level by placing your. inſtrument at the well or Foun» | & 
tain, as is directed in walks; and if a hill intercept 
that ſight, plant on the top thereof, that by backGght- 1 
and foreſight you, may find the difference, and hence "A : 
you may; know whether you can carry it about the 
obſtruction; but if the diſtance: be far, you mult 
needs be the more exact. As for the inſtrument, the 
croſs: deſcribed. chap. III. whoſe lights may be two 
proſpect glaſles, may do well enough, whether for one 
I tations. Let one ſtand at the being beag, 8 

ex 
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ther betwixt and the place to which you defire to cat. 
Ty the water, a large diſtance afunder-;-but fo as a thin 
mar about the middle may: ſee. both their marke boards 
that it, on their pike · ſtaves; and direct them to hold 
level by his back — foreſight, deſiring them. to keep 
acconipt:what feet and parts; and ſo come forward 
till the aſſiſtant at the well plant where the foremoſ 
ſtood : and thus proceed quite in a ſtraight line, from 
ſtation to ſtation ſo long as is needful: At length, add 
all the meaſures. of back · ſtations together, and alſo 
thoſe of the fort · ſtations; ſubtract che one from the 
other, and the remainder gives the difference of level 
* the fountain and the appointed place. 
Allow for the fall of water, for every ea foot 
in eg ee e ee won e 
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"How 20 meaſure, divide, and 5 our Tt Ne Se. 
8 "IS 4 NT £55 : *. 3 : 
5 8 E c T. 1 | ; 

YOM: F . following other oountey. AIDE ignoramly 
- meaſure out ground with their. meafures ; _— 
* 1 am here to inform ſuch, that, in meaſuring all 
4: wag whether ſuperficial ' or fold, it is requiſite to 
now, Firſt, wherewith they thould be meaſured ; &. 

3 ca, how they ſhould-be meaſured. 
3 "Land i is done by ell or fall-meafure, as is. 3 ma- 
„ A - Jons*rough-work buildings; flone, board and glaſo, 
2 by foot · meaſure, twelve inches a- foot, and no diſtinc- 
* tion made detwint 8 Sens and Englih- foot; the Glas: 
ziers uſed only eight inches, but the act of parliament. 
hath reduced thera to twelve, as others. Some would. 
think twelve inches but a third: part more; whereas it is. 
equivalent to two and cne fourth of theirs; for 8 timet 
8 1 and 12 times 12 is 145 OE ny” 
: Bond 
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wioe 945 120 ine x6 remaining is one fourth there- 
f. This puis me in mind of that queſtion, viz © Whe- 
ther ls a ſquare half foot, or half a foot ſquare inoſt?® 
| have 5325 ſeverals ſay they were both alike; but 
hat was a miſtake: for an half foot ſquare, Super- 
icial meaſure, is but the half of + n ee 
ind, if Solid, it is but one fourth of it. 
The Seots ell, according to ſeveral acts of bal. 5 
ment, is three foot one inch, or 37 inches long: fot. 
Ils iong multiplied by 6 ells broad, is 36, 4 Fall- quare : . 
o falls in length and 4 in breadth. is 40, a rood ſquare; 
40 falls in length and 4 in breadth, is 160, an acre; 
dee the Table of ſuperficial ſquare-meaſure. And 
hoſe who deſſre long meaſure, ſix ells long is a fall; - 
able. Polling a TING clght. e a mile.” See oy 
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| We differ in meaſuring land from the Englith," "at 

che fall differs from the pole: Our fall is 6 ells, or 
18 and an half foot; their Pole is 5 and an "Hat 
Yards, or 16 and an half foot. 
By wbet is ſaid above, I hope you with+ kno 
e with to meaſure: It only remains then t 2. 
know how to meaſure, of. which anon. 
II. In meaſuring all ſuperficies, we take notice on. 
| 15 af the breadth and length; bar of ſolids, ©. of the 
1 length and depth To inſtance in à few: 
and firſt of ſome ſup erfcial figures, a 8 
ſquare, feo. fig. 18. ie. meaſured by multiplying one 
ſide into itkelf, v2. ab or ce ox 2 Cor Be, A iet here 
is 30 and an half Falls. In 18 Workings 1 would 
adviſe you to make uſe! of decimal arithmetic ; be: 
cauſe thereby you may work whole numbers and frac: 
tions together with great eaſe and quickneſs; and you 

may reduce ordinary fractions into decimals, by mul. 
_ tiplying themumerator/by 100 or 1000 "Ec. 'and db 

: vacing the product by the denominator, ſo, ſlialÞthe 

_ ove. fourth of any thing be 25; and the W Sand 
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ply 3 ©. 5. into itſelf, the product is 
930. 52 4 neh 18 93 0 falls one,, 
fourth of a fall; ſec the example. And | 6 
When you multiply decimally, whate- | * 1525 
ver fractions are in the mi ltipheand-and- Ee WE. : 
1 but them after add iti! 

on; which, if there be aby, 'will de 
2 5 i you ou ſee two cut off, INE 
, which is is one fourth of 109, the fall being here 
and when you di. 
fractions by 
* numbers, pet ſtill a dam betwixt the whole 
mimber and fraction, and notice how often you will 
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0 bedend, and iuſt ſo: many Whole numbers will bein 
, or rhe quotient, and the reſt fractions : or if you divide 
Hall whole and fractions by whole and 8 notice 


ae, many times yon may place the whgle numbers of 
diviſor under whole numbers of the dividend, c. or 
7 you divide whole numbers by whole, ov Galen 
whatever fractions: ſnall be in the divifor, add on 7 
yphers to the dividend, ald do As before; I 
vou may reduce this, of any other plot into acres, | 
by dividing by 160, the falls in one ae a the wes 


ical duct here wi be S acres, 13 W 

one falls, and one fourth of fall. 0 Sie val 

ere But if you would further know | by . - 25 0341 

zald this fraction (25) is in A 
be: als ; ; ſay, if 100 be. equal to pw 180 939 J 
ac. 36, the ells in one fall . a, ©@7 Kris 6 4 
vous 25 equal unto? - Multiply the 3 | 
aul. ¶ ad number by the 3d, Fas A. l {7.900 Ke. Vie ” 'I 
d> vide by the 805 ſt, and the anſwer” FD 15 FFF 
the Will be 9; ells: ; 32 ſee ĩt wrought. 24 LY Az al Yo: 8 211 3 8 AY 
and Moreover, falls may be — into poles, and 

2 poles into falls; or Scots meaſure into Engliſh; . 

v. 5 {WM Evglith into Scots one ſuperfieies is to anothef as 

. 5 che ſquares of their like ſides; therefore as the ſquare 

— of 16. 5. the Engliſh, 1s; to me ſquare of 18. 5. * Ws 
25; Scots; ſo is the contents in Scots acres. or kane 34 
e contents in Engliſh eres or poles. EY 4 1 
— Example, The tquare of 16. 5. i. 4 7 5 wultis - 7 
25 Ml plicd into itſelf, is 272: 25. and the ſquare of 18. 5, 
Wis 342-25. And as 272. 25. is to 342. 253 ſo 1 is 930 
ere 25. the contents of the ſaid plot in falls or Scots mea- 5 1 
di. fore, to 1169. 43 · one fourth almoſt, its content in poles 


by or Engliſh meaſure. This 1: thought fit to mention, 
ole to let thoſe ſee who know not the een, dean 
vil the Eoghan eaſes: and OUS 25 e 36054 II 
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; an long ſquare: on parallelogram, Tee 
i 79. "by" multiplying the breadth by the len thi 
_ador bc is its length, and à ö or de its breadth. 
3 „A triangle, fee fig. 20, All triangles are mel 
fured by multiplying the whole baſe, by half the per 
pendicular, or * whole perpendicular by half cke balk j 
n is the baſe, and # Ahe perpendicular er withoot 
the perpendicular at all, add up all the ſides,” and- take 
half the ſum; from this: half ſum take every ſide, 
Which call the three differences; multiply theſe three 
differences and the half fam continually together, the 
| ſquare-root-of the laſt produet mall de the area of the 
triangle. 5 8 Nn lien e [1.2208 
410, Atrapezium, ſee fig. 21. Is reduped into cw o uri 
4 angles, aud meaſured accordingly,” 8 {1 N 
I Fra. And ſo is any irregular falght lined FT) 7 aid 
if any ſide of it be crooked, draw a line that may 
leave out as much as it takes in: but if it cannot be 
meaſured within, becaufe of obſtructions, then add on 
the out-ſide, till you redute it into a ſquare, and, after 
wultipheation, fubt act ene was ad, lell, the remain- 
= der. ſhall be its are. | 
581, A Circle, ſee 88 22. is near equi to u Kare 
4 . of half the diameter, and half the circumfer- 
ene or periphery; and therefore is meaſured by mul · 
b ce 0+ the-ſemi-circumference, by 4 d or 4 
.E the ſemi-diamiter: And having any one given, You 
mer find the other by the fule of proportion thus; 
The loweſt number is, as 7 is to 22; ſo is the gia⸗ 
3 meter to the circumference : or as 22 is to 72; ſo is the 
F > circumference to the diameter: Or thus, as 1 is to 
5 3 1416; ſo is the diameter to the cireumference: or 
as 3. 142 6 ĩö to 1 ſo is the circumference: to the dia- 
6. meter: or as 113 is te 355 ſo is the diameter to the 
| periphery: or as 355 is to 1 335 4 0 is abe Periphery 
& to aan Fog Ws | . 
- : ee ooo 44 An 
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The Scot 
th dis be d x 15 63 Falls, viſas 


as 7 is to 22 3 


alf the diameter, which is 31. 5. and the pro 


9 417 or 1, to 1.273239 To is the area of the 


er to the root of a ¶quare to be inſcribed in a eirele: 
as 1 is te 223072"; ſo is the pe 
of the. inſcribed ſquare in the cireſe: Ane 


zual to the cirele, which is the ſquaring of a elrele. 
ference of the whole eircle. i ee TFT 


by. one eighth; of the per iphery. 3 


doubled, is the area of the whole. 
line thus, ſee fig. 23. divide the chord-line 4 dc © 


c to i on the chor Aine, and one of them from e 
angle at à to o in the arehẽ line; then dra the line 07 
which line is half the a of the arch. ine, 9 if 


, wo - 3 VL 
1 , 3 
. 8 
8 F S 
. — : 
. — 
jo * = 
* : c 1 _ *.. — 
8 ; * 
” 


0 1s 63, the Gemeter, to 198, the peri iphery. Take 
valf of the periphery- which is 99, and mukiply * 


s 3118. 5. or as 28 is to 22, or 14 to 11, or 1 to 
85 399; ſo is the Tquare of the diameter to the area 
the eirele: or as 22 is to 28, or 11 to 1.4, or 353 


ircle to the ſquare of its diameter: as 1 is to 2826983 * 
o is che cirele to the root of a "ſquare, equal” to the 
rea of à eircle! as 1 is to 507107 ;'(0 is the diame- 


riphery to_tl the root 
as 1 is to 
886227; ſo is the diameter to the root of a ſquare e- 


no, The ſemi. cirle is meaſure d by multiply ying the | 
adius 'or ſemi-diameter by one fourth of the circum- 


* 


8, The quadrant or one Aoorth of the Eire, 'by 
multiplying the radius by half of chat arch- Jive, which 


ono, To meaſure the ſegment « of X a as a 5) . a 
firſt draw its radlus frem'd to o, which conſtitutes t 
ector d 6c © and as the quadrant hath 90 degrees; o go” 
his ſector hath 40: Therefore ſay, as 90 is to the COT 
content of the quadrant” ; ſo is 40 to the content of I 
the ſector: the triangle . 0-75 being ſubtracted from 
the Lecter content, remains half the en that 3 


To work geometrically, find thelength of its 2 


f 


that areh into four equal parts, ſet one of theſe from 


22 * 
Dey: "i 


8 


4 
x - 4 ” * 
* * * 
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divide the arch · line into two equal parts, and find the 
length of one of. theſe, which doubled, is half the 


line of fig. 23. and multiply it by its radius e 5, the 
product is the area of the ſegment a bc d. and the 
triangle a c e, which triangle muſt be ſubtłacted there 


ſeribed in a cirele, or circumſcribed about a.circle, 
whether pentagon, hexagon, beptagon, octagon, non. 


half the compaſs about, and the perpendicular drawn 


e 

4 tent. by 3 5 - 
n * * 

r i 


. 5 of ſtraight and circular Lines, the arches and angles 
-»bending inwards : if you cannot reduce them into 


* ſome of the figures above mentioned within“ it .ſelf 
Fou may do it by drawing lines without; and after 


ier ſegments or others, and there will remain the a: 
F.. rea of the figure, F 


angles, and ſo meaſured; for altho? they make. rather 
3 ſpherical than plain triangles, yet the way of menſurs 
tion differs not? but as in plain trapezias, there are o. 
N EI 380 of welken 8 * . as. {__ 


CE ILY e R * - ung 4 „ L K " 
- RF * r E IST. * * 1 * * Y ” 4 q is 4 = N ** 
P wm Ten Te, * —— \ p * 3 2 - } R 3 5 9 805 3 * 
3 - > wt ' 2 5 1 Fo t « * * 
4 oo 


* a 1 
b 
5 f 
* 4 
> 
$ . 
%, 
: 


4 


the. part of a eirele be greater than a ſemicircle, then 


length of the. whole; here take the half of the arch 


from, and A reminder; is che are of che den 
ment. ; 
I 0900. "If a Would me: abs. — . ob. 
ſerve the rules in meaſuring the ſegment, ſeeing the 
oval is made of ſegments; if it be from two center 
then it is but two ſegments; if from oute eu, it is 
four ſegments and a quadrangle. 2 8 9 

411-70 Regular polygons, are ech — as con. 
ſiſt of equal ſides and angles; and which may be. in 


agon, deeagon, dodecagon.;. for any of : theſe, take 


from the centre to the middle of one of the -ſideg, 
multiply the one by 88. other, and that, gives the con. 


1 2mo, To. „ any . <> hy conſillin 


vou have multiplied, ſubtract What Was added, whe⸗ 


Mountains and valleys are "be. ad. into tri 


* * 


—— 


2 4 a 2 
* a FP we hr a = es tA 3 e hrs Nn * Ti N 
4 ” ESE * = * enn * $ 4 = » * * 4 N ? 
| "IR "4 e — . ac” 4 4 
* p44 * n : * 4 : bs 70 ö ? a 
4 2 1 : 3 f . i " + af þ 
— f - 1 « 
” 2. 
* 1 
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- * 4 


4 he helf of both ends and Ades added for the mean 
me rcadth and length; ſo for mounts andivalleys, mea- 
pA 5 ure the circuit or baſe· part : of the nbuntain and its 


add them together, and take half that ſum for 


„the be be length; do ſo with the aſcent; of gving up from 
1 che foot to top, of two ſides of the hill; add the meafure + 
here. bf the 169g eſt and ſhorteſt fide together, taking the 
.leg alf thereot for the breadth,. and. multiply the one by 


@ 2 


the other, W gives me luperticies of the mount or 
And! as Your Haſhre the compaſs r the fox of 
the: hil};/ſo muſt you meaſure the cireuit or compals of 
the height of the valley or glen; and as you meaſured 
the top of the mountain, fo. muſt you the bottom of 
1e depth of the valley; add them together, andtake - - 
half cbereth fos the breadth : Likewiſe as you r 4 
fured the aſcent. of both ſides of the hill, ſo muſt 5 
the deſeent, or going down of both ſi des, to the babe 
of the valley ; add them together,” and take half for 
the length, and ſo multipl wh at before: 7 Shs 
III. Altho' I have ſaid enough anent meaſuring of 
land, yet there is much more e in dividing and 3 
lying out the fame. | 


1 ob. 
g the 
ters, 
it is 
Con. 
e in. 
ircle, 
non. 
take 
raw 
idey 
con. 


Ring he firſt time 1 ſaw the 1880 of it, was in ani 
gle BY an avenue of great length, Which croſſed a march ſe- 
mio veral times, which took in ſeveral pieces of land, and 
dell, BN caſt out others: but none of them being equal, nei 
70 ther in ſhape nor proportion, I behoved to meaſure 4 


both, and then cut off ſo much as ne balance, and Uh 

that from parts aſſigned. . "44>%" 
As if, from the triangle a 5 c, fig. 24. which con- 4 
tains 870 falls ſquare, you would cut off 300 falls © 
ſquare, fit, finding the baſe c of this triangle to 


le 2. 


tri: 
ther 


ur 50 58 falls long; lay, if 870 falls, the whole plot, 
c . have 58 for its baſe; what will 300 — 8 x 95 — 
mY 0 to cut off, haye for 1 its baſe, = "22 


I” % G 4 Vo 
i 5 ; 
y 2 | & = 4 
a uf 2 % | 0 bd 85 1 
84 1 N : 4 * I * i 
. Thee 


os 6.8... 


=. Mfr 2 20 ; ene . | \$79-: 5 300 


20 falls along the baſe from one n ore" 8 
end thereof, as. from 5 to ien EEE 
draw the line 4. 4, ſo ſhall «bd e Ne 
contain 2 30⁰0 falls, and ad: 0 87%. TP EP 1500 


Or, N — 
If ir be required. to take off a  876)1740a(2 
part from a triangle, according 

do any proportion given, by a line drawn A to 
any of the ſides aſſigned; let 2 5 c, fig. 25. be a tri. 
angle containing 7 acres, or 11 20 falls; and it is de. 
ted that 2 acres be cut off by a line drawn parallel to 
4 c. Its baſe-line is 57 falls, which. you muſt; divide 
en the proportion of 5 tq 2 in the point d; then 
ſeek the mean ee between b 42, and bc 
57, as b F 48 3; But. having in the end of this 
- chap. ſnewed "ie to find mean proportionals arith- 
e I. mall here thew. you how to 40 nen 
2 deſaribe Shs, di le 1 e Fa Fn. at the 
Point 4 on the baſe-line, raiſe the perpendicular e, 
1 the arch - line in e; then ſet. the length of 6 e, 
Which is the mean proportional from hon the diame- 
ter line, and that vill reach: to the point F. Now from 
the point at F take the neareſt diſtance to the line c 2, 
and ſet that diſtarice ſquare' off at à to G, draw the line 
- Gf exachy parallel to a c, ſo will the triangle & bf be 
ice acres, and Lee Fi 0 a- two aeres- abe ching pro 

+ pounded.” ja 
If you Wald eut of ſome vhs from. a ſquare para: 
- "Jet to one fide, you need. only meaſure that ſide,on 
- Which you deſign to take it off, and divide the parts 
Vou are to take off thereby, and the quotient ſhall tell 
how much you mult; ſet off. Example, fig. 19 is an 
oHblong ſquare, denominated a b c d. I deſire three 
N or 480 ny cut off mh and . to 
„ 


4 


* "OT 9 55 . * 
"FOE. 


4 . 


* * 
— A L * . 2 
* — x 


5 : 3 ia 5 ö 2 > | ix 5 5 „ fer : 0 8 1 
Phe Scors GaRDTN ER. 33 
b, which ſide is 32 falls; 480, che part ou 


re tor cut off; by 325 the fide of che ſquare, and the © 3 
juotient will be 15; therefore-ſet off 15 falls from a to 


and from h to f, and the ſquare @ b e is q acres, 


do 
58 


do 


3 


But if its ſides did not ſquare off, as the trapezium, 
ig. 21. redued the trapezlum imo à triangle, and di- 
ide the baſe into ſo many equal or une qual parts as vou 
would have the trapezium into: then find a mean pro- 

treme points of the baſe, and 


find the tength of th 


4 


to &, and from b to h, fo as to cut off 160 falls at, 
. parallel to the end a J, by the Line G h, . was 


8 
4 


— & F 
OUTS 


A h 4 EY 3 2 

. 4 ” 4 — _ * * " k g 5 
= 3 ; . + . X - 0 — 

6 * * 12 £ 
8 + : 8 5 5 7 - * = oy 1 * 
8 3 . ; FR” 2 , — 
* 5 * „ ; 7 wy 5 
#,* N 5 z ay * - 1 


= 7 4 1 5 a" * LO 2 82 : 5 1 1 4 

- = 4 - 0 "I. j 1 

"ot +: Ss AR "% 2 8 — . x _ oi BY, 
l ** 1-97 8 K 1 as 7 


NF third therefore is 2448,, and. 'the- trapezium-g e a is 
Eh but 2041. 87.5. which: Wants 407: falls, and the frac- 


- 2 2 % * ö . 
* 
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@ b c, Which will. divide the Hag into e equal 


=; Gig. 28. by a line drawn from the. point g: the whok 


d 2 2 that is, 10 falls, and abgut one fifth of 
2 fall; the which being ſet from eto h, to draw the 
line G.h, cuts off the e third of. ibis anne ben 
8 agen. as was deſired. 


at pleaſure. into a. geometrical ſquare, you need only 
reduce them. into falls, and. extract the Jqvare-root 


It is/ 8 to divide the pentagon, fig] 26. into 
two equal parts from the angle at a. The whole ff. 
gure is ten acres, one Rood, and twelve falls, that is, 
2652-falls, then the half is 826, and the triangle a be 
is but 441, which wants 38 5 of the half; therefore 
take 385. from the triangle à cd, by the firſt rule, and 
there will be. added the triangle a c Fto the triangle 


parts, the thing required 
It I am deſired to ſet off a third part of the Hexagon, 


plot is 45 acres, and 1:45. falls, ar 7345 falls; the one 


tion, which is hut. a little more than five ſixths of, a fall 
- 'wherefore. L muſt take 407. 875. from the triangle 
6 de, by the farſt.:; Thus, If 2523. 5p. the content of 

the triangle G die, have for its baſe 4 d, 62. falls, hon 
an muſt l go on the ſame to get off 407. 875? Auſauer; 


If you were deſired. 1 8 out any bar of acres 


thereof, as at the end of. this chapter, which is the 
length of one ſide, and o meaſures; e off by 4 
chain. Or., 
If you would N he in a . or ob. 
toog ſquare, you may lay. it Dis as L directed for cut. 
ung off fome part from a ſquare. parallel to one fide: 
for knowing. how” many fall you would have. into the 
- ſquare,. you may make à ſide-aiipleaſure, if 
not already confined to dne, alt divide, arne as is 
3 On 8 8 
1 1 


© 


7 


9 
— * 


Fg . 
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into If yo would make a triangle ta contain fo many 

le f cres, roods or falls, double the number. of falls; 

at i hen take for the baſe of your triangle, any number 

a bet: pleaſure, by which divide the double of they falls 
efor to be brought into the triangle, and the quotient ſhall . 
„andi be the perpendicular 10. that triangle, whoſe content 
angle mall be the number of falls propoſed. And herein 
equal conſiſts the reduction of figures arithmetically. 3 
_ _  1V. Pecbaps you may have eccalion to meaſure the 
gon, olliditey of earth; timber, trees, Momes⸗ Ec. "Nom to 4 
hole find the ſuperficies of ſolidss, fn 1 nn 
one Hit, For the ſphere or globe, multiply its , 

"a is circumference by itswhole diameter, and that gives 
frac- its: fuperkicial e das is to 22, or 13 to 
fang 355 ; ſo is the ſquare of the diameter to. the ſoper& * 
nglo ll cies. of the ſpheres 150 ſo is the diameter multiplied 
nt aby the axis of a cylinder to its ſupei ficies; and ſo is 
how the half e ts of a cone, multiplied into its fide, _ | 
wer; to the ſuperficies of a cone and ſo is the ſquare, of 
th of the chord of half the ſegment. of a de 40, the us 54 
v the pci ficies of that ſegment, rt. $62 of 
hex As 1 is to 1.772454; ſo is the e to tha 1051 1 
— of a {quare equal to the ſuperficies of a ſphere. Or, 
ccres as 1 is to 554189; ſo is the circumference to tlie 
only root of a ſquare, that. ſhall be equal to che e > 
root of the ſphere... 4 
; the V.. As ſuperficial. alice bath 144 Je 3 ; 
by ain one foot, ſo ſolid meaſure hath 1728 : every ſolid 
SEE foot is like a > 9 for what it, wants. either | in breadth 
obe or thickneſs, it muſt have | in length; for 12 tcimes 12 
Cut⸗ is 144, and 12 times 144 is 1728,” the e | 


ide: inches in a cube: quare foot: therefore, — Þ 
the In meaſuring a ſquare ſolid, multiply its length by A 
, if is ts Abs JM by MY „ ee 


0 ” 
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3 To TP HED cylinder, ſuch as u Teller, mulüph 
5 the ſemi-diametor 1255 the lemi. dreumſerenec, 404 ch 
by the lengte nr.. f 
To meature a cone, vis; Whats eigener baſe, 200 
ip ends f in x ſmarp point, take the ſuperficial: content of 
the baſe, and ee by one third of te usch of 
 - beight. {:- 0 
== nes 2 ahh a le hath: on get 
2 viſe, and ends ane . make ule ofthe laſt 
ene 6 5 ng 
I᷑0o meaſure a ſphere on ginbe⸗ vie «ſolid Ao e. 
very where equi-aiſtant from the center, eube that di. 
ametor, and multiply that by r1, then divide the pro. 
oy 21, the quotient is the ſod Concehe vl the 
_ } 2+ CLF. l 
I Hao Res to 80604 fo is the diameter whe yoot of 
2 cube equal to the ſphere: Or, as 1 is to 256 56 fo 
| ihe oir cum ference to the root-cube of e "equal 
3 OE ſphere. | . 
As x is 10 523599 6 is the cabvies. the. Hate 
5 ter to the ſphere. Or as 1 is to 909856 . is th 
. ſphere” to the eube of the diameter: 

As 1 is to. 01688 fo is che cube of e eireum 
3 ee to the ſphere : or, as x is to 59,21 7629 foi 
| . - the ſphere to the cube of the cireumberente. . - 
24 s 42 is to 22: or, 1 to.5236, fo is the diameter 
e do the ſolidit) of the ſphere: or, as 22. is to 
„ 42 or, 1 to. 190986 ; 10 ed Solkdiry 7 e 
# | 10 its diameter cubed. 8 ik 
; As 28 is to 22: or, 14 to 171 or, T to 7053995 
| i is the ſquare of the- diameter of 2 "cylinder; multi. 

plied by fr ſide, to the ſolidity of the eylinder; and 
J0oð0 is the ſquare of the diameter of a cone, multiplied | 
5 . N by one third of its axis, to cke ſolidity of. the CONE. 
As t is to 2 5˙1 327 ; ſo is the diameter cubed to a 
5 cylinder, - 1 5 


0 4 47 . 


The e Db „ 
To meaſure-a- lar. polygon; -as a piter of timber 
wed. into 5, 2 &c. equal ſides, with both ends 
like, multiply the ſemũ circumferonee by the radius 
x ſemi· diameter, and that product by the length 
| To: meafyre à truncns, vik. a cylinder chat Kaus, 
ake the ſuperficles of the circle, and adding the 
onger and ſhorter fides a e taks the half 
or the height. 7 
The ſector of a ſphere” is mare by multiplying | 
ts ſuperficies, ſpherical by ont third. of the height. 
The ſegmeut of a ſphere meaſure it asc a ſettor, 
c lg ſubtract from the ſeftor the'{olidiry of a cone, 
hoſe apex is in the center, and baſe” the area of e 
egment. | 
"The ſolidity- of a ſpberoid is pot by muleijdying the 
greateſt circle into two ! of the axis, about Which 
the ſpheroid is made. FV 


The ſolidity of the trunk of Abbe, Fiat ofa TY = 


wa circlegat right angles, with the: baſe; ſuch as ous 

vine catks. are, is got by adding two-thirds: of the a- 

rea of the cirdle at the bung or bidde rogetliney and 
multiplyägg the ſame by the length. e 
Irregular diforderly: ſolids, are e by Wer 

water in a prepared vaſſel, exactly vubical, fo large as 

it may contain it, according to Archimedes put tha 

body into the veſſel, pour in o mucb water ac may juſt 

cover the ſame; and make a mark where the ſuperfircies 

of the water touched the veſſel; take out the ſame irregu 

lar body, and make a ſecond mark where the W 8 

cuts the {ide of the veſſel; then take the diſtance be- = 

tween the two marks, in inches and parts, which mul- - 

tiply by the; ſquare of the ſide: of ihe prepared; veſſel, 

and. 2 product ſhall be. the folidity of the e 

body ſought... 21 tf ITY N | N 
VI. If yow would e any Wp den 5 . 


table of ä then _ down. the "OED the 
the 
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the length and breadth, add them- together, and aka 
ever their ſum be, the number aufwering thereto; is the 
area or ſuperficial content. Which, if they be fulls, 
and you deſire to reduce them into nerd; then out ef 
the logarithm thereof, ſubtract the logarithm of 160, 
 -- the falls in one acre, ahd. there ſhall remain the logs 
rithm of the content in acres- m 0 Th 
If you would meaſure ſolids by che table, ſet don 
the logarithms of its length, breadth and depth; add 
them together, and the abſolute number 1 this 
"logarithm, is the ſolid content required. 
| Alſo, by the table-you may extract the ſquare-root 
ES of any plot, field or other. os ann Pale MENS oy 
| _ gs vickneſs: > ti gy 
Take the half of 'the. log arithm of the given nom: 
N ber, 8 eg root dss e the number anſwet. 
23 N this logarithm, is the ſquare- root ſoughts.. "Or, 
# For extraction of the cube · root of any ſolid, take 
* the third part of the logarithm of che. giyen Humber, 
whoſe root is required, and the abſolute [number an. 
5 thereto, is the cube-root deſiredl. 
And to find a mean proportional between two num- 
ders given by the table, is to add the logarithms of 


_ 


them together, and take half: as if Jou would have Fe 

og 4 

dhe mean betwixt 30. 5 and 727 mow” ings yr 

| © * ͤbe logarithm of 40. f. rd ant  x:607422 f 
6 3 Joparithra- oy FO 1 5 48 1.85 7290 WW . 
8 \ 25 7 Bo 75017 Mt Ts 3 g 


The ſums added. | _ 1 Ns 464712 
Ray ©: The. half af the logarlibm le is 1932356 
The. number anſwering this bee Is . 9 — 
Ib mean pro 5 913 e eee e 
J0o find 2, 3, 4% 5; Oc. means Feet any two 
numbers, take; tbeir difference, and divide it by a 

$ 3 wy one Than the. e of means defir- 


„ | EE ed, 


5 oa 4 IF 1 
. 


at- 
5 1 quotient added to ithe laſt, „finds the firſt mean 
1; ent it, Cc. as, if. you Would have three. mean pro- 
01 portionals betwint As LE, e 
; ally”. f 20 5 my | 
60 „„ ; 
ga. The Meade of: 4 FI] 1 80618 
Lf The ee ES: #4 B. N 0.602066 | 
Re EY 5 8 13 . 4 _ » 
tt 55 LE 5 84 Js 
of The fference. is. a e WF; 1.20412 20 
8 1 4 2875 TIXY 
his 


The fourth here | is 0.301 9285 BY TER being. ad- 


laſt, gives 1.2041 20, the logaritbm of 16, and added 


27 ES 


8, 16, 32, areithe: z means betwixt & and 


99 


needfulto be known, I-ſhall. demonſtrate ou RAN 


I Example, If you were to. ſind the ſquare res. 
_{W-oot of 576,-ſyppoſing it the ſquare of 11 


figure, beginning always at the firſt to- 746 | Neri 
wards the right hand, viz. at 6 and œ ̃U1 


quotient or root: Then ſay, What is the root of 52 
Anſwer, 2 is the neareſt; therefore · write 2 in the quo- 
tient; and multiply the dame, laying 2 times 2 is 4, 
write down that under the 5, and ſubtract it there- 


oh have you-20, the ſquare root of Gi c ; conſidering 

56 that there is yet one figure to follow, and new you 

Wnt the ſquare root of the two oblong ſquares, viz. 

„42 , ande b, d, out of which you muſt ſubtract 

„o che little ſquare e hi; therefore dopble your quotient 

or root of the ſquare: Ge, faying 2 times 2 is , 

-.. vrite this down: for W e one figure forward 

N : CE : > OO EB VIZ, 
nn = ROE 


„as if 8 means, „ divide * 3, Cc. this logarithmeti- 


ded to the logarithm of 4, makes 01903090, the Jdga- 
ithm of :8, : for the firſt mean; again added to this 


o this, gives-1 Aebise, the logarithm- of 0: which 


But becauſe the extraction ef the one bteis 0 


fig. 18. make firſt a.daſh at cvery other . 3 


then juſt ſo: many figures WII be in tde 


From, ſaying, 4 from 6, there remains one; thus 


3 
. 


% + Bp 
+ 2 


1 EY * 1 5 7 L ak * RE > a . 0 . . 1 
A 1 — 2 7 * 9 : « oY A. "Ei >= 1 * BYE. * C * 23” A 5 
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„ Un. under 27; and wſe common divifion; ſaying, Hoy 
3X - often can we get. 4 out. of 17? Anſwer, 4 times} 
F write that in the quotient, and ſay, 4 times 4 is «6 
that ſubtracted from 1 e rang 1: Thus have yo 
4, the root of the oblong ſquare, out of which 100 
 arafi-the little ſquare once, becauſe you have it twWig 
the former doubling the oblong ſquare à thevefon 
Aultiply-che ſides of the little ſquare, viz. 4 in it ſell 
chat makes 16 ; ſubtract the ſame from in, :and-liher 
remains nothing ; ; ſo 24 is the ſquare root or 28 4 
whole ſquare | 18 576. 8 21 
- .. /Example ad, it the aa of this: aloe boy! 303 769 
zanke-the daſhes as before, a. under 9, 1, 4, and fay 
What is: the ſquare of 34 the dathes fo ' direQ, an 
not to g thorefore mind the eee eee 
the deaf Iquare root of g iS : Bur 01 
as in divifion, fo you: muſt look: if you 19 
3 che double thereof Cut of the EE 
remainders and the little ſquare too; If. 4 15124 
you mind this, yeu cannot go wrong. $48 1070 
But upon trial, 1 find it will work fb3;/ - 49 494969 
therefore ſet * in the quotient, and Le "ONS, 
multiply the ſame, it makes 49; write 
that down under 54 fübtract, and there 9 
his ſhows that the root of the large ſquare. is 700; 
 genſiderthat there is yet two figures to follow, as ap- 
- pears by the three daſhes, therefore double your quo- 
VE =» Sg - tient, that makes 14, and this is the length of the two 
E i 5 oblong ſquares; place the ſame as in divlſion, and fay, Wi 
How often can we get 14 out of 83 Anſwer, 3 times 
and 11 remaining: Now ſubtract the little fquare, 
whoſe fide is 3, chus 3 times three is nine, from 117, 
there remains 102. Then there is the Root of other 
two ablong ſquares wanting ; therefore double the 
whole quotient (% 73, that makes 146; place the 
e * d for * 5 How EIN 
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ah We get ig düt of 1026 2 of gradually, How2ok 
en one in de? Wenger g ones: inten, but not fours” + {| 
12, which will remain. Then try if we can have 
No; therefote take 73 and put in the quotient, as 
lefore in common diviſion, viz. / times one from 10, 
emains 3 and y times 4 from 32, remains 4; and 
times 6 from 46, remains 4. Laſtly, ſubtract the 
tele ſquare, bia. v times 5 frem e 497 Wale remains no- 5 
high; ſo [the ſquareroot of 343 169 18 737. ne 
| And if the number be ever ſo great, you mays . 
erve, That the firſt operation conſiſts of three parts, 
. T. Im, Finding the root of the great ſquare: 240, | 
The root of the oblongs, by doubling dhe quotient, 
nd uſing common diviſion; 3, Subtracting the 
ittle ſquare, for the reaſons above demonſtrated. The 
econd operation, if there de more than one, as in 
his laſt example, conſiſts, of two Parts, viz. 1 mo, 
The doubling the whole quotient for your diviſor, by 
vhich you divide your dividend, as in common diviſi- 
n. 2d, The ſubtracting the little ſquare, whereof ' 
he laſt figure in the quotient is always the root; and 
enceforth in every operation, if ever ſo many, you 
uſt always proceed as in the ſecond e 
But to find the ſquare · root of a num- 
der conſiſting of whole numbers and Hasle 
ractions, as 930.25. the ſquare of fig. 960 
8. work as it all were whole n,, . 9 | 
as before, until one figure of your divi- | 
or come under the fraction of your dividend; and; 1 3 
then the reſt of the quotient is a fraction, as is Plain by 2 
he example. = 
But to find the root of a Number, that is not z 5 
9 number, as 19, four. is nr 
ſt, and there remains 3. Now how to 3 > 
know the denominator of this numera- 19(4 ? 5 
or, is to double the quoti ent, and acd 10 5 
5 „ N 


TE 


1 


: ow 8 in roots: 7 Boyne: root of £29 iq 
____ andthree ninths. {of ot , 
l I have given you the geometr ical Demonſtration 
Ei the ſquare-root, which ſheyys. the reaſon. of its arith 
3 'matical oper ion; and «his. I could er Koki 
2A book. „ „ Keie te 
Dy I-confels,” I need to apologize or theſe, & the. 
1 "a poor but the earneſt ae fore 
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Faye PROPAGATION-. 


7 AM not 69 e che varieties in the tribes F and 2 
ox kindreds of plants, ſeeing I am not now writ s 
855 an Herbal; but only what is moſt material to Weir | 


propagation” and improvement: - Wherefore” 'F tall - 
ew, 4 111 W191 T 1 wq FLY, 15 2 1371 * 5 WF. 
„In general, the” ſeveral: ways of propagation; ane 
ben particularly fome e of the moſt uſeful. 

II. The ſeveral ways of 1 them; and theſe 


ER 18 a 
* re, 2 EA F A 44 K ER | . AH ET 
> o 4 %. N $ 3 " s «PN * : 2 , a 
0 
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1 By ſheds; kyes, kirndls; nate; Done: 2644." 
240. By off ſets, ſuckers, and {livings taken fromthe 
- Mother: plant. „ r SIA 
. 370. By cuttings, ſtems, and ſlips, ſet without roots. 
95 to. By laying t the branch of a x growing ene down 
ai iato the ear 8 


e | 570. 
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* 510. By carrying up Git to it, where | it rind not FT 
+ bend down. : 3 ; | t 
}  _ 6to, By various ways of graftings. | . 
_ 3123. By ſeveral ways of inocul ation. | 
I be buſineſs of this chapter is, to ſhew the manner 1 
and time of performing each of theſe ways. ẽ 8 
III. And fot by feeds : chuſe them from, 15 reſt 
Plaats, Ant ripe, the day fair, and plants dry. Lay 
them in the fun and open air. a little, ſome for rubbing 
out, others for Winning in 'their/huſks : and, as you 
ſhould not ſow fruits, kernels, nuts or ſtones, With 
” their fleſhy part on, but eat, or ruh it off by rolling 
in ſand, and then dry them a little; 10 Deither whil h, 
wet or Rep: them: neither keep any long after they are 
_ ripe. Moſt part 'of them. will keep till ſpring, but. 
then many will lye till the next, eſpecially ſtony-ſeeds, 
berries and kernels ; I do not mean Aſh, Holly, Yew, 5 
Mezerion, Hawthorn, &c; which naturally lye a year i ; 
longer, altho? ſowa immediately when gathered; yet MW . 
even ſome of theſe, namely the Holly, will lye ſome- x 
times a year longer than eie nate if, we Rae 
1 be not rubbed off. 5 
To cover the ſeed with the Road be of this A ankle are Ie 
axe ſeveral models, according. to the nature of the 2 
ſeed, ſoil, ſeaſon or fancy, either to ſow the ground 5 
and turn the ſeed in under the furrow, or by drawing il © 
. e in the ſoil, and then drawing the earth o- WP 
ver them with a howz or ſowing the bed, ready dreſt, IM 21 
> and hacking in the ſeed with the fame inltrument; of M ,, 
A harrowing, raking with a rake, or drawing buſhes i c: 
I over the ſowed ground to cover the ſeed ; or to put fill \, 
off the ſurface of the whole bed with the rake-head, pe 
and ſow thereon; then draw on the mould again with : 
F __ the fame; and having caſt up the furrows with a tho- IM . 
vel, ſinooth the bed wich the rake ; or make drills by: 70 


* 

3 + lines 
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ines! in made-up. hs; ſow and cover the ſame with 
the rake-head, not diſordering the ranks; or to ſet the 
ſingle ſeeds with ſticks by lines, or to ſow the bed, 
„and then to ſift fize mould thereon, G. ; 
i Sow the ſtrong and hardy deeper than the ſmall abide. 

W tender; and. ſow. ebber at ſpring thaw before wider, 6 
{ and deepetin a tight than a lif:Sdo inn fl ogd. a7 
7 Altho' I uſe for the: maſt part to plant andi ſow e 
5 very ſpecies by themſelves, yet vou may ſometimes 
h 


uſe mixtures, as Carrots and Radiſſi in one bed be- 
cauſe the Radiſh may be gone before the Carretgire- 
» aaire much room: among neu ſet Liquorice, ſou O-. 
* nions and Lettice; and/you. may lo Radiſh, : Lettice, 

4, Parſly and Carrots tögetber, guthering each in t | 
TIN ſeaſons : the Parſnips will ſtay tilt e and drop 


. 


5 Beat. raue in your Onion beds, 20 ſtay winter, after O- 
„ nions are gone: alſo Beat - rave and Skirrets, at a con- 

d derable diſtance in the intervals of planted Artichokes; 
t alſo at a great diſtance among e or mae enge 4 
* IM of the furrows of other beds 7 
Y WM The moſt natural time for 1 N ths Gels, -. 

4 of their own accord, fall to the ground; wee 


leſs, tho? many do well at this ſeaſon, as ſtony. -ſeeds, 
and ſuch as can endure winter, yet the tender, v hich. 
are many with us, do beſt in the ſpring; but for cn. 
> renience, we ſow at ſeveral other ſeaſons, as in dam. 
mer, at which time they require watering and ſhade; 25 | 
„ and in autumn, which is the only ſeaſon for ae. 
r which, if tender, require defence and ſhelter; nor 
can we have others early at ſpring without hot-beds, | 
which is required eſpecially by ſuch as come not to + 
be; in our ſhort ſummer. 

Endeavqur to ſow when the ſoil is in — e . 
ff = hot furrow is good, but clay- grounds will not har- 
ow or rake when new delved or plowed, 2 when 
: EET ot * ö - apa, 
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4 expoſed ſometime to air, froſt, ſyn and mowers, dom 
cCirumble and fall tender; hence ought ſuch to be pre. 
pared by fallowing; ſee more particularly the manger! 
and ſeaſon for each ſort in their N chapters 
F e +7 apt se e br © $453 0 

N "IV Suckers: GOES arhich;gto$\.con) fort ngioff⸗ 

or abodt the mother plant whertof ate: made roffiſets, 

by feveribgior-partivg then therefrom. In 

PFake off theſe ion trees and'ſhrubs; with a slolaw 

„ Jeanly pull: be dareful of Bulbous roots and Amen 
mwmonies: thatyouwoundrngt the Mother: plant. 

I ᷣ0 force ſuch as are unapt to put fortir lers na · 

h | turally,” you may bare the root of thoſe of a woody 

ſubſtande; cut it. into the pith, flit lit down little, and 

g _ and: put in a ſtlick td g pe open; level an the 

earth again, ſo ſhall the Ap eater. nge and ſo much 

the better, if there was an eye eee de gg . the 

cut. When the fibres are 3 cut off this Plant 
tg live by it ſelf. 

Aͤgaother way. is to cut the: root Slovak, a little! di- 
_ Nance from the tree, with a cleanly flop downwards, 
and xaiſe up the but- end of the root ſo cut off, till it 

be a little above the ſurface; as ftr root- grafting, 

hereafter to be deſcribed, level in and tread the earth 
again, ſo ſhall the piece left at the tree ſend forth 

© Foung roots, and che root lo _ and raiſed end out 2 

2 "Es "a 

Aich ff free 510 for Bulbs and other roots, will aun 
* them to put forth ſuckers, > 

Cutting the tops of fibrous Wa 1555 in rowing 
time before they flower, ene, them to off let, and 
to laſt long too. i 

The ſeaſon for ſevering off: e of Harder e that 
loſe the leaf, is in the latter end of October, and be- 
ginning of November; altho* you may have them alſo 

any time till March, it the weather is e 

a | BOL 
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Al young tender trees; with hardy 1 greets, let the - 


winter froſt be over, and before e Ur e. it 


is beſt for greens. n 


Bulbous and Tuberous .roots, whimatey have. done 


ſpringing; K e. their ſtalks and leades r 5 | 
wither. 7767 nu 09 72) 3 bevy alin ill 
All Frous rooted herb, when ſpringing; ane de. . 
fore they run upi to flower; althio Hu ay plhnt ma- 
ny after the flower is paſt; ſtallas and leaves cut; ad 


they ſpringing afreſh. But the firſt ſpring 1 18 beſt. * 


If d/ought, Water ſhrubs and fibrous rooted": "ſents 4 | 
upon their firſt Laer at leaſt ſhade them Kom the 


enſuing ſcorchings covering the ſurface with ſome 


bous roots in drought, onee in two br three days ; yet 


be ſparing,. and defend them from tov much raid. 
V. To propagate by cuttings,” is to cut off the _ 
beaceli or ſtem of a laut, WP 80 ſet it in the cant, 
without Gets? 7 r o Rad ieee 


Strip It of leaves and bene ts theibranohjof 
it is not too brittle; plant deeper than theſe with” 
roots; and in a rich. and moiſt ſoil, keeping it von. 


and ſhaded, until rooted ; cut off their tops, co. 


greens, as if your cutting be twelve inches long, let 


nine be under, and three above ground. + | 7357 117 "OY 


The better to effect their rocting, if a bending ſob. 


ſtance, as Yew, Quince,' Cc. twiſt their ends à little! A 
If render plants of great pitb, as jeſamines, July-flow- 
ers, Cc. cut only at à joint or knot, and plant them, 


and cover theſe cuttings, -eſpecially July-flowers -of 


Pinks, with bell-glaſjes,” and in ſun-ſhine ſhade them, 
nor ſuffer them to have any. a air: until they are well 
Tooted and are growing; for air rots cuttings, but itis | | 


othcrwile in layers. 11 large ſtems of pithy trees . 
e „ - FE 


3 N N F — 


Utter) rand-water che fame: e, 5 By 
needful. 15k ': unn N 3 
And àhougfi you. muſt water ue e fome!Bub | 
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PO. Stark, Er. ſharp their ends down to A point, der. 
the bark Whole on one ſide,  - 1 j 
Stack · july- flowers, . ſlit the berk near the end i im 
1 parts round the ſtem, fold up the bark ſo cut, 
| and, taking the-peePd part clofs off, plant the face. 
with this bark, ſpread as you do a rot. 
he time of iplanting cuttings is, if trees and ſhrubs, . 
a little before * and if herbs, when ſpring⸗- 
ing, as above: for. off ſets 3 and let the Ant of July- 
flowers and Wall- flowers be well ſhot, I. e. ſome- 
| thing firm, and take ſuch as have not hac a flower. 
Vi. To encreaſe by laying, is to bend down ſome 
x branch to the ground, and, With a booked flick thruſt 
into the ground, ſtay tie ſame in its place, and coyer 
= with earth of deepneſs as you ſee fit: Let the ſoil be 
good, watered; and ſhaded ia drought from the d 
1 feorehing fun; and ſheltered in winter, if needful. 
I ᷑0o force their rooting, if July flowers, prune off : 
| the under and withered leaves, and cut it at a joint into 
 thepithj: f. e. half way through, and ſlit it up to the 
- next joint; thruſt down the cut part gently: into the 
round, making it faſt, and cover it as before. If 
1 trees and ſhrubs, - prick The: rind full of holes at the 
place interred, or cut away the bark round at the fame 
3 25 2 3 = if the branch be ſmall, uſe it as July-flow- 
75 any refuie, bind them hard and-faſt above 
? tie ſlit with a piece of pack-thread or wire, to ſtop 
Tie ſap in its courſe, that is may provide for rooting. 
Cut off all your tops as you lay 98 EPR greens 
2 > and ſome very pithy trees. | 
Y The time for Jaying all trees and ſhrubs that Joſs 
BD whe: leaf, is October, as alſo March if ſecured from 
1 drought : : For all greens: in April, which therefore 
| . muſt be lad For Jag. e in 88 Sd 
3 W on.atþ e 8 
5 The 
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The trees or ſhrubs will be rooted that time twelve 
months, at which time tranſplant them. The July- 
flower if Laid: in June may bs. tranſplanted or taken off” 

in Septembe | Fe „ 432 416i. r 2 24 22 
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- VikCircum „eee is uſed; in all oy "ig 3 en- 


cept only ty that 
becauſe it will not bend down to it: Therefore faſten 
a pot, baſket, old hat, or the like on the tree, by a 


e earth muſt be raiſed up to the brunch, 


ſtake or ſome ſupporter; let it have a hole in its bot- 


tom, through which you muſt put the branch to be pro · 


pagated, and then, fill the pot with rich earth, having 


ordered the branch, as before, to cauſe it root, and 


water it often: Willow earth or rotten willow-ſticks: 


at the bottom of the pot, helps to retain the moiſture. 


I have effected this with clay and cows dung well mixt, 
after part of the Bark has.been taken off round, clapt 
ae with a double or n a to of en aber 


8. F 13524 FTE rel * J 


1 his! is a mid- ander as well as. a ſpring monks. and 


very notable for propagating ſuch : as can Jon be 0. 


therwiſe obtained. 
VIII. Graffing is to Take ä or rig of 4 tree, 
and place into another, | call'd a ſtock, fie to receive. 
the ſame, that the inward bark or rind of both 
join, -and the Lips e200) Whereof there are ſeveral. . 
Ways, as, . 
Imo, Of. asg in the clft; aw of the beats 
the ſtock i in a ſmooth. place, about half a foot above 
Ground, for Dwarfs and Wall- trees; as alſo, Stan- 
dard, Apple and Pear; for they will ſhoot up for a bo- 
dy but betwixt three and four foot for Standard-cher- 
ry and Plumb. Pare its head raggled by the ; ſaws: 
ſraooth, then oleave it a little beſide the pith, — 
your pen · knife cut a any Jags, r or 
blackrleſs, that Es cleaving.on each dae the _ 
chf * then . the . dy cutting on 2 
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ſſdes from ſome knot or bud in form of a wedge, mult. -4 
able to the-clift; with little ſhoulderings, not ra 
| the end: For if the bark be raiſed at the tall iS# oper 
end of the graff, eſpecially the cherry, it impetles is 
growing: cut off its top about three inches above che 
_ ſthoulderings, eloſs bebind i a-leaf-bud; then open the. 
clift with a grafſſing iron; ſet che graff, or two Sea i 
the ſtock be great, in the elift, ſo as the inward p 
of the rind of the graff may join exactly and cloſb to 
the mward part of the bark "of! the ſtoek; and if it 
pinch, as great ſtocks will, bind it not as you ͥmuſt do 
the ſmaller: Or put in 4 letle wedge gently: to keep itz 
take a ſlice of bark from the cut off head, and cut a:hole | 
therein, ſo as it may ſlide on; and join round the but 
of the graff, and cover the ſtock. cloſs over in form of 
2 hawk's hood. Laſtly, Cover it with clay, tempered 
with horſe-dung that hath a little ſhort litter in it, os 
with ſoft wax for ſmaller ſtocks: This is to preſerve 
i ſtom cold anddrying: wind, and from wet - which 
—_— At ©5 „„ 1721 N 
lk the ſtock ſtands perpendicular, ſet the graf 
on the weltide; if not, then place it on the uppe 
= Ale if you fear winds, ſupport them with cle, as 
_ ſplinters to a broken, ky E ine 
Vaobiadz when you fiid Minto be has them, 
3 . mid- ſummer; at which time top. ſuch» as —_ 
mot ſo large as to be in danger of breaking with the 
3 _ winds, eſpecially: thele N in the 21855 S 
5 as be deſcribed. : -- - 
= Pull up ſuckers loſe aud dleaniy froms the roots; ; 
20 rub offbuds that appear on the ſtock. - Graffs:can- 
dot thrioe or proſper; if the ſtocks: be uncleanly or ill- 
1 thriving, and thisis' occalion'd through bad training.” + 
Another yay of elift-grafting, is, to cleave the graff 
1 and not the ſtock; thus, prepare the ſtock and graff 
as for ſnouldering, next deſcribed ; _ with the a 
S | Kn e 
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hats time ann Ad. oat. 
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5 knife cleave the inward) face. of the graff in the eut 


part, and cut up the ſtock with a flop, ſo that one i lip 
of the elift ſcion may be bound on the one fide of the 


ſtock, and the eber longer 125 on the outſide, as in 1 
N dhopldering. -) 4: 8 3 nen 


The graff ſits 8 as on a ſaddle; with leg en 


. the: ſtackz. and therefore will better reſiſt the 


winds ; as alſo, the wound cauſed by the clift will 
ſooner tecover. - I ere y arne the ſame 
year wherein I graffed. them. 6 | BH HYW 35-08 
. Shouldering is te cut off the. heads of the ſtock, and 
ſmootle it as at firſt 7 then cut the graff from à knot-or 
bud on one ſide, ſlgping about an inch and a half long 
with a ſhoulder, but not deep; that it may reſt on the 


head of the ſtock: The graf muſt be cut from the 


ſhoulder, ſmooth; and even, ſlopping gradually, that the 


lower end be thin; place the . on the head of 


the ſtoek, and. mark by the end of the cut part of the 


graff, and cut away fo: muck bark off the ſtock as the 


graff did cover 3 then place both together, that the 


cut parts of both may join, and faps- unite" one with 
the other j bind them oloſs together with a baſs, and 
hood em win clay arenen e lung nr Wax, à 


before. 


e Abdecken in may be WY in ffreates dach, * 
or in re· graffing of old trees, and is only for Apples 


and ears; »hecauſe; later in: per forming, which: 1 ry : 


be the latter end of April, 5 the.baik of the ſtoccx 2 I 


vill peel z for · when botly ſtock-add:graff-is prepared, 


as in ſtiduldering, „ änſtead of Fn away ſome bark 
off the ſtuck, 9 e . muſt ſlit it 
on the ſouth-ſide from the top, almoſt as long as the 
Coping part of the graff, and looſen the bark at the 
top of the flit, with the point of the half round wedge, 
made of; purpoſe, tapering downwards to la pvint; 
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tin end of the flop of the ſcion, that it double not in 
going down, yet leave it with a marp edge; and be. 


Nock, and tothe edges ng oo) then bindand co. 


»:Graffing by 5 approneh, is is good for "choſe: that hold 
not well otherwiſe ; but herein the ſtack muſt be plae- 


- | ed: ſo near the tree where the grafſs are, that the 
branch may reach it; then may you clift or ſhoulder- 


graff the. twig you mean to propag 


And aſſoon as graff and ſtock do unite and are ineorpo- 


rated together, cut off the ſcion or graff underneath, 
cloſs to. n Pe r 6 ſubſiſt 725 the 
"i ſock only. - 
1 \Root-graffing i is, to take the tui ig of. any tree you 
mean to propagate, and a piece of root of the ſame 
kind, cut and raiſed up za little, as in g IV. and graff 
E- them by ſhouldering, uniting. che but. ends of graff and 
root, cauſing the rind of the root join to the rind of the 
= and fo bind them: The next year they may be 


" and readily hold; beſides that: the defeQ-of gr 
3 . ars ſupplied and they fit for tranſportation... 2 c 


EA the — material. eie 1 145 4 8 Ea. * 11e 15 0 


"nd Plumbs, ſome later with Pears, and end with Apples: 

| Chooſe not your graffs from: ſuch trees as are ill: 

© - — neither fro ſuch as have not comè toibear 
at all; but from conſtant and well-bearing trees, and 
. faireſt and fulleſt of buds thereon. : Let them have 
=: AG whe e ny $ ry whereof: mane 


1 
1 
. 2 
5 1 6 E 
3 : 1 ' 
— a ; 
* ” 


make boom Bor the graff; but firſt cor? a: little bark ate 


.cauſe, when the ſcion is put in, it will bear the bark 
hollow from the ſtock- nick or flit, preſs the bark on 
each ſide the ſcion, ſo that it may fall dofs to the 


ver as before. A . ew] 5 BY: 5657 it 


ate into the ſtock; . 


tranſplanted to a nurſery : theſe will be cafily dwarfs 
There are many ee ors but thele named me 
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Fl ad 86 er ae td. Ber wo but. of 
25 the ſtock be large, make the 3 
& grafts w Ben Boy — Gr year's { ſhoot ; :.and ſuch, having} 
rk blowing 19 5 actually upon them, J have ſeen bear 
on fruit the fame year. Bur ſome old bearing trees 
he Wl yield no gra 83 Iherefore you may cut out ſome great 
0 branch, 19 0 e ane w z or rather take off 
„ the! ſame prangh by clxrcumpoſition; and plant, and the 
new tree may furniſh you with graffs. Cut your graffs, 
e. 'ere they ſprout, and keep them; or carry them with 
he their ends Ai c a r ar Ving Bon, their (ROPE. being: 
er- cut off. 3 227 25 > £4 OO f1 Vat Sh e:: 
ks. Ix Innoculation differs::from the: formen Way 1 
0. graffing, and is mſtipᷣroper for Apriegeks and Peaches: 
ih, any fort will, mors; readily hold by. this than by graf. 
fing, except Cherries ; they come quickly to be a tree: 
for I had a Plugab;ſhot above fix} foot ten inches the 
firſt year; ;..and- tho} they miſs}! yet che 18 is not the 
worſe. Therefore, f A le 95) i 11 N 
I ſome conyenient and ſmooth part of e lock, 
at the ſame height as for graffing, with the . 
cut the rind athwart, and: from: the middle thereof, 
gently flit the bark about an inch long, in form of 4 
T, not wounding the ſtock; then nimbly prepare the 
bud, by cutting off the leaf to a little of the tail; tben 4 
ſlit the bark on each ſide, a little diſtance from the. © 3 - 
bud, and,, about half an inch above and /below the | 
ſame, char en the end below, that tt may the more 
calily, go dn; and having a (quill cut more than, 3 
half way, about an inch long at the end, for dividing. * 
the bud and rind from the ſtalk, therewith take it ff 
dexterouſſy, and leave not the root behind; for ix 
you ſee a hole under the bud on the inſide, the root 5 
is gone; caſt it ay, and prepare another "when the: 
bud is ready; 3, then with a bone, made half round, _ } 
and 1 at Vein . on one ſide, raiſe e 
8 barks — 
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bark or zh on each ide the fit carefully, "0 burting 
the inner rind, and with care put in the bud, thruſt- 
ing it down ill its top join with the croſs cut; then 
bind it cloſs above and below the bud with died 
ruſhes or baſs. Or, 
Jou may flit the bark of twe Noe upwards from the | 
croſs cut. Or, 5 
Cut the edges of hs bark: about: the bud of. an Sb. 
Jong «45g and the bark of the ſtock ft to receive the 
ſame. a ape 
| Reſerve one Fouts of this e piece of bark of 
the ſtock untaken off at the upper end, which muſt be 
raiſed, that the ſhield may flide up betwixt the ſame 
and the ſtoek, and Id bind it gently as before. 
The time for Inoculation is, When the ſap is moſt 
nin the Noek, name)) from June till Auguſt; near a 
month after N 7. e. cut through binding and 
bark, With a gentle flit on the back. ſide of the ſtock 
leaving the binding to fall away. of its own accord, at 
which time yon will ſee which holds. In March follow. 
ing, cut off the head of the ſtoek four inches above 
© a bud, and at that time twelve months, the ſtub 
, that it may heal over the wound. You, may 
prune as graffs, and tre 1 e Ge. See chap. 
IV. for more. 
Cluhuſe buds from good bearers, as befole; take them 
e * from the ſtrong and well grown ſhoots of the ſame 
Fear, and from the biggeſt end of the fame-; and if 
= you mult carry them far, firſt cut off the: leaves and 
| gk, the Ny and Wap them in wage leaves or 
"TIO: 
| 8 much at n in PRO a kor the rime and 
manner of the ſeveral ways of propagation. — 
X. In planting all plants, -prune their roots, that 7 5 
top them a little with a ſharp knife, except Aſp po br 
. cut 4725 Ns es i oy e vi. or- 
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K FIR ordained 15 tber; but the Gde-boughs: 
moth that the head may be proportion'd tothe root. 
Plant no trees deep, altho' ſome deeper than others 
W Een. their, raots, run near the ſurface, there they re- 
ceive the beneficial iafluence of the ſun and Moyer, 5 
which make vegetables fair and fruitful, 
_ Lay. Liter, or the like, above ground, he binn 
of their roots, eſpecially the firſt year. of planting: 
And indeed all plants require bbs ſhelter and ſhade 
with moiſture, hen. firſt e till they get OVA 
and ſtre ength.. . „ +3 
Cut the leaves And ſtalks of flowers and herbs, 
when. paſt flower or yielding ſeed,. nor. at any time 


oft ſuffer too many; "rather purge them in time. No 
A more. branches, Howers, fruits,. on any” tree or plaut 
nd than the root can' nouriſh perfectiy. | 
ck Neither plant or ſow every year the une . on 2 
at | the ſame ridge or bed, for it improves them te be 
Ws changed; 3 ſee more folly. planting, pruning,” TOE 7M 


ye LY Ge. in their (EINE, Pres ns 


a LNG: | 4h H A {8 . ; 5 bY 
1 1 " Wo to enden and f Prepare 0 Ga on,. _ 
FE 3 


if 222 IN 16 fiewed the ſeveral. ways of ates 
1 plants, it is alſo moſt requiſite that you prepare 
oy 115 ne, for effectuating the me. And thay: 1 is in 
8 | Cor: 0 4 
nd 770 N it, iz. Begin at one e end 85 the ground 
vou mean thus to cultivate and open, by a Ren from 
, one ſide thereof to the other, three or four foot broad, 
us. and from one to two foot deep, as the quality of the 
around admits,. and the plants require, as Liquoriſh, - 
of which mult have it deeper : This deing opened, NO oy, 
G3 ſure 
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fare off other four foot Nee at its ſide, turn that 


* into the open trench, with: the turff or Tr ſurface in 8 


bottom, and the eleait earth, on the top} the. 
whereof emptieth another; ag cut off 0 BE | 
four foot; and turn iti a9'before ;'thus trench by trench 
ill the whole be finiſhed?" ire on cy the | 
earth of the firſt ti ench to fill the laſt, or Have otherways 
filled hollows therewith; and left the laſt trench open, 
if convenient, fot rectiving weeds..” Or if the ground 
be hollow in the middle, begin there, and trepch 
both ways to Help the level; if high in'the- iddle, 
begin at both ſides or ends, till the 7 opal theſe 
meet at the height; for the fame reaſen: 
The latrer Sd of harveſt the Sende hel" for 
trencking, and it ly ying. all winter open to tie wea- 
ther is thereby melibrated: For as e 
prepare hard, barren and untoild ground, 10, 124 5 q 
fluch as is: Sad feck by long aid och ufage ape 

If at every. trenching g vod ap ply prop en mu . t 

with the Tecond: ſpading, or ger he ta 1 

da nd in five years re Len ir Wall become to Yor Wl 

= for all gardens and lantations. | SE 
II. The next excellent Way of- preparing ground, 
"7 Is s fallowing : begin aſſoon as 2705 reap the cro | 
let the ground be ſameching fl, Ache rü one 
- ſtay for a ſhower; if it N not 7771 in autumn, you may 
- fallow in November eſpecially if it 1 is ſtiff ground, and 
Te-ſtirin March or April when ydü plant or ſow: and 
| altho? you ſhould neither plant nor ſo it th at Year ker 
it elea of weeds in dinmdeß by hawiti g. G. an, 
tumn fallow again; but as i nenen 10 bi e 
Work you ſhould mik it Witk proper ill, 2 1 


oak ule of the Fob BROWNS Gf fades V Bal 
afe now sommon, 080 ele fideo 76 


ſhoveler eo caſt up the malt nigüld 4 e Fa 0 
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at Mie point of the ſpade, and nimbly break and chop SY 
he all the clods thoroughly; this is very material, as well 
ng as the. thorough mixing of: the- manures with the ſoil; 

er ſo that mixing, ſtirring, re-ſtirring, and fallow ing, is moſt | 
ch pertinent for the cold, child, barren, rugged natur. 


he ed ground in Scotland, all Weich ſoftens and tenders 
ys it, and ſo fits it for nouriſhing good ſeeds ad plants, WI 


n, as I can tell by experience: Therefore, 

nd III. I advite our hufbandmen alſo to che fellowing 
ch of their land as one requiſite : Slit-folding the ſame,'as 

e, a ſecond: Watering or overflowing” the land, as a 


Es third: Burning the turf, as a fourth: Draining exceſ. : 
ſive moiſture, * A fifth: Applying proper foils' and 
* manures, and that at proper ſeaſons, as a ſixth + Lay. 
a- ing the land to reſt, às a ſeventh: And above all, in- 
ell cloſing and planting about their“ land, as the: laſt and. 
[ WF belt improvement. Bs 
nd Example; At the autotnndl fallowing, Ae age 
At deep, and apply- hot unrotted and uncompounded 
bo dung and manures; at ſpring re- plow or re-delve, and 
ft apply ſuch dungs and manures as have lien mixed and 
BE rotted with earth; then mix, rake or barrow. The 


d, ſummer allowing i is to deſtroy the weeds,. and that. 

ur hy be done by turf, plough or hawing. 3 
I4 The huſbandmens fn-folding is equivalent to Gard. 3 
y pers covering the ſurface, eſpecially of dry and barren 


id ground, with litter, &c., The dung and urine of ſheep 

id and cattle waſhes evenly into ground, and ſhould be 

p turned down by the ſummer and autumnal fallowing, 0 

leſt its ſubſtance exhauſt by the ſun and air, except that 

je for graſs, then only harfowed with a buth of thorns; 
inſtead! of which Gardiners ſhould top their coverings BY 


4 
ff 


Þ. of litter with a little earth or ſang, and at autumn 4 F 
. delve all down together. „ 
Je  Huſhandmens watering 166% running Neugi Err — 


b and trenches where needful, alongſt or croſs their land, 
le 5 : G 3 TS 1 
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fo as ; the water may gently ſwim over the a thb 
is to be done in the winter on dry and barren grounds, 
Which leaves a ſulphureous pinguidity behind it, and 


ſtrongly improves either for graſs or corn; but that 
this huſbandry. ought as well to be practiſed on wet 
grounds, is evident, becauſt the running of this car- 
ries away the ſowr quality of the other.. Libalt ſpeak 


of Gardiners watering more partievlarly.. 1 


Burning land is, to pare its ſurface with the: turf. 


plough, and lay the fame. in heaps to- burn, and ſo: 
3 the aſhes :.But-if moſs· and heath, ſet fire through 
. without; turfing it. this deſtroys its | noxious ſowr na- 


ture, and the ſalt remains inthe. aſhes, for che ſirength 


ning the ſpirit of the earth. 
Draining the wet, bogy or Anf. cal ee ee bp 
trenches. a little. deeper. than the ſpring, how. deep ſo- 


ever it is, and then apply lime, ſoot, aſhes, pigeons- 


dung, Gc. As. for the abaunding of ſuperficial water,. 


that is eaſily, helped by common water-ſewers, or in: 


ſome grounds. by ſinking holes down to the channel. 

As the hufþandman ſhould have his land laid out or 
- divided, into. ſæveral claſſes, ſome 8 corn, ſomè for 
meadow, and others. for. paſture; ſo when he has ta- 


ken five, fix or. ſeven crops of corn, he ſhould lay it ous. 
for paſture, otherwiſe it will. wear out of heart; and. 
likewiſe-the paſture muſt be plowed vp, for, corn, elpe⸗ 


ow when it begins to grow moſſy. 


Ihe way, that the Gardiner turns bis ground to reſt, 
> is by trenching, and re-tzenching,. whereby it can ne: 
ver wear. out; altho? he muſt alto ohlexye to change the 


arops as well as the huſbandman.. 

How: to inclole and. Plant: about your: land, ſee. 
cap. 8 

IV. Among all the ravieties of ſoils, that next the 
_ ſarface of them is beſt, becauſe. prepared dy; the joflu-. 
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> MW That 1 a loam or light brick earth, is the moſt 
„5 3 ground for gardens and plantations; ſfrong- 
+ W blue, white, or red clays: are: worlt:: But the nearer 
t MW they-are to a mixture of loam, or if. they have ſtones 
t naturally in chem, they are the better: alſo the nearer 
.. W gravelly or ſandy gfounds incline to loam, ſo much the 
Kk better. Therefore. if your ground be ſtiff, trench wit 
ferns, ſtraw, beamham, thatch, litter, earth under 
© MW. wood-ſtacks,; ſmall flicks, &c. Ir gravelly or ſandy, 
o: (W then trench and mix with loam or m 15 ar of 
h .elay ; the turf of both ie goed. gp. 
- MW lf ſtrong clay, trench and mix with far nd Ki 
-- WM . way earth that hath driſt- ſand in it, rubbiſh of Bund- 3 
| ings, lime · rubbiſh, gravel, c. And if it be for gardens 
y or orchards, enrich with dung mixt with drift-fand, 
or light meuld,, heaped up fratum ſuper ſiratum i. e. 27. 
ing by laying.. And if the ground be eold, the more 
„pigeons and poultry- dung you put upon it, the light-, | 
ni er and warmer it will be. Or make ſiratums of earth, 
dung, and unſlaked lime. ſtones to lye a year, and then 
apply this compoſition, which: has Wes een a great - > 
r- MW fecret.: Therefore prize it. 
- Binding grounds, which will not rae as s you delve, 
&. if dry and hard, trenching and fallowing expoſeth 3 
d. chem to be ſoftned by weather as is ſaid: But if wet 
c 
, 
e 
e 


and N nx b aſhes, CT. cen in cultur- 

ing. 18 es 
For: preparing; 45 compoſts; l 1 uſe a | pany! ebe 
ſometimes I raiſe a hot-bed, made oblong, about four 
foot deep, as I can get dungs, vegetables, and ſoils to 
fl it: Here I lay all kinds or furts with ratums of 
e earth, as horſe, nolt, ſheep; pigeons, and poultry- 
1 dung, ferns, weeds, leaves, ſoot, aſhes, ſticks, faw- 
e dull; feathers, hair, horns, bones, urine, ſeouring of 
.. ponds, ditches, blood, pickle, brine, ſea-water, the 
2 of a houſe of 8 oy 1 . them lye a year 
t at 


1 * 
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at leaſh but not aboxe two: Then I take thew quit and. 
then ſtir, air, mingle. and. work them by thechſelxes, 


a I baue pecaſighyillabey, become ſucet and of an 
agreeable ſcent, yet; ret 
them fraq ihe ne dualities they otherwiſe _— 
84 Sole MY Fate got ſo apt to, gender or prod 


* or 


And pleaſapt plants, fruits, and roots for the table. 


V., Obſerve what manures are proper for the ſoil ; 


; "All hot- -dungs. and manures are proper for cold, ſtiff 
and moiſt grounds: So all rotten and cold dungs and 


manures are: proper for dry and hot grounds. All Ana. 
| nures that rekain iure, are, for poor, Landy and 


Bs raven ſo ils, A 8 . 1 ©, T {55 „ A edits 


"Horks.dung 7 is, * 5 Riff, and oola. ground: Dans, and 
"hops for hot and dry ; Aſhes for cold, {tiff and moiſt; 
old woollen-rags: for poor and dry ;'Lime-m6ſt. excel- 


lent: for, muiriſh and heathy land; hair of beaſts for 


dry and ſtiff grounds: pigeons and poultry-dung for 


Bog 'E:Ad and moiſt; 3 ,Fotten ſaw-duſt! for, dry; .rubbiſh. of 


building for, iff cold grounds; alt for cold and moiſt; 

but uſe it moderately, for it deſtroys: vegetables on 
dry ground, eſpecially at fuſt, but ben melted by 
inter- rains, it tertilizeth : Some have ſoon it on moiſt 
muiriſh land to great advantage, Hom deing far from 

the ſun they haye little wolatile. FFC 

Vl. In your applications you Is 4 conſider, T hat 

rotten- dungs and manures are proper for trees and 
fluch eflow, growing plants; and unrotten dungs and 
| apa for annuals, they being quick of digeſtion. 
Let not the root of any tree ſtand. on dung, fas leſs 
: Maroten-dung, which burns them; but upon prepar- 
Ed. ag proper ſoil, and compoſed, well mixed, .aired, 


ſtirred er faijowed. . Hoſt nouriſhing! are the cleanſings | 
of ſtreets, and highways e with the mud and 


3 of; 3 ö ac on . 


Is 


ning their virtue; this frees * 


ms, ,weed 3” and d, muſhroms, inſtead; of 'w 3 


bor well mixed and bello wech lol. 
Werte and well easter of 


Ive days kb 6a 3 
"give Fo Fi 1 5 Py "ys, $7 151 5 1 1 | x 


oft > then. ow . th a 
it, 410 Nes mA 
oe 15 7955 ac we 40 1 th 9 de 25 i 
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in the open air to rot and ſyeeten, and if you mix it 
with firata of. lime, 4 the! e ide to: its e aud 


, > © 74s 
| fer rtility.'. ©; 3 


 Edtrefh-trees f require od ry much leg as fr frpil-y Gy Ws 
ir iNET b 1 
Kitehen· herbs aud roots rag irs” ye very 45 


oh Ix 2111 fog 


Flowers and Hue plants cani ao we ſo in too "rank 9 
Wich dung, neither. can th hey proſper it it pe el but 

freſh, clean, earth, With one ;ngl Its-dung, we FAR +3 
en ok mixed: together, an annd.: a7 Hey CY IF na 1 
a little below the: roots : then. omMes in ik t. delicate 
dag .the, turf, of the pa e 1 ae ale 2 2 


* ang 3 FA ce «nn bb. 
ape and ſection 25 | 
VII. 4 | 5 | k 
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you may Paß 
80 ly lo. Wy it es 1 ang hiess from, 105 9 2 
 fortnight's: Bat M 885 ang, N een 3 
95 , 1 u 158 TOP, lay about. four inches ih e 
1 enen e ihere- 55 


may keep it ip a conſtant temper : ben ih ſeeds 
h 89585 5 Sir key MEE noe ray. the 


heat : 
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heat of the bed. How to cover the ſeeds with ga 
ſes, ſee chap. VI. $ I. But as there is reat trouble in 
rightly ordering this ſort of hot-bed ; Bi it-is here re. 
medied by a better, which is only. to fill 1 tread the 
pit full of new dung and litter, not covering it with 


earth, and place wooden caſes therein, about nine or 


ten inches deep, and about three foot broad, having 
wood-handles at the enefs; bore them, full of auger or 


. - wimblc-holes at tte bottom, and fill them with the 


"aid earth, and therein ſow your ſeeds; inſtead of theſe 
ſome ufe bafkets: or pots, which are very fit; but theſe 


| eaſes with the earth in them muſt Be kept warm dur. 
ing the while ſeaſon wherein a hot - Bed is neceſſary; 
and ig they loſe Heat, add freſſi dung and litter under, 


about and'betwixt the cafes, confequently the trouble 


of tranſplanting from one hot-bed to anuther: is here. 


by faved. There is dew on the glaſſes while the heat 
mains, but if exhauſted, they will be dry. Provide 
2a.ſhelter over the Whole, if you pleaſe, and. frames of 


glass over ihe in- ſide cales ; ; Others, you may leave 0- 


pen, as your ſeeds require” By this your pit and caſes 


are every year ready to your hand, requu ing only a 


ſupply of freſh dung.” But this pit. will be io much 
"me more excellent, 6 * lined round ar the fides with 
brick: and Where you cannot conveniently. fink it for 


water, vou may build the fame above ground. 185 And 
When this pit is empty, it will be alſo ready for win. 


= "tering of flower-pots, with Julyrflowers, Sc. © 


VHL In lr plants, uſe fot well-water, eſpe 
- clally for tender plants, neither rivers that run 


and Ae on ſharp. gravel; theſe veild no nem, | 
ment to plants, but rather chill them; therefore if you 
"muſt uſe ſuch, let them ſtand ſome inne in the ſun and | 


a open air, wcovened ] in tubs.” _ 
When qung lies above ground zbant! any plant, as 1 
| uſe to do wit trees,  Artiehokes, Ec. the water de- 
; : |  feending 


% 
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ccending thro? the fame i is. very reliſhing. to the roots; 
if you. pour the water at a little diſtance round the 
tree: for, when laſhed on the ftem,. 3 waſheth the 
earth from the roots. 

Water no plants with en king, Fee 


ter, nor any water that ſtinketk: „ and large 


pond- water is excellent, but keep it not too long; yet, 
i in a large veſſel, the oftner you Kr! it, the longer it will 
keep ſweet : ſo the larger your ponds or rivers are, and 
the opener to the ſun and air, andthe more moved. by. 
horſe, geeſe and ducks, the ſweeter it will be. Ai 


if the waſhings of tables, ſtreets, dung- bill water, 


Ec. run into them, that adds much to their fertility, 
providing they have ſome ſtirring, to make them ſweet, 
and diſſolve the crudities of dung, Ec. Fo nh 

If you fear dry weather, defer not too FF, but 7 
water while your ground. is yet moiſt, if you intend, 
to water at all. Theſe that root deepeſt water moſt.z- 
and alſo when you begin, continue it as long as you | 
find occaſion. In watering trees and greater plants 
ſtir and waken the earth a little about their roots with 
2 fork, ſo:as.it may drink the more equally, minding 
to tread it firm again. And for the ſame eauſe you 
may ſink the earth a little, in form of. a ſhallow diſh, 
round your artichokes, Ec." Dip your flower-pots.in 
a tub of Wafer to drink mrongy the. holes. at the hot- 
tom. 

When you water beds of ſmall ſeeds with the wa- 
tering pot, ſhake it nimbly, that- it may fall like a 
ſhower of ſmall rain. I have often made uſe of a. 


handful of ſmall.ſtraw- or hay, drawn as thatch, tyed 


inthe middle, and at one end poured water with a cup, 
and ſhaken the ſame, that it appeared lke a gentle 
bedewing.rather*than a glutting ran. 

some that are deſirous to have the ground always 


moiſt about 2 Plant, e fe near it a . 
| | e 
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| with watet, nd in "Y a. 6 Pee of Woallep"s 155 | . "with. 


one nd, thereof hang! ng ou Ke the g 
other in the warer : 1 5 cloth being 11 hn Wet, 1 Fan 
drop eontinually, if the en be lower t 


that within the veſfel'; and when the water within 7 J 
itt maybe ivgmented : If it drop not faſt enough, the 
Eo” cloth 'm ay” be: Bee if 00 faſt diminiſhed. .. 2 ont 
| „ Fall in the | {pring While the” 1 is Ms oo & 4 


: the . 1 e or 1 10 very, es, then the. 15 ö 


f I ing is tlte beſt time. 
E E wet, and * 4 

t or over dry, an; Falcrays, fer them have good air 
kich 'conduceth'1 much to TOE: an and ie, vj 


e + + 


out which e can ive. : EE TOS, oY 
| es 77 9 75 1 A b. . | | 
1 ae ang © order Fo Pin rake 
41 he Ar e 


bro 2 > E. er | 
s Wb here the ane ST FEY hav. 
ing confined them tagone chapter, I ſhall ſpeak 


briefly,. yet, I. Ape Hag 1 Wei government, 


thus : 5 „5 
" Altho? the elt of F orreft- trees may %s increaſed 


our while, raiſe them from the ſeed. . Therefore 


prepare a ſeminary or ſeed- plot, together with a nurſery 
well ordered and handſomely made up in beds, as in 
part I, chap. V. { II. And there fow. and: ſet your | 

- ſeeds. and plants in their reſpective ſeaſons; keep them. 
clean from Weeds, and water hem ben need re- 
e e V - quires 


, atid fy 


f R an. nw Ab on and! tas we... fans ant at” oe; ao. 
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y ſuckers, layers, Sc. Yet if you deſire trees worth. | 
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quires; - Alſo dig up and dibble in theſe: caſt; up-by © 


che froſts; as well as ſhade and fhelter them in time 
n two years in the ſeminary” after they riſe; then re- 
„ move and plant in nurſery, in diſtance a foot one way .. | 
c and half a fuot ther other, or: five-rows in the bed, if 
bx foot broad, in ſtraight lines, having firſt prun'd 
1 IF their roots, eſpecially top'd the main root what runs 
ce. ſtraight down; fo ſhall they ſend forth ſide or feeding 
t WM roots, and agree well with tranſplanting thereafter, Alſo 

d proportion the head to! the root, by pruning up the 


n tide-boughs, reſerving ſome of th e:ſmalleſt all the wa 
„on the body, to ſtop the. ſap in its eburſe; that the tree 
may grow great with its height, and this will prove the 
r beſt fortification againſt the inds . 
r, Curt not the tops of theſe trees you ordain for tim- 
1-, | ber, except ſome. grow crooked/in the nurſery. ; theſe, 
except greens, - you may fell near the:grobagh in the [ 
fpring, or at midſummer, and train up the ſtraighteſt 
ſhoot again to be the tree. When they have ſtood 7 
chree years at moſt in this nurſery, replant them at a 
52 wider diſtance in ſpade- bit trenches, three foot one 
way, and two the other, where, they may ſtand till!“ 
chey are ready for planting out in your avenues, parks, Þ 
. Wl groves, Sc. Which will be in three years, if theſe fules 
k be obſerved; But if you think them yet too ſmall for 
t, ſetting out, you muſt tranſplant them at a wider di- 
, Wl fiance, and at every removal top all their roots With a 
d harp knife, and thin the ſide-boughs for lightening the | © I 
h head; but do not prune up all, as is the; cuſtom f 
re ignorant Gardiners, whoſe trees are fo long, ſmall and 
y. tcop- heavy, that they cannot ſtand; But of pruning 
in more hereafter. If you neglect this tranſplanting and 
pruning the top-root, while young, your eſſays to 
do it when old will prove ineffectual, nor Will they e: 
„ver, e Worth the While. ;x7ĩ7é?'%ÿ0 
es „ e E 5 5 —_— 
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An the. time that n 
e = HEE 
- careful to eleanſe them from weeds and futkers, by 
delviting,” howing, Ec. NO De late "will foou 
PM PN com he ak 
2 e your: om Wige, 

Ken dirs trees; and the faireſt, ae 
ighteſt thereon; for tis obſerved, that the ſeeds of 
ow trees, i. e. trees whole pith is conſutn'd; do 
nor fil well, or come to perfection, as Langford lay $ 

ef Pears, concluding that the kernels of fruſts —.— 
much r And I adyiſe you to feject ſuch 
as were never ſet hy art, as peeviſh parents for chil- 
dltren, that muſt be thus accommodated with uncouth 
lodgings, as well as dyets in their travels: Tis a fa- i 
| rality attending many people, who account all things 
ricliculaus that they have not been bred up wich, or 
A qccuſtomed to; ſo with trees in ſome reſpect. 

> . e the Oak, the Acorus which ret = 
2 ut forth a luſtier root than ours; nor do I 
1 approve them in natural woods; they ripen in the 
1 e of October, then gather dem in a dry: day, 

And lay them in ſome open room to dry a month, torn- Wl * 
them with a broom; then lay them in a couch of i 

ſ 


_ 


— fand till the latter end of February; dibble them 

ia the ground two inches deep, twelve rows in the 

bed, if fix foot broad, and they will come up the 

fame ſeaſon ; and altho? they will grow on any roomy 
they grow better on the beſt, that is, a 

7 my earth. Order. them as is directed in the ow. 


Fg he Flm chin grows. with: a las and taper voy is, 

_ molt worthy your care: We have extraordin nary clean 

and ſmooth barked Elms from Holland"; but I think if © 

they take more pains in preparing and making the 

car 50 fine for them „ * is moſt . i 
e 


IT 


edle to their francehnefs..: Their ſeed falls inthe, * 


ripen in the beginning of October: When they . 
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ginning of June, tho?. it doth not fill + year; 
when. they begin to fall, gather and ſpread tien on a 
cloth a little, then fow them immediately promiſcu- 
ouſſy over the bed, and very thick, covered With hear 
an inch of earth; Ihad them come up ichs ren days; 3 
they love a light earth ſomething moi) 

The Aſh ſeed'is ripe i in Novemberiand N 3 4 
having ſpread them a little to dry, put them in a bole © 
ſtratum ſuper ſtratum of earth and ſeed; take them out 
at ſpring. come twelve months, and ſow them as Elm, 
for ee ee riſe, and love a tender il dal too : 
mo , 7 "eg! 21 1 * 

The great Maple, commonly, bor. fh called $5 
Plane, its ſeed is ripe in September; ſow it at ſpring, — 
it comes up that ſeaſon; affects a foil wih:Alh, or tas = 


ther better and ſronger. i kf 8 2 „ ; 1 1 
The ſmaller TOE is rather for hedges: + lg ſeed les 4 
as Aſh.” e 3 1 | 


The Beech ſeed ripens 3 in 1 the end of September, but 3 
it fills not well every year, nor havelwe ſuth-plenty of 
old trees as could be wihed; for thaticauſe we fend _ | 
abroad for ſeed: Aſſban as it comes fo our hand E22 
may be ſown, or rather kept in a'couch- of ſand, a2 
the great Maple, till the ſpring”; for it comes up thar = 
ſeaſon ; it affects a light ſoil, not cla x,. 

The Walnut and Cheſnut, alto”: they- are ent 
trees, I plant without the orchard wralis; their nus 


to fall, take them off, and rub off the out ward hut, 
dut de not wet them; then order them as Acorns'; 1 
they come up the firſt ſeaſon, and affe& a light | 
my earth. I could with.for more of the, ſeed of He 
chefnuts from Tury. 
The black Cherry or alen is a ws thet Hoveweell 
in AVENUES Aer e there” is” a 7 ſort ach 
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take it tchbe a ſort of Heart, but tis a great bearer, 


which istt property the Heart Cherry wants: A are 
beſt ſtocks IH ſtandard Cherries: the learn 


and; the ingehlone Cock takes notice of this tree. But 


it is now found, that Heart Cherries grafted upon the 


bird. Cherrgy, makes them more fruittbl by far than 


when heyy aye graficy: upon”t che black SPE or Gen. 


tree. FA 4 „ 2 1 * 8 5 5 Aran 5 
Gather their fruit when full ripe, in i the beginning 


of Auguſt; eat off the; fleſhy part, f. e. the fruit, and 


lay the ſtones to dry a little; then lay them by ſtra- 
tums with eanth; Which prepares them, if ſowed at 
ſpring, to riis that ſeaſon, otherwiſe, they lye tillthe 


next: Theyl affect a light ſharp ſoil, and, if you may, 
mix it with compoſt, and on it ſhall be lit for Cher. 
| ries of all ſorts . # > | 
The fruit of the wild 1 AO EY called 

ERons-tree, ripns in September, -which you may eat 
or rub off by rolling in fang.;. then prepare and fow 
|. - them. as the Wild Cherry or Geenitree. They love a 
moiſt ground o ſhade not wet z if you ineline to plant 


® Ms in a better ſoil id avenues, methinks they would 


be very pleaſant; When ſpread over with Fhelr: wimble- 
faſhion'd bright red it. 2 


Of the Lime or Einden e the EISSN leaf d, with 
odoriferous flowers, is beſt; the ſeed ripens the begin · 
nig of October, but fills not well every year with us; 


and indeed we have but few that come to any conſi- 


derable perfectzon; yet I have ſeen them bear ſeed at 
Hamilton: It ould be a little dried-in an open room; 
and eohched. in moiſt ſand till winter paſs, and then 
own in a litile ſhade in May when froſts are gone; 


becauſe as it eomes not up the firſt. year, ſo ĩt comes up 
| A May. Pty” of that time twelye months on 


Cm 


Ws * | . 2 he 5 | 
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e was Born, ſeven miles weſt from E. | 
dinbuyghg-whoſe fruit is preferable to any Cherry: 1 


Evelyn 
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which it was ſown ; and they muſ udt be too much 


expoſed to the ſeorching fun: They leve a freſh los-. 
my earth, and, in planting them, I dvi you to cb 
yer the ſurface of the earth about chem with litter FTE 9 
with earth, the — at leaſt. e - A 

The Hore-beara 1 _ ordered as all \faple': 5 
They like a dry ground, and are 

The Hazel ad Filberds- ford or Wie af uſed ar 
Walnuts : They delight the ch banks, nor are ey. 
ſtately forreſt. tres. bs ttt 09 UT ee » 
The Birch is a proper tree for ee of our pod; 5 
dry and barren grounds: I. never raiſed any of them 
dy ſeed, in the wood” they are ſo plenty dy ſuckers, — 
&c. Many of theſe handfome. trees bo have” pl Y 
ſucceſsfully. LOTS rae e 7 
The ſeed of the Bean-tre-foil, vulgarly called Pea. PR. 
cod. tree, ripens in October: and being kept dry a 
winter, and ſown at ſpring, it comes up n ſeaſon, 


The White Poplar, yulgarly- called Abele, is a 4 — 
grower and pleaſant tree, ſo is Aſpen; they a are caſily® - 
propagated by. cuttings, ſo is: the laſt by ſuckers: 7285 1 

chap. I. $ V. They love a good foil, very morſt. 1 

The Alder is very propagable;: and loves che TOE: . 
ſhes ; arid ſo is the Willow; Sallow, and Ozier, they: 
5 Aa moiſt, proud) ang MEL Jo: ang Us: * 4 

we 3 

But I come to greens:; as, „ EO ; 

The Pine-tree and Pinaſters, whoſe buſes you ma 
expoſe to the ſum till they open,and feeds fall Out, are to 
be ſown in March; but, if late before they c mD 
home, as they require the ſummer ſun to open em, 
if yon then ſow, they earnot get ſtrength ſufficient 8 IS 
withſtand the enſuing winter; therefore keep them in 
dry fand all winter, and fow:- them in the pri 18. oY 
they riſe that ſeaſon wherein they are ſowe: hex 

H 3. _— 
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love a good and tender ſo i they are ſomething tender” 


While young, ag ell greens are z the gteat Pine is ten, 
derer than eee nos in traniplanting; there: 


fore obſerve the in clapier Yi1..$-LJa«ſhade: and 
ſhelter in both extremities of heat and cold w 
young. But there is none ſo proper for us as, - 
The Scots Fir wany of their canes, have I. Sether 
ed 'any time rates January and the latter end of 
larchz lay. Þ em vn a, cloth te the oo which: opens 
them, to be ſown the latter end of April: they come 
up that ſeaſon, and love à ſoil with the 8 See how 
to order in nurſery: for they muſt be dibbled in again 
the firſt year, as ſpued up by ſroſts: they of any tree 
will grow on moſt ſorts of ground, if well ordered 
and prepared, and ſecured from drought the ſirſt year. 
And therefore help the ground where it is not to pur. 
poſe, they will repay, you or yours for your pains; if 
vou plant in gravelly, or dry ſandy ground, mix it 
With clay and turf a large diſtance round about the 
roots; or, if in ſtiff and moiſt clays, trench eight or 
nine foot on each ſide round the compaſs of the roots, 


5 - adding ſmall gravel, fat ſand, Cc. and Plant ebb. - But 
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enough of this in the laſt chapter. ct 

The Silver Fir is ſo ordered; PPB it is tender while 
2 and ſubject to blaſting. 0 

The Pitch- tree is a hardy. tree, and no- wonder 

"feeing, as Iam informed, it tight PN nature plencifl | 

| or Norway. Sort; * 

The Yew is alſo a howdy: 3 A only requires 
2 ſome defence while young; their berries ripen in No- 
vember: rub off the fleſh or clammy fubſtance, and 
lay them to dry a little, but not at the fire; then box 
4 them ſtratum ſuper ſtratum of carth and ſeed, placing 
hem in the ſhade-tul the ſpring come twelve menths; 
Fat which time ſow them, ANA: Pt) hey: ſpring: it 85 
2 : 1 Food: * not A, N ti; 
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long; it is:the»moft propen for hedges of WT ak 
a green, hoſe feed-iripens in October, and is to be 


$ _ $ ” 1 a 4 
E 0:1 


leave them here, and come to ſhew yeu how reaps. 


making a trench round, and be not haſty: thenſto = | 


as 4; horſe- foot; cut off all the bruiſed and b 


the caſe of well-trained trees in a nurſery ; neither ; 
muſt their long roots be top'd. x $9. Ji 5 


woods or other places, who were never before tranſ- 


The W Suiiana KEH. 9r 
| The! Holy is tor beuſtdb as Lew, for! ey 


in the world: next thereto: is the Hawthorn, tho! mor . | 1 


fg as Holly; for it rileth not till ſpring come twelve _ 
months ) ande the better: you' pre pate and mix the 
ground, the larger will they choat. Nor let any 
imagine, - that Holly alſo loves not dunged' ground z 
nay, ate and” W Jail Barc I know 
the contrary» bycoxperiences. ©! nts bofoynth cf oh 

I ſhall peak of ſome ſhrubs in chap. VII. for I muſt 


plant and prune the ſtately Forreſt trees. 
111. In | tranſplanting, ; remove with earth About 

their roots, if you can, eſpecially greens;; atleaſt take 

all the roots up a good diſtande from the ſtem, by 


their roots with a ſharp knife, the ſlop tending 


parts till you come at firm wood; top the ſmall room 
like hair to make them ſtiff, fo as they fold not wen 
the earth is put in, and rot thereby : proportion the N 
head to the root by thinning it, prune the ſide· bougss 
reſerving always ſome for tapering the tree: theſe-you 
may cut cloſs and ſmooth by the body, ſlanting up- 

wards, and they will ſoon over:grow the wounds, if 
the ety cut off be not 0 510 Cut, not the x a or. 


ceſlutly 4 are Kiminihee upon an But a nor 3 


The rule for removing old large trees 3 : 


planted, | = 


Set 
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8 make a trench at two ſides of the t troe, 
at a conſiderable diſtance, till ean yon force che e e. 
one ſide; then me' tho —— as ma. 
ny collateral roots as you can; leſſen * or lop- 
ir, if it will ſuffer, and ſo ſer up the tree again, and 

tread in the earth about , av it was; let it ſtand two 
Fears to emit ene roots to ral it when 
| plamed out. 28 OY If} 4 £934 C 38 Fe 14 . ROT 
Hut to m nicks, trees aghin. Wen you remove; 
as is directed, carry them as quickly to their new quari 
ters as you can: let the-foil where you ſet them be as 
connatural to the nurſery as poſſible; ſee the laſt chap... 
for preparing grounds; * part l. chap. III. and IV, 
for the orderly ways of planting. - 4 
The ben wn n to make the holes a year deford 
vou plant, and in ſummor ſtir and turn their earth, 

* no weeds grow thereon? make them betwixt 

Dre and eighteen inches deep, and detwixt four and 
: foot oe if. ee trees: WE if the 


. 


* | "When ou DD — che Hates; in We 8 = 

bh "Ml up the hole with fine earth, till it can only admit 
che upper part of the root to ſtand level with the 
= ce; this is not to plant deep, for they that de, 


Hut cheat themſelves: then ſet on the root of the tree 

in the middle of the hole, and if no earth adbere to 
| the ſame, make a little hut in the middle of ſmall - 
' _ earth, and lay the roots right ſpread round about with 
| _ hands, that none lye folded or diferderly ; then 
1 * find imall earth amongſt the roots, and ſhake. 
| md move the tree, ſo that the earth may go in a- 
mongſt chem till no cavity or void be left to let in 

the ain; fuch roots as fold, raife up and level in their 
: Fo wes” with * hands, Ig on mere 


* earth, 85 
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„ 2 r 0 gently; 1 chen fill one more, abd Gad 
e, well wich your heels,” till-ir' be as far filled up about? 
it as it ſtogd in the earth before; make the bulk a. 
bout level on the top, and juſt the breadtſi of the hole, 
and it will be abont half à foot above the ſurface, f 
ordinary nurſe trees and good ground. ou may 
put on the ae ſtring to make its ee 
and handſome, or, if you intend to make it Axe a 5 
ometrical ſquare, then ſtraight lines from fide to ſide 
of a thicket will make up the bulks, that the Whole 
will appear as walks and borders two ways: lay new 
horſe- dung, and litter or ferns above the bulk, ſo as it 
touches not the ſtem, covered with a little earti = 
keep it from drying the rains will wath tn'its ſub⸗ 
ſtance, and refreſh the roots; beſides. it „ our 
ſummer droughts and winter froſts. 07 eee 
The firſt year at leaſt go through, now d ics, 
and tread them right after Winds. I am not for ſtakitzg 
trees, but for training them ſo as they may not nee 
it, except you drive three ſtakes about SG tree: at whe 
out-ſide- of the bulk; then the double ſtraw. rops tyed... 
from its body to all the three ſtakes will ſecure it; 
and, if you faſten croſs: flicks, briers and thorns, this 


ſhall be a fence about each tree. Rub off buds that 
at offer to break forth near the root, or any place where 
he you wouldn - have them; but ſtilh leave ſome here 
e, and there to ſtop the ſap from running toe much in 
ce. head; keep: them elean of: Suckers and weeds,” by 
to howing in ſummer, . and delving, and looſening the 
al mould abqut them in ſpring and autumn, i. e., at the 
th two equinoxes; and tread them again, ee 
en drought: and Minds. 1217441 516-7 © A Ft 03.5 3 45 


If you obſerve what is ſaid, you may: expet 
and eee) ca 1 if right pranech and and ches in- 
cloſed. 15 No 2 3-5 71 55 l | 1 0 360 
5 5800 The 
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The time of 1 ee the. Gaſon: for off e 
chap. I. $ IV. Neglect not your, time of early plant: 
ing, that is, as ſoon. as they leave growing, and be. 
fore the froſts come on, and you hall ſee them. far 
ont. ſtrip theſe ſet in the ſpring: tho I have often 
1 in the ſpring through neceſſity; but then I was. 

ſomething more than ordinary careful 40 de- 

Dal them: from the enſuing droughts, by covering 
their bulks, watering, Ge. vet I prefer the ſpring for 
it and other ſach greens, Lomas therefore unavoid 
ably require the ſame care. 
IV. I ſhewed before how to prune in che 3 
| F young; now continue it when planted out: 
whilſt they are ſmall, prune every year; wben a little 
older, once in two-years; then once in three or four, 
and never ſeldomer than in five or fix. _ 
.- And as you prune up the body till it arrives at the 
a deßted height, leave ſmall branches here and there by 
the, way, that it may bring greatneſs. with irs height, 
Lal be of conſequence the more able to ſtand; let ne. 
Ver a tree get a greater head than its root. is ſuffici- 
; ently able to nurſe and bear; neither be raffi in lop- 

them, except they be already top-heavy, which | 
ings crookedneſs; if ſo, cut at a crooked place, 


. et a a 8 


= diraighteſi ſhoot again to be the tree; rather if you 
enn ſave its head by thinning, viz. cut the under ſide 
thus at mid. ſummer; and flit the bark in the f ring, 
o may it grow ſtraight and taper : purge ſtill the 
head when needful, and prune ſuperfluities; cut off all 

that croſs, rub, fret, and gall one another. Permit 

not trees to fork ; train them with one ſtraight and ta- 

per body, and z handſome, round, pyramidical head. 
And when you prune, cut cloſs and ſmooth” by the 
body or bough with the kniſe, or chizel and mallet; 
we if the branch be great, cut with a "Ny — - 
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firſt underneath, and ſmooth it with the chizel, ſo will t 
it heal the better: but, F theitree be very old, and 
the branches great, ſuch will never be able to over- 
grow the wound; therefore if 50 maſt eut ſuch, do 
it at a little diſtance from the body, the wound de- 
clining to the horizon. Thus train Pines, Firs, Pitch, 
and theſe” of the conical tribe in ſtories only, whith - 
method they naturally'follow-; you may cut out ſome 

of the greateſt branches of the under tory, but fo:as 
you leave them regular or equally furniſhed round; ſo 
may you leave one tory; cut out the ſecond;! leave 
the third, &c. cut not their tops, yet you may crop 
ſome of their ſide-boughs, if the tree be top- he 
and afterwards,” as the tree Ber footing, 'cut theſe 
| clean oft. e 

There are two ada for pruning. ſuch a loſs the 
leaf: the firſt for theſe of little pith, is October and 
November, or any time in winter; and for thele of 
ſoft wood and great hearts, and greens, let the fros | 
be over, and before the ſap riſe in them; except Frs, 
and other roſinous trees, which muſt be pruned in we A 
vember; becauſe if pruned in March they bleed, = 
in September wk” ee they have not br 

wing. © 

gs, e time is mid-fummer, which 1s Sans 
ly about the end of June; this is a ſafe time to prune 
theſe of great pith, and ſuch as · are unapt to bleed; 
but eſp eciall for young ſhoots of this year : extirpate 
all uch — and ſhoots as you deſire not to grow, 
and hereby you may make ctean bodied trees, altho? 
never ſo apt to break out in boughs, as ſome Elms are. 
_ the diſeaſes on I with YO: eures, lee el 
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3 wipary, and, two in the nurſery, remove them by a 
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AS there is no country can have mpre mgdd of 
A planting than this, ſo none is more. need ful of 
inclelſing; for we well know howrwaln tis bs 50-planh 
unleſs, we: incloſe. . 0 TICS Ire 
ok] ſpoke. of brick and i in: 5 lachag⸗ V. 
V, Now, for hedges, I prefen the Holly and Haw: 
 thoxn,. raiſed from ſeed;;altho-there-are ſeyeral others: 
| mix, not; hedges, becauſe. ſtrong growers overgrowithe 
weak ; neither ſuffer bg: & AMI 55 D or 
£ Fhifles therein. . 5 | 
I. „Jour Halles having 110000 os years in che be 


' &nowebox a,ſpade, with a clod. of earth'at their roots, 


 Erpping ſuch; roots as appear without the clod with 4 
| © ſharp; knife, and leſſen its head by croping the ſide- 
E * but cut not its top; plant it in made up bor- 
— or at the back of ditches, at a foot diſtance, in ! 
7 good earth. Let them ſtand two years untouched, ex-: 
__cepti weeding; then- cut their tops at a bud to maks 6 
them furniſh thick, and ply their ſide-boughs to grow y 
thro” one another, like icing or feathering; and next 0 
year, fall to work with the ſheers, cutting both Mo 
lides and top as we uſe to do with Box, c. never ſup- Mir 
porting or binding any hedge, as is the cuſtom of Mx 
ſome. Plant your Hollies in April, and, when ready of 
for the ſheers, cut in May and July: there with, and ſo train Mes 
them cloſs from the bottom, but neither too broad be 


nor too high. 
III. The Hawthorn having food. two or three 


Dm in the 1 pol them up, and cut the ends 
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5 of their roots, and their tops within four inches of 
| the root, and plant them within the fence or back of 
Je ditches in the good earth; delve them in ſpading, 
by ſpading all alongſt two rows, at a foot diſtance, 
ſanding in equilateral triangles, ſtill thickning your bor- 
der by adding good earth, Oc. Let them ſtand three 
years untouched, except weeding, and. repairing where 
any is dead; then fell or cut them off within half a 
foot of the ground, ſo will they ſhoot forth a thicket 
of young ſhoots, which next year wy be train d With 
the ſciſſars, as before is inſtructed. 

IV. If you would plant your hedge” on the face r 
a ditch, as in wet and tough grounds, then ſtretch a line 
on both ſides af the intended ditch, and rit with the 
ſpade hard by the fame, flanting inward ; for if the 
ditch be ſeven quarters wide, it muſt be five deep, flop- 
ing to a foot in breadth at the bottom; then cut the 
turf or ſurface of your ditch, and lay a gang or row of | 
the firſt ſpading along by the brink of the ditch, flop- - 
ing at tie face acgording to che ſlop determined, with _ : 
half a foot of table intercepting, becauſe ſo much will 
crumble down by the froſts, &c. On the top of that 
lay one row of quicks, their tops Nanding up a little 
towards the ditch; cover their roots with fine ſmall 
earth, and lay another ſpading above them, and, if 
you will, lay another row of quicks above that, every one 
oppoſing the mid-interval of the other, and fo cover 
on the reſt of the mould till the ditch be finiſhed ; hes - 
ing always ſure to put good earth next the quieks, 
tho? you ſhould bring it from the high. way or a Os 
of land adjacent to it; and every year ſcour the ditch- 
es, clapping up the earth about the Wich : Or a far 
etter way is, 

To caſt half of the onal that comes out of the 


2 


— 
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chree ditches to each hand, and quicks in both ſides, and 
ends uus will make an invincible fence ; 35 for then te 3 
of | * . 5 


the quicks are too much burdened with earth; rather, 


tdthat ſufficient, ſet, ſtake and raiſe a hedge on the top 
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hedge grows up no both ſides of the ditch, and the gut: | 
ter betwixt makes it frightful: but that I am againſt 

the common double, which is two ditches near one 
another, and the earth which comes out of both laid 
betwixt them with a row of quicks in the face of each 
_ ditch, is, becauſe here the quicks are obnoxious to the 
croping of catile; beſides they take much ground, and 


if you be for ſuch, make a little ſpace betwixt of 
plain ground, where you may plant the hedge. 
V. But if you would have a row of trees planted round 
by your ditches, then make theſe two ditches the 
| Fo 55 of a walk aſunder, but parallel, and- in that 
mid- interval plant one ſingle row of trees, and the 
two hedges at the back of the ditches: Here you 
shall have two excellent walks of ſhade, nor is the 
ground loſt between theſe hedges; you may have good 
Hay, and in a large quantity. And in effect, this is 
the beſt way that ever I thought upon for incloſing 
and ſheltering our grounds and plantations : you may 
alſo make the interval betwixt theſe cn ne wider, ſo 
as you may have two rows of trees. 

Vl. Now for fencing the quicks, in all their ſeveral 
4 ſorts, from the croping of DECK as dhe ne- 
Ceſſary while young. 

If the hedge be planted all along the bank or in- 
; Fide of the Etch, then the ſtrong og th with its earth 
Caſt to both ſdes will fence it; and if you think not 


of the bank, or rather, which is indeed much better, g 
cuttings of thorns ſet there in a ſpade-bit trench, vel i 


backed; or for want of theſe, back up the ditch with © 


wurf, which is like half-ditching. But all this timel © 
here | is but one ſide of them fenced, and that neu! 
the paſture ; therefore no beaſt. can come on the o. 

1 ther tide. to eat the loggage, except tethered horſes: 


But 


| twixt the two ditches, you may caſt half of their 


ee by cutting a little trench round, four foot from 
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But if you make the hedge or hedges and trees be- 


earth to each hind, and back them as is ſaid, which 
fences from all hands moſt elegantly. And if you 
plant your hedges in the face of the ditches, the fame: ; 
backing on each hand will alſo fence them. 
But where you plant trees at a great diſtance through 
your fields or parks, you may fence every particular: ” 


the tree, and about two foot wide, facing i it handſome- 
ly up like a ditch, laying. one row os turfs or ſpadings - , 
above another, till it be three foot high from the ſur- 
face, backing them with the ſmall earth or ſhovelings,; 
battering in ward to the tree: here the tree muſt be 
high planted; tho' the more the ſoil inclines to wet, 
or the ſowrer it be, plant ſo much the higher above 
the ſurface. you may tick ſome Brier or eee on 
the ey of this 8 852 Gs LY e | 


How to \Propagate and order F Fa RUET- AEG. + 
| = „ „ 
T HE : only fruits for. kts 5 . are . | 
Pears, Cherries, Plumbs, and Apricocks, and 
Peaches at ſouth-walls, Currans, Goolberries, e 7 
ties, SC.. : 
Before 1 I begin, I thall premiſo ſome e on | 
gaffing, Oc. a ſure means to obtain fruits of the de- 
lired ſpecies, and that in a- ſhort: time; for by taking 
the twig or bud of ſuch a ſort as is a good: fruit, and 
bears well, and graff or inoculate into a proper ſtock, 
you are. ſure to have the ſame fruit; becauſe the af. 


domineers, altho” it may have a little ſmack of its. 
lock whereon | it is grafted: and 200 WAY: expect fruit 
1 2 f a 


becat 


from the ſtem, they ſtrike a good root of themſelves, 
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| becauſe it may have actually the fruit-buds. as being 
taken from a bearing tree. But if you fow the ſeed, 
they will be long before they come to bear, and at 
length perhaps bring no fine fruit; and for the ſeed of 
_ graffed trees, they will not bring the ſame fruit; Pears 
and Apples will rather bring a fruit of the nature of 
the ſtock whereupon they have been graffed; and al- 
though you ſhould take a ſcion of the ſame, and graff 
in itſelf, that will not alter the fruit, nor better 857 | 
tree. e i 
We can allo be 118 of Mis deſi red Fruit; by cut- 
£ tings, layings, and circumpoſition, but from ſach are 
always dwarkiſh and ſhort leaf*d trees, as wanting a a 
main root, which all ſeedlings have: Hence ariſeth 
one reaſon, hy ſtocks ſhould. be raiſed from the ſeed: 
Suackers are not fo clean and luſty, therefore not fo 
able to nurſe the graffs, and they are apt to ſend ſuck- 
ers again: Only I look upon Plum-ſuckers as very 
good, "becauſe when they ſpring off a root at a diſtance 


very much reſembling ſeedlings: moreover you may 
graff on a root, or a ſtock ſprung off that root, as 
in chap. I. 9 V. and VIII. which is near equal to a 
ſeedling. 

The ſeeds of Grabs; er Wild Apples and Pa 
may be fit to make ſtocks of for ſuch trees as are de- 
ſigned for the fields, or more rugged grounds; but for 
a cultivated ſoil I would chuſe the ſeeds of finer fruits: : 
and fo the Julian-plum is the beſt ſtock for Apri- 
cocks ; or for want thereof, any other white Plum 
Vith great ſhoots, altho* it holds on any-Plum ; but 
Ve rcject itſelf; for a ſtock, as being too ſpungy, and 

not ſo durable : but Peaches and NeQarines take on- 
Iy beſt upon Peach · ſtocks; Sack SRO 2 n and 
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Gbelberer and currans need not graffing; they do 
en by ſuckers, layers, and cuttings beſt of all. | 
Jo make Dwarf-apples. graff or bud on the para- 5 

diſe, the Dutch Creeper or Bittern- ſtock does beſt, or 
any that hath Burry-knots, Codlings, Redſtreaks, Sr. | 
Dwarf-pears on the Quince ; but no Pear holds well on 
it, that T have tried, excepting the Red-pear, Achan, and. 
Longevil; but you may re-graff for varieties: And if 
you be very curious for theſe flocks, which I am not, 
you may cut them at the ſpring, when ready for graf. 
ting, within two inches of the ground ; and at Auguſt. 
come twelve months, inoculate in chat young ſhoot, 
and perhaps they will proſper the better. But I Uk” 
grafting in the roots of Pears will produce e 

Dwarf. cherries may be graffed on the Morella, or 
on the common red Cherry ; or on that red Geen ſpo-- . _ 

ken of in chap. IH. 6 II. which is more dwarfiſh than 
the black; but they do beſt for dwarf when hey. are " q 
graffed on the Corniſh- cherry. : "I : 
II. The mellow, warm and light l is beſt r — 
fruits; and altho' the beſt, warmeſt and lighteſt land 1 
yields moſt excellent corn, yet the ſtrong, ſtiff, cold or 
moiſt, ' yields not ſo good fruits, plants, graſs, hay, 
Ec. Apples affect a pretty rich loamy foil, tho? ne 
will bear in clay, mix'd with lime, dung and turf. 

Pears will proſper well enough, where the ſoil is 
mix'd with gravel; but both Apples and Pears are bet- 
ter reliſhed in warm grounds that are not over moiſt, 
than in cold and wet: yet there are ſome grounds that 
have ſweet moiſture, others ſowr, which Jalt is very 
bad, and therefore muſt be belped by draining, and 
application of proper medicines ;. ſee chap. II. 

Cherries, Plums, Apricocks, Peaches, affect a light 
ſharp ſoil, thoroughly prepared and mixed with rotred 24 
manures. AS to their r PR, Pon 
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Service, &c: - 


W Fears, Plums, Walnuts, Ec. 


| berries, Quince, Vine, Fig, lber It is the whi 

Mulberry that feeds the fk Worm 

little purpoſe here. 5 
3 1 and e al ſorts raiſed. 


. 


Bd and GR, are WT e riberds | 


b e Peaches, Plums, Cherries. 
By kernels or ſeeds, are Apples, Pears, Quinces, 


5 Gooſberries, Currans, Barberries, . Mulder: | 


NE nies, GC. , 


ries, Plums, Apricocks, Peaches; and as for the 
Quince, you may graff it on ſelf, * or on the Haw- 
fthorn; Almonds on itſelf; , Medlars on Pears, or on 
te Service; Filberds on the Hazel; Service, Walnut, 
| Cheſnut, Goolberry, Curran, all on their own kinds. 


- Apple and a muſt be ſeparated from the 
fleſhy ſubſtance, and ſpread to dry a little, eſpecial: 
ly the Cyder-marce, elt it heat; vou may roll it in 


fand to help the ſeparation ; keep i it in a couch of dry 
ſand till winter paſs, then ſow it as Ban en the froſts 
are over; it comes up that ſeaſon. 3 

For raiſing Cherries or Gcens, fee chap.” III. gn. 
Peach, Plum and Almond- ſtones, muſt be uſed in al 
caſes as Cherries ; 3 Sy: you AY break thy CA 
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By . V grafing. are. raiſed. Apples, Pears, Cheryes, -. 
Plume, Quince, Melle . alnut, Cheſnut, Filberd, | 


1 e or 3 " Apricocks, Peaches, | 
Nectarines, Almonds, Gooſberries, Curtans, Apples, | 


By ſuckers, Currans, Goolberries, Barberries, Ray ö 


1 bag ta 


I bare told whereppon t to graff Apples, Pears, Che | 


III. In raiſing the ſtocks, always obſerve, That 
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bY Uſe the Quipce-ſeed as. Apples. As for the reſt, I 
wag have ſhewed how; they. are increaſeds in thei laſt ſecti- 
on, and how, ta. perform: the. ſeveral ways in chap. I. 
„But you. muſt. prepare a ſeminary and nurſery, as” 
„before for forreft-trees, ſee chap. III. $ I. Sow every- - 
- Wl ſpecies by themſelves, keep them clean of weeds ; pad 4 
ö the next, or ſecond year after the ſeeds, riſe, if . 
e foot. luſtily,draw. out the biggeſt firſt.; tranſplant them * 
a into the nurſery in ſingh rows, at two foot interval, 
| and half a foot in the rows, for. conveniency in hoes 
ing, graffing, pruning, &c. and obſerve to prune the 
root and ſide- branches i in planting, as · I directed with 
. MW Forreſt-trees : only, hen you have got them to a 
convenient height for graffing, you may cut their tops, 
s, to make their bodies ſwell. the ſooner; altho' this be 
1 not permitted with Forreſt-trees : however graff and 
2 inoculate while the ſtocks are young, before they be 
r- MW an inch diameter, and they will ſooner. heal the won? _ 
WU tet them have a year's ſettlement. in the nurſery, before 
e- you. graff; but you may inoculate. that ſame” enſu- 
be MW ing ſummer after planting, eſpecially if they be very . 
W. free and luſty. Next year after grathug.remove them 
on to a wider diſtance, viz, three foot one way, and a 
ut, foot the other; prune their roots at every removal, 
s. chat they may provide for a well-ſhapen head; cut 


ut them near now while young, if you would, have. all 

he their branches of an equal e and of Froper 
al- W order, as I ſhall inform vou. — 
in it ſetting, y your \ltocks. in the ker, f > SY by 


ry you will ſet every kind by themſelves, z. e. Pears with 
lis WM Pears, and Apples. with Apples, Sc. And, when you 
7 oraff or bud, write down.1 in your urſery-l book: their 
U. ſpecies. as they ſtand. viz. Begin at the end. of ſuch 
all a nurſery, and ſay, The firſt row is graffed with ſuch 
ch. a ſort, and ſo forth; and, if. you haye more than one 


in a W then let in a "take berwixt each Tpecies, 
Uſe ; and 


hn * _ 
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+, a6 witte thus; From ſuch an end of ſuch a Wo, 
to the firſt ſtake, are ſo many of ſuch a ſort or ſpe. 
cies; thenee to the ſecond ſtake, aud fo many to an · 
other, 7 Fea qe HM. INT a 
IV. When you tranſplant fruit. trees i into orchart ;, db | 
as I directed with forreſt-trees in groves;: plant not 
= deep, neither trench too deep; but tempt. the roots 
B baiting the ſurface with dun; gs; to make them run 
oebb within the reach of che San, and ſhowers: there: 
|, fore mix the earth in the holes, Which ſhould be fix 
or eight foot diameter, with rotted nolts- dung, and 
earth well turned, ſweetned and prepared, as in chap. 
II. cover, delve and hoe their bulks, as in chap. 
HI. 5 Ui. And, for further improving and . *, 
2 fruit- trees in good caſe, ſee 5 VI. of this chap: 
ter. Prune their roots at every removal, as in for- 
'  reſt-trees: experience forbids me to make exception 
coef the Peach, or any other, as ſome do: always pro. 
5 ere d, their heads to their roots by pruning: but 
ere Note, that, as forreſt- trees are trained up with. 
bigh bodies, and -unlopt heads; ſo fruit-trees ' with 
low bodies,” their heads lopt, and branches topt; 3 and 
EZ therefore are eaſily proportioned. _ 3 
Standards of four years old, may be planted out of 
* ourſeries into orchards, „ and alſo Wall-rees of two 
| years old. - AT ont Pi FIDE 
he Nadi of the year is as he? as whey | give c over 
growing; if the leaves be not off, cut them, except 
1 a little tail of theit ſtalks : it is true you may plant 
3 any time in winter, the weather being open; but ra- 
ther det the froſts be over, and the ſpring approach. 
ing, if you have miſſed the fore · end of e Which 
is the better ſeaſon. £ 
For Standards, are Apples, Pears, Cherties, Plums, tl 
 Goolberries, Carens, Harberries, 8 Walnut, I 
g WO FO 1 2 55 8 | - eee 11 
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„ cheſnut, Filberd, Service: But 1 hiok all theſe. de. 

e- WM ſerve not a place in the orchard. > 4a 

* For walls are Apricocks, Peaches; Nedithel/ AE 
monds, Vines, Figs, Currans, Apples, Fears, Cher-, 

lo. Wl ries, plums, &c. 

It On the -South-ſide of the wall, plant Aprisgcks, - 

ts Peaches, Nectarines, Vines, &c. On the Eaſt and 
n Weſt-ſides; Cherries, Plums, Apples, Pears,. G. On 7 
e-" WM the North-ſide, Morrella- cherries, ſome Pears, ſome 9 
x Apples, Currans eſpecially,. and Raſps, Ge. 

d When you elect them ir the nurſery, hang: — 

p. tied at them figured, and write the ſame 8 

p. paper at their name, to diſtinguiſh their ſpecies; and 

s WW afterwards, when planted, write them as they ſtand. 

p. V. Begin betimes to prune your fruit-trees; ſpare - 

r- them not while young; reduce them into a . 

mn IM ſhape and order while ſuch, ſo will they not oy 

o. ſoon overgrow the wounds, their branches being 

vt ſmall, but alſo, when they ſhould come tq be xr Fl, 

th. hall not need to be cut ſo much; only purge UN of | 

th ſuperfluities ; and this is the way to make. trees Fake! 5 

id ful as well as pleaſant. 1 
Some ignorants are againſt pruning; canthg their 
of trees to run and ramble to ſuch a head of-  confuſton, —i 
„o as neither bear well nor fair; for the root is 'not 4 
ms able to maintain ſuch, far leſs fruit. too, and there 
er fore is their fruit ſo ſmall and. imperfect: in the mean 
pt time the tree ſpends its ſtrength, and ſo cannot lie . 
nt long, nor make good ſervice in its time; yea me- 
a- I times the root is not ſo much as able to bear ſuch mon- MY 
h. ſtrous heads. I knew one windy day prot ape above i 
ch balf a ſcore of ſuch-in a little orchard. | 5 
1 5 Others again that are for pruning, uſually rin; — 
1s, I the other extreme, by cutting too much 'arid'untime- — 1 
it, y: and ſome ſparing what they ſhould cur, and cut- 

n, wg ſuch as they ought to ſpare : but the general er- 

4 1 
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ror, even amongſt the learned, is, that they ſpare 
them when they ſhould prune, viz. the very firſt, and 
ſecond year eſpecially; yea the firſt five or ſix years, 
and then they fall a-maſſacring; at, which time the: 
branches being grown, ſome of them greater than o- 
thers, now run away with all the nouriſhment from the 
ſſmmnaller, info much that no man can reduce them into 
order again, having thus neglected the time; altho? 
ou ſhould endeavour it by cutting. deep, or extermi- 
nating theſe great branches, Which, I. confeſs, is the 
i . next-remedy ;- but then as theſe, wounds bring can- | 
kers, hollownefs, &c. ſo doth the work retard their 
bearing. fruit. And indeed it is about the time that 
trees ordinarly begin to bear fruit that theſe unſkilful 
men begin to prune; and. the more they are thus cut 
in the head, the more they ſpring. out to wood, and 
the leſs fruit they bear. But experience has taught 


2 9 2 * : - wet * n N EY 
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me to begin while young. 


* 


„And ven you do begin, conſider on the height , 


df the body; for, as high trees are unprofitable, ſo 

| too low trees in orchards are inconvenient : for Apple 

and Pear Standards, two or three foot: Plum and 

Cherry, three or four foot; Dwarf and Wall- trees, 

half a foot; there cut the top that runs ſtraight up- 

; wards, making it to ſpread. out in branches round; 

| ſuffer no branch to aſpire beyond others in height, 
vor any to croſs, rub or gall one another; and what- 

_ > ever. branch or twig you cut off, cut cloſs and clean ; 

by the body or branch, except in the caſe of old r 

trees and great branches, as I obſerved in, pruning WW , 

h 

v 


pwn yp tC .H2 4 „ pau hy 22 4 


forreſt- trees: and in toping of branches, cut cloſs and 
| ſmooth immediately above a leaf- bud, ſlanting down- WW: 
| \ Wards, to cover the wound; and. when you prune, i u 
pare the frvit-buds, the full ones I mean, except you I n 
ſee them too many; then purge by the knife: like- n 
Mile, if afterwards you find more fruit knotted chan M4 
Aa ds e es | 
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8 the tree can be able to nurſe to perfection, thin them 
4 in time. 
But your firſt work? is to proportion” the 88 to the 


— 


24 


57 

© root by pruning; cut the tops at a convenient height, 
that the tree may grow equally furniſhed round; for 
e cutting, as it diminiſheth, ſo it forms and ſhapes the 
0 head, inſomuch as it furniſheth with n 8 young ſhoots, 8 
mat may be trained as you pleaſQ. * 

1 Standards ſhould have but four arms breaking out 
© for a head, opening equally | -round'; | theſe dividin! 

i- WF into branches, and again ſubdividing into twigs. And, 


I that you may the better underſtand hat to cut, you 
at may ſtand under, go about, and look up through the tree 
ul i where you may ſpy ſuperfluities; keep them clear, 
ut void, open within like a bell, and level on the top; 
; make ſome larger opens towards the South, for the 
ht entrance of the ſun· beams; let no branch grow croſs 
through the heart, nor ſhoot ſpring up therein; mind - 
ing always to prune ſuch as croſs, rub and gall one - 
another, as is befo; re- noted; and any branches, ſnoots, 
or twigs,; that grow not the way you would have - 
them, cut them at the place whence you think wen 
will ſend forth ſhoots, which may lead them the way | 
you deſire them; cut cloſs, ſmooth and. ſlanting, at 
the back of a leaf. bud ere that mw By this 1 
-bring trees to order. 
Wall-trees eſpecially ſhould be cut near while 
young, that they may ſend forth ſmall ſhoots, for fur- 
niſhing your walls from the bottom equally ; and if 
you continue to top them every year at a convenient 
height, perhaps about half a foot above the laſt, that 
will make them ſhoot all their branches of an e 
uniformity of greatneſs, height and thickneſs, fo that 
no long, bare, or naked branch may be ſeen there, 
neither one or two great, and all the reſt ſtarved and 
imall ; which i is the common fault of. our Fan. 
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* planting, and continue ſo to do at, the ſeaſons hereaf. 
der deſcribed :- Prepare double plancher-nails, and 


5 the ends by folding, to put through the nail; then P 
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even the firſt year, as above. 


ledging thereby, the wall ſhould be long uncovered, 


TY " Fo 


andi is . through neglecting to cut while yunog, 


But althoꝰ' a tree may be right begun, and ſo going 
2 yet one years neglect, or wrong pruning may ſpoil | 

For as I was once pruning-Wall-trees, an ingeni- 

| N perſon ſtanding by, ſaid, I cut them too low; al. 


deſiring me to cut them a little higher. I told him, 
that was wrong; but, to ſatisfy him, I cut two of them 
about eight or nine inches higher than I deſigned, or 
ſhould have done. The next year theſe two trees left 
about a foot naked round, and above the ſame_crown'd 
like neſts, while the reſt were equally and orderly fur- 
niſhed ; when he beheld this, he changed his opinion, 
and I was obliged to cut exactly where I ſhould have 
done the preceeding year, which was now a little be. 
low the middle of the naked place, and this put them 
ſeveral years behind the reſt of bearing fruit. ä 
Lou may nail them at Michaelmas that year of 


tags of hats, which is better than leather; ſhape the 
tags about half an inch broad, and betwixt three, four 
and fiye inches long, making a gaſh with the knife near 


ſpread the tree, laying, plying and nailing on every in. 
dividual branch by itſelf, all at equal diſtances from 

one another, not cloſs in one place, and wide in ano- 
ther; and let none croſs the other; the ſuperflaous, 
and theſe that will not ply eaſily, and the exuberant 


4 or luſty that robs the reſt, muſt be cut away. 


Well ply'd trees will appear like a peacock's train 
| fpread; drive the nail but half way in, and on the up- 
per {ide of the branch, elſe it will lean and gall; at e- 
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5 WM ny time berwixt the fall of the leaf and the ſpting but 
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me young branches by making the tags or binding tos 
gr he time for pruning old planted and pardy trees, js 
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j. let the froſts be over before you prune thoſe that are 


i]. new-planted; Joung and tender, | and F before the ſad 55 f 


4, nie; otherwiſe the froſts will ponetrate the wound 


n, and make a ſore: But if you muſt cut before the ſtoſts, 5 


m becauſe their heads may be 'obnoxious to the winds, 


65 ſuch are ordinarly the new planted Standards, then you 
et may cut a little at ſpring, and cut off cleanly the pieces 
11 left, as is before- noted. Allo let the froſts be over 
defore you prune your wall trees; only I uſe to let 
ur you prune you tre aly 10 | 
, Peaches bud forth. a little before I prune them, o. 


» 93 


we iber viſe pieces of their branches ſometimes periſt af- 


de. ker the Knife. 


and pull up ſuckers and weeds from the roots: you 


of MW uſt alſo give all your trees a midſummer pruning, 


of, which is ordinarly about the end of June, and begin- 
year: but I prefer pinching the ſmall branches which 


ed: ſuch ſhoots or buds as tend not only to the de. 


fruits, Thin and purge theſe gently, to let in the fun, 
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ning of July, a good time to cut any ſhoots of this 


are to be taken off with your finger and thumb; be- 
cauſe if they are cut with a knife, they will ſoon pre- 
pare to ſet out new branches, or at leaſt new buds, 
which they will not attempt to do when they are pinch. 


forming your trees, but to rob them of that ſap, which - 
may be otherwiſe ſpent in nurſing the tree and its 


but not to ſcorch the fruit: This is alſo the time of 
furniſhing: your trees with pedeſtals or bearers ; but 
the ſpring is the time of cropping or qutting their 
tops, until the wall be covered; then crop at bon 
ſeaſons Therefore in re · pruning, ſave as many of the 
liklieft fhoots-as-are well placed, and cut them at the 
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. third or fourth bud from the tree; but cut quite o 
the luſtieſt and greateſt of this years growth, which 


gnorant-gardiners.ſpare ;z and "nail WP" uch. as care l. 


Ie ang up the defects of the wall. 
' You: may go through them in arreſt,” and p purge 


7 the fruit of ſuperfluous leaves, which hinders the ſun; 


but doit ſo, as there may be leaves ſufficient to ſcreen 
the fruit, and cut quite off the luſty ſhoots. of. this ſe. 
cond ſpring, which rob the:tree and fruit. 
A As for Goolberry and Currant-ſtandards, train than 
to a foot ſtem, with a handſame round, but thin head: 
theſe at walls, half a foot ſtem, with a well · ſpread 
Head, ſupported with rods laid acroſs, faſtened with 
nails and, tags. Raſps maybe in ſhadowy borders or 


beds, three feet row from row, and two feet plant 


from plant, kept clean of ſuckers, weeds and dead 
5 wood, and-dunged-and dug once every two years. 


. But becauſe ſome Years, in ſome places, we have 
ripe Grapes, eſpecially what goes under the name of 


Frontiniac; therefore if you think a tree or two of 
tithem Worth -your while, plant them at a ſouth - wal, 
in a pure and fine mould, not wet, ſowr and crude, 
but à light ſweet ſoil, mint with ſome cow's dung, 


1 rotted in heaps with the. mould. Plant ebb, and: 


-- trench not deep ; .prune them every year, low in Feb- 
- ruary, and at midſummer. Cut off the luſty young 
- ſhoots and tendrils, betwixt the ſecond and third joint 

above the fruit, and in Auguſt purge it of ſuperfluous 
F Tote” but reſerve ſo. many as may ereen the fruit 4 
le. 

There are 1 io ſorts of fruit. trees that will blow ood 

5 Sane themſelves to death, when- young. or middle ap- 

ed; from ſuch, cut moſt of the blowing buds, and thin 


= the; head to make it mot. again. 


- F got ſome Cherries, and other e alt fron 


ay 
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ering; I cut off the blowing. buds and the branches ** 
near the place where the tree headed, referving only 


ſome buds for receiving the fap, in caſe they ſhould? xj 


have put forth at the middle of the body,. or a little 


above ground; this made them ſhoot to wood. There- 


fore I conelude, that by rhis, and deleing about; vous: _ 
may help ill-thriving trees. 5." 
. There are alſo. ſome Apples as Pears, that will bet 
full. of falſe- bearing buds, that do not blow : ſuch 
have got more head than the roots can well maintain, 


and conſequently. have not ſtrength ſuſficient to ſpare 8 


ſap: for bloſſoms, far leſs for fruit; which by pruning 
and thinniog the bead, and by ſlitting the bark of the 

body in the ſpring, may be made afterwards to bear 
well, when they have put forth new. ſhoots. at the 8 


dead 828 Il 


gome trees there are that wiſt not Gems of chk. 5 


ſelves. till they he old; but if you cut. off: the head of? 5 ] 


the ſhoots, aſſoon as ever the ſpring · ſuoot is over, 


which is · at true Mid-ſummer, and take out ſome great 


boughs then, if you mind your time, and do it with 
diſeretion, you may force that tree to put forth blow- 
ing buds, and blow and bear the year fand ine, a8 5 
1 ſhall inform you in the next Section. But. 
VI. One main buſineſs is to incloſe your planets | 
ons; avoid planting too deep, too dry, too cold, or” 
too moiſt, and guard your orchards from winds, by 
planting two rows of foreſt - trees, at leaſt round with- 
out the wall, the breadth of a large walk, or rather 

fifty feet therefrom ; for trees at that diſtance give 
greater protection from winds than thoſe planted near: 
er to the orchard walls, with thickets of the ſame on 
the Weſt, North and Eaſt, but eſpecially on the 
Weſt; yet mind regularity, as alſo obſerve my me- 
thod of planting and pruning, and ordering their 
Ws of _ and eight foot diameter: But when the 
* 333 ” es” 
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* confine them a little ſoonar, and hinder their gad: 


ſo ſhall they emit fibrous or feeding roots in thic- 


two or three years, as thall be required; and thus t 
trees that are apt to ſpend more in. 


WV 


|. roots: will cauſe 


ſerve as ſtocks to graff upon. But this method dos 
not now obtain, as there are plemny: of ſtocks now in 
8 nurſeries. 
VII. When you would enrich 1 your worn. ou plan- 
_ kations, if the ground be poor and dry, add well rat 
ten dung prepared and mixt with foil : the water: that 
"ſoaks from a dung-hill is excellent; for it. will mend 
the roots. and enrich the trees. If the ground be cold 
and moiſt, add Pidgeon's dung, or aſhes and foot; 
which is alſo excellent, if it be leopared with unſtl« 
ful dunging, or by noiſome weeds that grow about 
ſuch roots. where the owner is a fluggar „and. kat. 
cheg or neſtles moles, mice, toads, G. © uh 
If you obſerve. the premiſes, you may prevent thei 
diſeaſes, foch' as ill thriving, Gr. but if you have, or 
d neglect, and the diſeaſes are begun, for inſtance 


eankers, cut them clean out, covering the wound 


with a plaiſter of cow's dung and clay compounded: 

i the bark be. peeled by bares, rabbits, or mice, apply 
13 plaiſter of the fame; but tis better to prevent the lalt 
F three, by fvaddling the trees with ftraw.or E 
> nalooſed in fummer, and renewed every v inter 
ms EIT cannot * them. III taken off 


CY 4 


goes grow PS b theie 1 roots ul 5 2 
broad, you cannot reach to feed them. with dungs in 
this narrow compals ;. therefore enlarge it, or other- 


g too far, by digging a circle round the tree, per- 
5 eight foot diameter, and cut all the roots clean 
that hath run out, applying: freſh and ſweet mould, 
bet, which may be ſupplied with ets once in 


wood than fruit, alter therefrom, and the ends of the 
roots cut off, and their but · ends raiſed up a little, will 


— 


— 
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to attempt the cure, until you firſt remove the cauſe; 
- which you will- find to proceed from ſome — © 
at the roots; N the diſeaſe be bark · binding, . | 

 kers, Oc. and this moſt commonly happens by iin 
| planting, and not incloſing, as among clay, water, im- 
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and aches broken or rotten, muſt. be cut off clean 
and ſmooth. If any trees be bark. bound, which is. 
the miſery of many, and eſpecially. foreſt- trees, ſlit 
them in ſpring. through the bark on beth ſides, with a 
ſharp knife, .trom the bead to the root, and delve a- 
bout them; otherwiſe raiſe and plant them ebber, if 
too deep; which is the common cauſe of this Abbate, 
together with bad ineloſures. N 

If jaundice affects them, cut off loan the diſeaſed 
—_ - if moſs, ſcrap or ſinge it qff x, 


penetrable gravel, &c.. Water muſt be drained ; % 
an intolerable evil: cold clay ys, or ſtiff and hard ſoil 
mult be trenched and mixed with dungs and ſoils: of- 
ten ſtirred and fallowed, as above is directed. And 
if you, would have trees to proſper, obſerve their na: 
ture, and wherein they moſt ene and l apply and 
help them accordingly. - 17 8 (42s 


VIII. And for deſtroying vermin,there a are traps for 1 
moles of ſeveral forms: beſides you may watch and 
delve them up with the ſpade. And for mice, yon ma 
have traps from Holland, or for want thereof, pots 


_— x 
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may be ſunk in the earth where they haunt, till their 


felves; and ſo do toads, aſps, &c. Caſt away the earth 


where the ants. lodge, ſupplying its place with ti. | 


clay: place-cow-hoofs for the wood-lice and car-wigs .. 
to lodge in all night, and ſo ſcald them early in the 
morning. Pour ſcalding water in the neſts, af waſps, 
and hang glaſſes of water mingled e bes 
Fo 9 have: them frequent. 2 
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mouths be level with the ſurface, half full of water, 
covered with a little chaff, wherein they drown them: 
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| before your wall-fruit for their preferyation. ' THESES 
See Part HI. how to gather and JET 1275 and 
how: to make Say S = THIME 
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| elne "fot; the kitchen or table, but they grow on 


e tendereſt whereof W 
Melons; theſe you muſt tale on day: Beeck the 


full deſcription of the Melon, Cucumber and Pom. 
3 5 5 culture 1 is given in WE Kaleficay for the month of 
I ebryary- ' By . HL + 3 E 3 27 TEES 

Stra wberries are a very Ke a4 delicate fruit, and 
are eafily increaſed,” but beſt by the ſmall plants taken 
From their mother plants in Auguſt, by which means 
|. * they will be ſufficiently rooted; ſo as not to be ſpued 
ou of the ground by the froſts in winter. Dung, delve, 


roots and tops, and plant them in rraight lines, four 
rows ina bed of four feet broad, and ſuffer them ne- 


pagate them from their runners, experience taught u 
that practice was quite wrong, thoſe runners produc- 
og; nothing but runners, blind flowers and no fruit. 
Weed and hoe them wel; and in September cut 


Song within two inches of the . and lay 0 
b 


— 
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32 15 Daſh: water on the trees for caterpillars, by tre 
hand- pumps which'we get from Holland. Gather ſnails | 
ad worms; ſhoot crows,” pyes, jayes, and ſpread 5 | 
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| ats whereof I ſpoke in ch la tagen 
tees or ſhrubs; yet there are ſome which Fall in here, i 


See of making whereof ſee in Chap. II. f VII. A 


mix and prepare a rich midling warm ſoil; prune their. 


8 8 ver to over · run, but keep each ſtock by themſelves, 
mill taking off all their ſtrings;for tho? ſome people pro- 


18 by off. ſets chiefly planted in the ſpring, in a 
and well cultured foil, light and warm, enriched with. 


ſupport them BER fticks: the oriental mne is. the 
belt ſort. |: 


- 
— 


ors GarDINER: 1 
dung Peer abe "TY if in a landy ſoil, "reſerving. their 


tops free; but totten horſe- dung is beſt, as they re- 
quire a rich loamy ground in a warm fituation; this will 


much improve them, ſo as they will not need: rene w- 
ing for three or four years; but longer than that _ 4 
of time bak. 9 do not proſper, __ turn ene _— _ 1 
ren. yt 3 15 


"Artichokts are a ſine anll taſking: fu, 1 5 are | 


1271 e 


ſneep or horſes dung; plant them in ſtraight lines, 
about three foot diſtance, having prunid their roots, 
and cut their tops within half a foot g water th 
needful, and ſtill cut away their under and Re 
leaves, and hoe the weeds as they begin to pep when 


— 


their fruit is ſpent, cut them within three Melies o 
the ground, and delve and cover the plot over win 


old rotten dung, keeping their tops free: i ril £ I 


delve down the ſame, and take off their luckers, . - E 


fiping them off carefully, leaving two at moſt to each i 
ſtock for bearing, and they will flouriſh three or four 3 


years; but it will be proper to make new. plantations | 
every fori ing for a ſucceſſion of crops. 


Great Beans muſt be planted early in. the 8 af x 


ſoon as the great froſts are over, in a deep rich ground, -- 1 


at two foot interval, and half a foot in their o- We; 
theſe; when full ripe, cut and bind in lutle erg for 2 
leed, and lay on trees to dry. 


Plant Kidneys in April, in a ht work warm b 


k Py x, 


Peaſe that you pol Bar eviy/ dow in in 115 full 4 
moon of November, if in a warm place; but do net 


truſt too much to them : ſow in February, and! hence 
monthly till June, in zn open, light, warm, dry — 5 
_ aki you may have them: till che froſts ſurprize - 


W 


— 


. 
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kein zend if they Iy un dhe -bareigreund;theywill Per 


er ripen by reflection: but if you would have them fruit. 

Ful, fer ſticks amongſt them while young for the 
tendrils to climb on, and keep them always clean of 
weeds: when ripe, you may eaſily win ſome for ſeecß 


but / ſow not every year on the ſame: plot; to change 


the ground i improves them. I prefer the ſettin them 
Hnet, two rows in the bed, as Part I. chap. V. $11, 


make the holes exactly by the Iines, with a A dibble an 
ach and an half deep, and two inches diſtanee, ano» 
ther, or the ſame hand fallowing, and put one in each 


hole; then ſmooth the bed with ona rake-head, which 
fills the holes, and covers the Peaſe: one pound makes 
more ſervice thus than three otherwiſe; tis ſoon per. ö 


formed,” and they fpring! order. 


H. Of Sallads and Pot. herbs; the choiſeſt falladi it 1 
"Af aragus : Sow its feed in March in good ground, 


aid tranſplant that time twelve months into an exceed. 


ing rich and well mixed ſoil of re tied dung and light. 


earth; taking care that this dung be ſix or eight inchesbe. 
low the roots of the Aſparagus: You may ſtretch lines a. 
the beds, and mark with the edge of the 


rule; then gather little huts of earth at the croſſings, 


- whereon you muſt ſpread the roots of your Aſparagus, 
two on a hut; but do not top their roots: you may 
perceive their points are like the runners of liquoriſh; 


over, which has been lying a year in compoſt: they 
cannot abide wet grounds, and weeds will quite de- 


ſtroy them; at the approach of winter cut their ſtalks, and 

cover their beds with old rotted hot · bed dung; the winta | 
rains will waſh in its ſubſtance to their roots: at ſpring, 
| Hts they peep, remove it, and looſen the earth 4. 


them with a fork, and cover them near half 


e Fn inch with the mould raked and leveled; but do not 


_ on 3 Fellow this e N * in 


- then: coves the ſets with very rich earth, three-inches 


N 23 218 
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four or fire years it will be excellent for cutting cut 
the bigeſt and tendereſt a little within the ground 3 
but hurt not theſe read to Peep. The ſeed. i 1 ae 
when rell. Ns 

You may have exly Aſparagus; if. you _ 8 
ſtrong roots on your early hot- bed; 3 about a a 
month henee will ſpring, and then die . 

Purſlain may be ſown. on the early 1 Ba 4 1 Sc. 
not endure deep interring; ſow it on a fine. mould 
like duſt, and only clap it a little with the ſhovel; _ 
thence on the cold bed, but in fat and fine foil, through | © 
the ſummer in drills, for convenience of weeding. and 
cutting; and if you pleafe, tranſplant it When two 
inches long; reſerve. the early ſown. for ſeed, till theig 
pods grow blackiſh, then. pull and hang them: to «ys : 
and rub. out. I 
As you ſow. Purſlain, 0 muſt, you Leuice, AY 
ſeeds only, at. the ſame ſeaſons ; but the winger. or _Þ 
 eorn-ſallad in Auguſt ; they love a fat ſail | I 4 
moiſt, that for winter more dry. Suffer theſe for ſeed* * 
to run up, and only clean off the under and withtzed- 
leaves. ?Tis ripe when it begins to fly with the wind, 
pull it, and lay it on ee to Nerd 5 wen nin it. 


out 12 EY day. 2585 e 
Sow Erelles at the eme Keafonz And plant Forra - 
gon by off-ſets in the ſpring. ici n Nenn 


The mall Chervil by ſeed, as Cafes: As alſo, 


8 but it continues many ee til h 
ed 5 


Sampier grows at the ber de in Galloway, bande 
ſo well in our gardens. 67 | 
| Succoty and Endive muſt be avert by ſeeds, : in jane 

and July; when they have five leaves, tranſplant 
them into a rich border, watering them well until 
they" root; ſo ſoon as they turn buſhy or thick of 
1 888 in the NOS: tye e with matt- 
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ſtrings 3 weather, watering well; and in : thiye: 
weeks they will be fit for uſe, by Mowing: you their 
- - white leaves in the middle; twiſting out below the ty | 
ings; then lift them, takingtoff the green leaves and 1 


the inner white leaves, they make-afine-ſallad, -- 


: Sorrel rifes. by. off-ſets," ſome alſo by ſeed, With 
begianing of April, in a good fat ſoih a little ſhade 
ſix or ſeven rows in the bed weeded all ſummer; and 
aut near the ground in September. In two or three 
ears replant it in. another place, for it ſoon impairs 
the ground of the place appropriate for it. f 
Broad leaf d Spiaage grows by ſeed only in Febru- 
ary and March; but the narrow leaf 'd ſown in the be- 
geinning of Auguſt, is the moſt profitable; cut it in the 


beginning of October, and it will. ſpring. afreſh, . and 


be ready for ſpring· toves; then reſerve ſome uncut for 
13 - Wed it proſpers well in a very fat earth, not 8 5 


And ſo do Beets, which are alſo d d 
ſame way; ſow them in the ſpring only. 


. S800 Beet · card ĩ in the fatteſt land, and han! 7 8 8 
= Thing ſtrong you may traniplant-: : They bave ſeed the 
neut, not that year wherein you ſow them. 


Order Burrage as Spinage zit 18 alſo an annull fo 
a6 == but it continues many years. : 


Marygold may be ondered a as baten and white 0: 
a rach as Spinage, | 

Parſley is raiſed | by: ſeeds in February- ind March; | 
they. bring forth their ſeeds. nent year, EW: ny 
muſt be yearly renewed. ; 


So Sellery in a light fat ſoil, cight rows in the bed, 


© as Parſley; it continues long, yielding ſeed yearly after 
the firſt; and ſo doth Smallage and Alexander: they 
may be blanched as Succory and Endive, viz. Seller) 
Bn i in March, you may tranſplant at midſummer in 


a very fat and bas earth, half foot deep furrows, three 


"PST. between the rows; and four inches in the rows} 
e 
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4 ba as it grows up, gather the earth at its ſides from 
ue the intervals, leaving the tap free; and ſtill as it 3 
„grows, earth it up in dry weather, 0 ſhall it be 
+ WM blanched for a winter-ſallad, 
_—_ Raiſe Garlieks and Shalot by off ſets i in March, in mw 
wo light and fat foil, eight rows in the bed: I uſe neither 
e cutting nor twiſting their ſtalks; but when their fibres 4 
ad. W begin to rot in the latter: end of July, take: them W 
ee and ſpread to dry à little, and houſe them in a dry 
irs. room with board-flaer for ute, and een, in Supe 
1 tember. N 
1 Leeks by ſeed. in F in a fat 2 en EIS, 
thing: ſtiff; in June. you may thin _ by tranſplan- 
tation; prune: their roots. and tops, ſet them at three | 
inches diſtance, and continue to erop them - 5 Octo 
ber. The Engliſh or rather. Scots ſeed is beſt. _ 
" Raiſe Onions by ſeeds in March, in a rich, JW 5 
light mould, well mixed with rotted compoſt and R. 
ed pidgeons dung; give them a thin coat or covering 1 
of earth; ſow alſo in the beginning of July for Shi- i 
bols; tis aatwvorthithe pains to win their: ſeed. "2 
Plant off ſets of Syves in {prings fix. rows. in the bed, = 
in a rich and low ground. En 
Colly- flower is a: fine:Colly ; ſow i it on the 8 hot- 
bed, for ?tis.hard.to get winter plants through to pu- 
poſe; ſow thin and ebb, and carefully preſerve them from 
colds when young : water but gently, and that only 3 
in the moſt dry ſeaſon: when their leayes are three in- 
ches broad, tranſplant them into a very fat and well 
mixt. ſoil, at two foot diſtance; 3 prune their roots, and 
if any worm Knots, cut them away; and in ſettihg, 
keep their hearts immediately above ground: all along 
keep them clean of weeds, under: hanging and wither- 5 1 
ed leaves, and keep Tnails from them. If the ground : 
and ſeed. be good, yon may expect good heads; © J 
which if Iu ſpend n not together belong: "*roſt, Pele 3 1 
| pO 85 — 
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ohe them,” take mem up In a. dry day ay, and tye * 
in pairs to hang in a . e for ufe. The beſt ſeed | 
_ --- "comes from Candia. ; 
here are many Cabbages; fow the Savoy, nd fuch | 
tender forts, as Colly- flowers, altho* not quite ſo ten. 
der; ſow the great, white and red, in the full mooi 
3 jaly; p plant them 8 in October at three foot 
|. diſtance, * well dunged ground; ſet ſome alſo in 
March: but chen the Verdbee, finds multiplicity of bu- 
| _ Kinels; therefore tis his wiſdom to put as much work 
5 hand as can ſuffer it, at leaſt to have all his ground 
allowed before winter. You may hang up your-Cab- 
HDages in November, as Colly-flowers ; but plant ſome 
of the beſt ani Hardeſt for ſeed, up to the neck: Whet 
mey ſhoot; fupport with ſtakes and ropes; when fall, | 
cut and lay on a cloth to perfect: but chooſe the up- 
Alght ſtem in the heart and its Branches, rejecting che 
Tower branches. 
Catch ſnails and otra that gnaw the young. ſprout 
ing plants, and fet nets for birds at the ſame time. 
The reaſon why old Cole is full of green worms, 
dry per ground never weeded; or otherwiſe enqua- 
fed dungs, and unſeaſonably applied; Tf they wil 
trench; mix, Sc. as in. chap, II. that their ground 
may be eau, and 288 they. dall pen accord 
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. 
LS Conimon Colwars are uſually fown at ſpring, plant 
64 } in ſummer, and eaten through winter, and at ſpring, .. 


pq When otter green” herbs are ſcarce, you may alſo ſoy le 

5 gs os nee and TO I ſeeds ny FA 
. Gor #, | 
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Clary; raiſe it by ſeeds and off.ſers in Aid it 
1 time, you may flip and ſet Tanſy, Sage, Col, 
"Min, Balm, Winter- ſavory, "Thyme, Penny. roy 
e TRI Fennel, 1 Pruxe —_ 

res 
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ſbres, and plant in a garden foil, ſix rows. in the bed: 
they all continue long, but cutting their tops in grow-- 


ing time, makes them more dutable; and cut them 


all within an handful of the ground in Auguſt, that 
they may recover againſt winter. Lou may likewiſe 


ſow the ſeed of Fennel, Thyme, Winter as well as 

Summer-ſavory, Dill, Sweet Baſyl, &c.. in April, in a 
warm well cuhored ſoil, ordering them as above; the 

three laſt are annuals. If you would have ſweet Mar- 

joram early, raiſe it on the hot- bed: the ſweet - Baſil 

requires the ſame : ſow it alſo the latter end of April, 

in a warm fat ſoil, eight rows in the bed: you may 

ſow it in July, and tranſplant when two inches high. 

in a warm border at a ſouth wall; its ſeed; with that of 

Baſil, comes from hotter countries. So.] Roſemary ſeed 

in April, or at the ſame time: take its ſſips or e 

and twiſt them a little at the ends, and dibble in 

ſoil, on a ſouth-wall border; but cut not their obs: 
they eaſily root being watered -in drought with TR 

water; yon may ply it to-the wall as ſhrubs. 

IV. I am now come to roots: They require alight | 
earth, deep trenched, fat fad mixt with ſheeps dung: 
'tis convenient that it be dunged a Row bet e, be- 
cauſe new dung makes them fork.” : 

Plant Liquoriſh off-ſets and runner in February in 
this ſoil, well ſtirred and mixt; after which do not 
tread, exeept in che furrows, e rows in the bed, ina 
cover all the intervals with litter topt with ſand, but 
let the plants. be free; for this ſerves to keep out 
drought the firſt ſutamer ; keep them always clean of 
weeds, and cut their ſtalks near winter: Let it ſtand 
three funnies | in the ground, and in November take 
it up thus; begin at one ſide of the plot, and make 
a trench the whole depth of their roots, taking it. out 
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carefully without breaking it, at the face of the ſame, 


9 the earth ſtill behind as you e then 1 
„ „ 


. 
8 
* 


24 little till the ſpring for planting. I cautioned you be- 
forecto change the crops; theſe you ſpend not before 
the froſts come, houſe ard among very dry ſand, that 
vou may have them when you will, rather as de bar 
red from them by the froſts: *hele- roots which. come 


4 3 
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or when its ſeed ripens, promiſcuouſly i in the beds: It 


| Parfl 
Fi: fall a ſpending them; and as you break off their 


off the plants, to dvideuefally; and lay them among 
- moiſt fand in a cellar till ſetting time:: and becauſe it 
"ſtands three ſeaſons, you may have three ſeveral plan- | 
"tations; ſo ſhall you have.it to: take op. year iy, if you 
plant it accordingly. 
- Raiſe Scorzonera by ſeells and by off. ſets, that i 7s, | 
by parting the tops of the root; ſow it in the ſpring, | 


continues many years in the ground, and grows ftill 
the greater, and is in ſeaſon at all times for Eating | 


| ho? it run yearly to ſeed. | 
Order Carvy as Scorzonera : its roots are eaten 25 


Ralle? Sirreks by ſeeds: 2 their Qalks begs: to vi 


roots for uſe, lay their tops or ſets in ground covered 


from the tops or ſetts are always ſo: Iticky, there is no 
eating them; they love. a moiſt rich ſoil. —_ 
Sow Parſnips by ſeed, only in March, Arcen 
Ay over the bed, but thin; houſe them with Skirrets; 
and cut quite off their tops, leſt they grow amongk 
the ſand-; reſerve” ſome of the. beſt untaken up for 
Need, Which will Apen the next ſeaſon; chuſe the 
middle ſtem ſeed. 0 = 
Beet · rave may be od in all caſes, as Parſnip 
- Except that you may begin ſooner to eat them, viz. ab 1 
Noon as they are big enough, tho? they laſt as long, be:. 
ſides theſe you pickle: if in ſummer they offer to ru, 


x0! wa and eng, cut down their. ſtems. to the gt ion E 
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which ; will make. their roots ſwell, Gag; delight in 2 
rich ei | | 
' Sow Carrots as e = 3 
Turnips by ſeed in April,, May, june _ Joly, pro- 2 
miſcuoully over the bed; very thin, and ſcarcely any 
eovering of earth: the earlieſt prove not beſt. When 
they riſe, thin them; late turnips may be houſed, 1885 | 
Parſnipe, and ſeeds reap'd accordingly. _ 2 
Horſe-raddiſh: grows by off. ſets, and laſts long too. 
The Garden - raddiſn by ſeed only: for early ones you 
may raiſe them in the hot · bed caſes; hence you may have 
every twenty days, with other ſallading. through ſum- 
mer, becauſe it quickly ſhoots. for ſeed. Sow Black- 
raddiſh in Auguſt ap ata for winter ; : - theſe ſeed: * 
next ſeafon.” + NE 
Potatoes being cut in as many pieces as „ 5 
provided there be an eye at. each piece, muſt be plant: 
ed in March, five rows in the bed; plant not deep: 
neither in wet or ſtiff ground; ſpend them with Parſ- 
nips, and in houſing ipread il chem only: through a broad 
floor. 
See part fiſt, chap. v. for we or derly Planting of 
kitchen-herbs. 
V. Weeding, I Wink, may be accounted the moſt 
material part of Gardinery. The learned Evelyn taxes 
notice of it; his directions are, Weed and how be- 
„times; continue weeding before they run to ſeed, 
« which 3 is of extraordinary importance both for b | 
8 ing of charge, improvement of fruit, and the neat © 
„maintaining of the gardens ;. wherefore, ſays he, 
« keep your weeds down, that they grow not to 
* feed,' and begin your work of howing aſſoen as 
5 they begin almoſt to peep; by this means you 
« will diſpatch more in a few hours then afterwards 
„in a whole day; whereas, if you neglect it till 
5 . are N to ſeed, you: do but ſtir and re- 
L 2 eee 
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-. pair the earth for a more numerous crop, and your 
. ground ſhall never be cleared.” _ 

And this agrees with what I had written my ſelf. 

vi. deſtroy weeds while young; for when they have | 

grown ſtrong, and got deep rooting, they'll not only } 

take the nouriſhment from the good pleat, but there 

|. will be ſuch difficulty in grubbing them out, that the 

good ſeed or plant is in danger of being deſtroyed | 

but if you. ſuffer them to bear and 3 their ſeeds, 

then, beſides that they exhauſt much. more of the ſub. | 

ance of the ground, you ſhall find the work intoler: 

able, for they'll pollen the whole ground, inſomuch 

that one year's ſeeds will coſt. many years weeding ; 

Anda nd therefore prevent «theſe things by kceping down 

A the weeds, fo ſhall your work 0 ealy, and the 

| gardens handſome.  '\ 3 

In beds where hows eannot 90, YO moſt weed with 

. vout hands on both ſides, ſitting in a furrow on a ſtraw: 

cCeuſion; pull up the roots cleanly, takingthe help of. 

. 1 the weeding-iron where needful; but make uſe of the 

how in all the interyals, drill- beds, nurſeries, furrows, 

8 ee or paths, whereby one will cleanſe more than 

ſome fix by weeding with their hands; and if dry 

weather, they'll wither while they by cut, otherwile 

take thera in heaps, and ſpread again - - when rotted, 

or carry them to ſome open trench or pit; 3 and ſtill be 

© cnn, your plantations, that as ſoon as you W | 
1 Peep, * cope Check It.” 
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of ſome Pays Le: "HERBS, sas VBs: nd. 
No . Fro * * pt | I 


8 E 0 T. 135 
FELL of the bene in the laſt . reps 
therefore having ſpoken to Bomb already, 1 we 
the leſs to do here F 
However there are Lorne: more, as Gaden 3 15 
uſe to environ lage- beds with Rue, the ſoil not moiſt, 
mixt with aſhes, not einders; you may box borders 
with it, as well as Lavender or Hyſop; which laſt is“ 
alſo increaſed by ſeed; and ſo is Golden-rod, Fever- # 
few, Vervain, Celandine : they laſt many years, and, | 
ſo doth Wormwoods, Comfry, Soloman's-ſeal,  Cat= 
mint, Calamint, Elacampine, Maſterwort, Wall-pelli- : 
tory, Garden-germander, Betony, Camomile, Swallow- 
wort, Southern-wood, Lovage, Dwarf-elder, Harts. 
tongue, Maiden-hair,, 'Afarum or Aſſarabacca, Drop- 
wort, Birth - vort, Horehound, Spignel, Agrimony, Br. 
ony, Bears-breach, Sea-holly, Madder, Rhubar bi 5 9 
Dog. mercury, all which are eaſily increaſed by off: — Y 
leis in the ſpring; and require to be cut a little above 
ground at the: beginning of Autumn. 

Angelica, Spurge, Scurvy-graſs, &c. are 3 
but yield ſeed the ſecond year from ſowing : you may ; 
ſow, when ripe, or in the ſpring; but, if you ER | oo I 
their ſeeding by cutting, they will laſt longer. on, Bia I 

Bleſſed- le, Thotn-apple, Tobacco, Stinking- a- 
neh, Oak of Jeruſalem, Sc. yielding ſeed, and dy- 
ing che firſt year; therefore ſow yearly in April. „The 
Virginia Tobacco requires the hot-bed, the reſt a good | 
fat light ſoil, as doth Angelica. You muſtmot . - 40 
nur arach decp; ; ſow it as Purflain. en 0s 
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There are many more, beſides multitudes f in Wo 
fields, woods, glens, meadows, Oc. of good uſe,” 
many whereof. you may bring into the garden, as 1 
have done; but on theſe I ſhall not inſiſt, as 1 have | 


— 


* A Ke 


given ſufficient directions for the kitchen. garden in 


part I. chap. V. for the different ways of propagation, 
in part II. chap. I. and how to order the ground in chap. 
II. I do not og of planting the clod with thele 
= - brought out of the fields, for it rots and turns ſour, | 
and ſo kills the plant, altho' you may keep the clod a- 
bout it till you come home, but then part it off care 
fully; prune their fibres a little, Kalle the holes 


With the trowal, and plant in à eo - natural earth to 


1 that of their -wonted abode, well ſtirred and aired,” 
* _ which i is an excellent mean to make all plants prof 


, and therefore diligently to be obſerved. 
Sele whereof are, 


Roſes of many ſorts; they are increaſed. by fucker 4 
„ The muſk may be budded on he Eglan- 


tine, and ſet at a wall. The Double- yellow bears fair- 


eſt flowers; you may bud the Single-yellow on Jo 


Frankfort, and rebud the Double- yellow thereon, as 
I have often done on the Single, planted as a ſtandard, 
maded in ſummer, and kept clean of ſuckers and ſu- 


1 buds; and any that blow not freely, may 


be flit at the Are diviſions of the hoſe. 


Prune your Roſes after the flower is uſd; oo be- | 


© Fore the full moon in October; cut behind a leaf. bud, 


and cleanſe them of dead wood; and if you deſire fait 
flowers, ſuffer but one ſtem on a root, and keep it 
low, and every fifth year cut. them down to hy 


| 3 renewing their earth with old cow- dung. 
Jaſmines, Honey- ſuckles, Pipe- trees, Gc., are pie 
pagated. by fuckers, layers, and cuttings; ſee chap- . 
e e e as W rags oy 55 as 50 


11. Of Shrubs that loſe their leaves | in winter; - the | 


1 


vine; Arbor-vitz, Tamariſk, Privet, - Oc. by fuckers, - 
n and cuttings, in April: Sg, and far fol are 
neceſſary for them, till rooted. 

The Cherry- bay is an excellent green, and not very. 


ternus, Juniper; for I love not Pyracantha, nor care 1 
for Ever green Oak and Cyprus. They are afl raiſed by - 
ſeeds, which muſt be bathed i in ſand before winter, 


per, which lies till the next: tranſplant them the ſecond 
year after they riſe in April; remove by a trowal, . 


without the clod, and leſſen the head by thinning it. 
obſerve the directions about Holly, for the ſame rules 
may be obſerved for theſe to be ee on walls; but 


careful to defend your ſeedling greens, while young)”. 
from f ring blaſtings; ark 1 not choak. hem for 
want of Food ai. 

The Pine, Cypreſs and Leer e b the lies 
ſpecially, will ſcarce endure a removal from the ſeœ 
minary; therefore ſow them in drills, two foot inter- 
val one way, and half a foot the other; and the nent 
year after they riſe, make a ſpade-bit trench betweek - 


running down root at one ſide; which you muſt . 


<ut off ſome ſide-boughs,. and thin the head; let them 


remain two 5 then remove and plant them, as is, 
inſtructed. 4: 


fir for ſtandards, Holly for hedges, the Cherry-bay for 
north aſpect walls; or barren cropping * which will | 
CET blaſt nor ſeek e 5 

= 1 bere 
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or Shrubs that are ever-green, there is Box, da- 


and ſowy i in April to riſe that ſeaſon, except the uni- 


Greens that are beſt worthy: our r eſteem, are Scots by 


— 
Y - 
- 1 * 


apt to blaſt, there is alſo Lauruſtinus, Philytea, Al- 


with earth at their roots, toping ſuch roots as appear 


fave the tops of ſtandards: they all do well by ſue- I 
kers and layers alſo, except Cyprus 'and Juniper. ; * MF 


the rows, and work it cautiouſly, till you diſcover the 5 ba | 


with the pruning-knife, and level in the earth as it was: 2 ] 


— 

3 
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There is Strawberry tree, and Tree-uightſhade 3 
= are tender : | 

But Indian and e Myrtles, . g 
ders, and Orange trees are yet tenderer ; wherefare, I am 
not very curious of them; yet there are ſeverals in 
this country who have thera, and are at great pains in go- | 
verning them, by ſetting them in caſes, with {mall ſtones | 
at the bottom, filled ples earth, as thoſe mention 
ed for fine plants, chap. I. $ VL and at the ſeaſon, 
chap. I. $IV. Houſing them in. winter, dates the latter 
end of September and beginning of May, giving them 
_ freſh earth as they retire, and expoſe them, 5. e. take 
out the upper exhauſted earth, ſtirring that below with 
a fork, not wounding the roots; and. put in its place 
ſame rich and well conſum'd Gil. watering on all oc- 
_ eafions with water wherein nolts dung is ſteeped, not 
3 the leaves or ſtem therewith, whereof be 
ſparing while they remain in the houle, except af. 
ter lang froſts, in whoſe extremity is uſed a little fire, 
free of ſmoak, ſunk a little in the floor; and in warm 
days, free of froſts and fogs, acquaint them with-the air, 
but ſhun hem eloſs up at night again; and, when you may 
venture, expoſe them to the free air; yet even then ſet 
them a week in the ſhade, having firſt bruſhed: them from 
_ duſt, S. Formy part, I had rather be in the woods, parks, 
orchards, kitehen- garden, or fields, meaſuring, plant- | 
ing and improving the ground to the beſt advantage: I 
however 1 will here take a little turn — Ay 
— . a 
g Thirdly, Of facing ds. - = | ba 
__'Gelly-flowers are the beſt, and are increaſed by off at 
WM EY layers, flips, and ſeeds. A light loamy earth th 
well mixt with rotted ſoil of cows and theeps dung 3 th 
8 before hand is moſt proper for them. _ "i 

Altho? DE re raiſed many double, by ſeed of my ¶ lit 
14 ; yet the 8 * to N the by 
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4 2 1 becauſe ſeedlings are apt to dye after 
7 WH they bave born a flower. How to lay, ſee Chap. L 4A 
vl. Plant out your layers in ſpring, and give theſe - © 
in pots ' freſh* earth, as the Orange-tree, and yearly _ | 
eleanſe the old roots of withered, dead and rotten © © 
leaves, and leave not above one or two ſpindles for 
fower, if choice; and nip off ſuperfluous buds, left 
they blow and bear themſelves to death; and if 
| burſt, lit them as I directed with the Double yellow-ralh, 
At midſummer, . ſhade from afternaon's ſun a little; 
theſe that blow ſupport them againſt winds ; ſet haofs | 
amongſt them for catching earwigs, their enemies 2} 
water well in drought, ſparing their leaves; preferve - 
the choiceſt from too mach. rains, by laying the pots Y 
on their ſides; ſtrike off the ſnow when it lies tog 
weighty. on them; theſe you incline not to bear oh. 
eut their ſtalks as ſoon as paſt the flower. 
Raiſe Stock-gelly-flowers by ſeeds or cuttings ; the 
ſeed of the ſingle will produce double, but the mere 
flowers and leaves the pager hath, the doubler hall 
the product be: ſow and plant them with Carnations 4 
or Gelly-flowers-; they affect the lame ſoil-with them. 4 
- Primroſes, Cowſlips and Bears-cars, by off-lets in 
the ſpring, or when the flower is paſt, diz. in July, 
they affect a good natural earth, well mixt with rot- 
ten nolts-dung : the finer ſorts. Joye a little ſhade in 
ſummer; if in pots or caſes, you may tranſport them 
to ſuch at pleaſure, © mes ED 
Great varieties may be raiſed from ſeed N in bb 
pots, the ſoil as aforeſaid, mixt with willow earth in 
Auguſt; take heed of deep interring Bears-ears, ſow w 
them as Purſlain; ſet the pots and caſes with them at 
the ſouth fide of a wall from November till March, at 
which time they ſpring, and muſt be now retired a — 
lttle ; a in July 0 erer next ſpring, ant 
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* 88 not to earth up rich as are apt to work out & 
7 ground, namely Bears- ears. „„ 
There are many others, ass, SY 
Noble Liverwort, Spring Gentianella,Viigin' 8 Bourg 
Sc. and are increaſed by off-fets in the Spring, or by | 
ſeeds at the ſame time; as alſo Columbins, Hollyoaks, | 
Eran's-bill, Campions and Canſtantinople- lo wers, Catel. 
flies, Pinks and Sweet- williams, Throat - worts and 
Bell ſlowers, G. or Daiſies, : Violets, Spider-wort;.! 
Double. marſn Marygold,: may de raiſed 25 1 ſets, | 
8 ö ny time when ſpringing... — 
Of bulbous and tuberous-roots,; here: wrt. 1 
Tulips of great varieties; inereaſe them 5 off fer 
1 3 their ſtalks wither,, which is generally about 
b T5 July or Auguſt; this is alſo the ſeafon for other 
= bulbous and tuberous roots; keep them in a cool, but 
"dry place, till September or October, and then plant ; 
them in a light ſandy earth, with fat ſoih two br three 
hes below the bulb, fo that the fibres of the bulbs] 
ber e ir: remove” every year. T hays ay” be 
from ſeed, but tis tedious. _ 
- _  Anemomes, the very fime way as wüde except 
3 that they require a rieh ear ch, mix d we rotten e 
chat it be not rank. 
5 MTs alſo to Bdpmulaſey' of the fneſt forts: 
ho amine roots may be carefully parted: in. July 
; 1 ſet in the foil-fit for Tulips. 
Cracuſes and Colchicums, as T vlips ; J but. they re. o. 
quire a mix'd,” rich, light foil» and fo with- ee 
Iriſh” Bulboſes, which: lave a dry, rich bed; 40 m 
fo» with Nareiſſuſes, Orakbogatums, Hyacinths, Ace Wc 
mies FHellibores, c. 
Likeways Irifh-tuberoſes,: Crown-mperial, and Li 
1 of ſeveral forts, Peonies, '&c. | 
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There are many annuals may be ſown in pots, and 


unge in hot · beds, and ſome under "glaſs covers3 3b 


pecially thefe ſown in Autumn. 


Amarynthus, Maryel of Peru, Flos Africans; Gon-* | 


yolrulas, &c. In April you may ſow them on the 
cold bed, if good, fat, warm earth; together with 
Double-maryg old, Cyanus, Nigella, Delphinium or 


Lark's-heel, Antirrhinum, Double Sarden and Corn- 


poppies, Fox-gloves, Flos: ſolis, Flos-adonis, Go. 

But if you would be further ſatisfied in the vatie- 
ties af flowers, conſult Mr. Jus rx c s Scots Garadiner, 
-publiſh'd anno 7:54 at Edinburgh. . © 


IV. I ſpoke. before of preſerving plants by _—_ Y 
There are ſome that cannot endure the houſe, | which 
muſt be ſet at the South-wall, the pots ſunk two in- 


a 


ches below the ſurface covered with glaſs, in prepa - 2 I 


red boxed beds, with folding glaſs- -frames to lift- up 
and down at pleaſure; becauſe in all ſeaſonable, warm 
blinks of the ſun and ſhowers, they may be diſeove - 
red of all that coyers them; thus treat choice: Ranun- 
culus, Anemonies, Amaranthus, c. Nee W e 
repair their earth, as in g II. 

Plants ſtanding dry'in winter, carthied: vp, or - the”. 
earth made firm about them, are a good mean of 
preſervation-; neglect not to cleanſe all your: plants of 


under and wither d leaves, ſuperfluous off-{ets, -&c. 
ſee chap. I. $ X. and ſee part I. chap. VI. $ VII. for the 


orderly planting of flowers.” And hope the reader 


vill excuſe this brevity, ſeeing each chapter here wauld 
merit a book; neither will keiſure * e N 


feat. to enlarge, 
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＋ Is ernie depends upon the fith ad th 
chapters of part I. of Fries and herbs eatable. 
Sather Apples and Pears When full ripe, e. 
| Heciall theſe for keeping, or for cydar, in a dry day, 
clear, but not froſty, in large baſkets, lin'd with ſtraw 
matts, upon three footed or ſtanding ladders ; at leaf 
lay ſtraw under, if you ſhake them, and ſuffer y ot. tgo, 
many at once to Iy in heaps. 
Gather Apricocks, Peaches, 8 Seren with be 
Four hands into clean baſkets, when full ripe, whether 
for eating green, preſer ving in ſugar, &c, drying, or for 
* vines; as alſo Currans, Barberries, Raſpherries, God. 
E berries T he-Cucumbers for pickling mult be ſmall, 
I. e. before their ſeeds grow large; _ Goeſberis ® 
Eo forbaking, boiling and ſauſes. 
Pull Artichocks before they row too bard ; 1] 
” . theſe for pickling be the tendereſt. Let the Purſlaif 
for pickling: be hard and old, lay it a day or two in 
the ſun to mortify ; that which you eat-green, muſt be 
tender. Eat Beans and Peaſe green, but do not flict 


#2 down the N nor break doun the Peaſe — 
Th „ 
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cheſe left thereon cannot fill. Lou may cut off the 


Beans with a knife; and. for the Peaſe, hold with te 
one hand, and pull with the dther . ; ES 4 wy 1 | N a . - ; EC 
Gather Aſparagus when tender, i. e. about three, 
four or five inches high: Lettice when young; but 10 = 
is beſt cabbaged : Succory, Endive, Sellery, blanched': _ 3 
Crelles, Parſſy, Chervil, Burnet, when, young and ten- 
der :- Sorrel, Spinage; Beets, before ,they moct fer. 
ſeed; and ſo is Orach, Mary-gold, Bugloſs, 'Burrage, -'- . 4 
Shallot and Onions when their ſtalks wither, tho“ 9 
bols are eaten green. Lecks any time Befole tbeßx, 
fore they fly and divide their curds or turn yellow, and _ © 
ſo Cabbage when hard+. Sweet herbs any time, either . 
green or dried; but gather them in their prime, Wen 
| Liquoriſh is no.diſh but drink, ſee part II. chap. Vl. 
$1V. where you will alſo find the ſeaſon of Scorzgs - Þ 
era, Beetrave, Carrot, Turnip, Skirret, Parſnip, e. 
tawdes, Go... 50 05. 


II. Beſides what is ſaid above of planting and ſow-  - 
ing at ſpring, ſummer, and harveſt; (for ſome have Y 
a longer - continuance): as alſo of raiſing ſome earlier 
than by the natural way, by means of hot-beds, - f 
retarding others by - tranſplantations; Ec. There are 
ways of preſerving them out of the garde. 

Apples and Pears may be carried into the conſerva- -- 
tory or ſtore: houſe, in large baſkets between two. men, 
which muſt be a cloſs, but cleanly and wholeſome  - 
room, floored, lined.and ceiled with boards, and ſhelves _ 3 
pf the ſame all round; let them ſweat a little on the-- - 
uoor, with clean oat-ſtraw under them; then dry and 
ay them Apple thick on the ſhelves, opening the north 
Fndows.jn fair, clear windy days, eſpecially at firſt, haft 
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me air may dry up the ſuperfluous moiſture; turn th 3M 
ſometimes, and in froſts cover them with matts, and 
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Wrap in dry papers g y, and "often. vilit,” dat you! 
may remove any that begin to rot, e ac 
3 — infe@thereſt. 9 5 | 
be wa of preſerving cherer, Piums, ec. 1 
Wide Cyder, Honey, ot 5 | caly ; oy Alſo: ol. 
drying them in the oven. 3 
And you mp ickle B: t erries I Sinai and ſilt 
Well dried, and fugar ; to each pound and an half sf 
fttuit, a pound > falt cold, and one quarter of 1 
I Found of ſugar, beat to powder; put them by layer 
in a well glazed eat 5 and hen they have ſtood 
a hole week well ſto , Pour. in a mutchkin of vine. 
gar to each pound o fruit: Af you find the fangs 
3 800 ſharp, put as much fügar as falt. 
6 Range Cucumbers the ſame way, ax Nrw. ſalt. ad 
_- vinegar till they be all covered, and you may add! 
- Fttle Din and Sweet-bay leaves for odour, and cover 
. . FI . cloſs forty Ines unbroken; then pare when 1 you 
. 7 Herve them pp. 1 
= "Far Artichokes, Mieke two large hindfols of gren 
IDE Fatt, : -that is dried on the fire in 4 Pan, in one mutch. 
kein of vinegar, and three of ſpring water; mix then 
-- while the ſalt is yet hot, but put not the liquor. on the 
Hire; boil the Artichokes till the leaves comè off 110 
mud while the cleanſed ſtools are yet Warm, you mi 
E have three nut-megs, three drop of .cloves, one dran 
And an half of mace, a quarter of -an, ounce of whit 
Pepper, half an ounce of cinnamon beat to-fine pop: 
der, and ftrew-ypen them; then pack them in the pok 
with five or ſix ſpoonfuls of the Tiquor on each ſts 
tum; when all are potted; Pour: on the reſt of. (s 
==. Pickle, and ſtop them cloſs. 1 
I To pickle them green, put to eve ery 208 of clew 
1 "a ſtools an ounce of ſalt dried, and a quarter of A 
HEY 2 ounce of ipices. laft named, mix in a on anl 
12 5 Fes i vill 
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ſaving: A che ſtools. full of holes, throw the pow-- 4 
der thereon, when the. pot is full; melt as much butter } 


as cover them two inches over, aa when . aver 
cloſs with leather. FIVAR 3-5 3424 15 f 2 
To pickle, Beetrates, bpil and put them- ie glazed, | 
pots, with as much e hene . 
(topping; them cloſs. 8 
. Aſparagus. may be: parboil'd. and: pickled as ith 5 


ty Holes, and ſo may green. Pede vie code; only. ws 
ci bie which has no fim. 

” 1 Purflain as Cucumbers;; and oe Taragon; Sam- 
a er, Broomeppde, Gt „ 
n Leuice, Fndige, $ellery, e. by blanching: __ 

75 ranging Among ſand. in Cellars. Cabbage by! — | 
Roots by houſing, ſanding, Sc. as is ſhewed in chap. 
ra VI. $. II. and IV, Sweet herbs as well as phyſical, 2 3 
add hanging to dr in. ſame ohen rpOm, 88 in ths lun, 5785 
eme advifſdmq. 1 


ca Dot Maps in N the: Ain... 
8 ney, till they paſs hazard of mouldineſs ; dd juſt: fo 
with true Saffron : but becauſe few know how t6 or- A 
der it, obſerve to part its off: ſets,. and plant with 
ther bulbs at half a foot diſtance in the beds or bor- 
ders in July; it flowers in September; then be careful 
do go through in the mornings, and gather the Saffron, 
vis. the thrums that are in the middle of the flowers: 
it bears not well till the third, fourth. and fifth year, 
then ydu muſt remove it. Bui to the matter in hand. 3 


3 


2 III. As for the uſe of thefe fruits, the phyſicians 
| know their medicinals, the cook. their ordering in the © 
kitchen, and the gardiner bow to propagate and im- 


prove them. For deſeription, anchmedicinal uſes; ſe: 
our eountryman doctor Moriſon's herbal ;.and for me- 2 oY 
chanical uſes, Fvelyn's works. 

To have: wy an inks, on f them, « obſerve what © 
„„ * A 8 5 oy, = WW. ; 4 
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= IV; of Diſhes; - Viz. Apples, you may N ha 4 
ine any ingredients except fugar, roaſted alone, 
alſo bolled, or fryed by ſhivers, with a little freſh butter, 
ſtewed betwixt two plates; having cleaved and taken 
- out their cores, add a little ſweetbutter and ſugar. - 
| _ - (:Pears} you may have roaſted and boiled as Apples; 
E -. 4115 e being cut in four, and put dry in A * | 
or oven ol 3 iron, and ſo ſet in the pot among 
water to boil; you may have both Apples and. Peary | 
3 * With cheese. 
AH Cherries and Gvolberiies are belle ey AG Daked; | 
Aͤbricocks, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Currans, Goof: 
. berries, Raſpberries, are all excellent diſhes green or 
5 -- conlerved. Strawberries with red wine or ſweet cream. 

Cucumbers pickled for fallad to roaſted Mutton; er, 
i ripe; lice and lay them an hour in ſalt, and ſo pout 
- off their water. - Artichokes are either pickled or fret 
| - boiled and eaten with ſweet beaten butter. 
I | Beans and Peaſe boilick with> Savory. Ind: Thyme. 
1 : F fag ſerved up with ſweet butter beat among them. 
- andifer-a little on a cal or chaffing- diſn; but — 1 
| © pe more delicious without Thyme, c. 
Boil Aſparagus in fair water, and ſerve it up w with 
3 ” alittle ſweet butter beat, 7. et tumbled: in the ſauce- 
pan above the coal. The young ſhoots of ien | 
wiuill ſerve the ſame. Way, and we . dd: 
| all atthis ſeaſon.” 7 ir: 
Piurſlain may be eaten green with ger, and vine 
E or vil, ſtew'd with meat, beſides pickPd.' | 
__ Lettice, green a8 Purilain; 3 es ſo Cres, Chervi, 


Ld = ſi 1 


Ga eee 


1 Burnet, Burrage-flowers, and Woad-forrek. up 
3 Spinage is excellent ſtoves, being boiled with lamb fat 
or veal, with a little : Sorrel therein, as 8 opa 7 
== thereof with butter fer 
The ſame way uſe Beets; alſo make green broth! 5 
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Tn — a ani broths you may put Orach, Mary 


gold- leaves; Ne Strawberry: leaves, bages, 


Burrage and Fndive. ttage put juice of Sorrel, - 

fagot of 'Thyme and Parley; and in moſt of broths. 3 
In the ſauce or roll Ard vy of  roaſt-mutton_andicapon, 5 4 

and in all ſtewed imes, beuiſs Nr or w ee 3 


diſhes tnerewit n. 5 
Tou may ſtove Leeks with 4 och Onjoos: may 8 
be baked witk a little butter if you want meat; * 5 2 
make uſe of them with roaſt-· meat, eſpecially geeſe, 2 
and to moſt freſh Se in Karr: e and he pep 3 
fagot is mainly uſed. | =Y 
' Boil Colly-ffowe in water mid with 2 little milk; A b 
then pour it off, and mix them in the ſtew.· pan with” | 
ſweet-butter ſeaſoned with dal, and ſo ſerve them 1 
about boiled mutton. SE, 
Boil Cabbage with beef; 0 the top of ide 
pot to pour on, when diſhed up, about: the beef, 
Boil Scorzonera, peel off its brown find, ere 
confilts its bitterneſs; ſlice and fry it with butter. SY 
When Skirrets art boil'd and Peebd, roll ebe in 3 . 
four; and fry them with butter. 8 
Boil and peel Parſnips, chop and 'bruiſe then well, a 
pour on butter, and ſet them on à coal, and, if you”. 
pleaſ, ſtrew a little Cinnamon upon them — 
Carrots are ſo uſed, or only diſhed by flices. 1 
Beetraves are ood when boil, peePd, fliced, ane 
when cold fery'd "up SR | OE ane: \fogar 3 beſides ol 
thoſe pickVd, : + 1-72 * ©, 2 
Beetraves, Puarſiips, Carrots, are very good ſerved #- 
wp whole, or Hliced about meat, alſo T unis, witngn 
fu broth poured thereon. © | cl 
Potatoes as a or, for want'of butter, ae 3 
ſweet mix „ 
V. Of Drinks; a6 of Applet to make cyder; 1 - LY 
cannot name our Cyder-apples, for I uſe to mix all the {| 
n 8 5 ones zn ide ace | thtareof a fine juice, _ _— 
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Scene ERIE Ahe flethi;opd yonps/paline ive! 
beg, of juice, and bard fleſh, thonghtharſhs»4, Siebte 

In France they extol- the: Rennet-Syderi wv } ind: 

' the Hereford-redſtrake, which ii France they et at 

x - nought ; t ſpeak. of Genetmoil end- Malts, 
ns and Pearmains; and far. Bey, Ader 

6 bury and ruddy Horſe-pear :. But no the different; 
. . hoped © Ap, e kate linen the alma ] 


ure your. Nreffets "oh jon Py you 9 alle Wine 
1 © wine; Sack-ceſk, or ſuch as kept Cyder befbre, I have 


3 hes of Cyder-caſks three inches thick in the ſtaves, 

3 Which 1 believe is of great advantage in preſerving the 

liquor; bot if any be tainted, put à lktle unſſached 

* me tone, and a little water in the barrel, and:fRop it 

cloſs; ; when it has ſtood a little while and zombie, 
om out and waſh clean, and that will cure m. 

The fruit being gathered ripe, as-befares let them. 

* ten or twelve. days, if ſummer- fruir; and nearthe 

double of that time, if winter-ſorts; büt late Tipe 

fruit that get ſroſts is not good cyder: mix: not with 

urripe ones, neither ſuffer leaves nor ſtalks among C 
them. When they are ſmall beat; put them in the 

on bag within the prefs-fat, and ſo ſerew abem bart I ft 

S again and again; then empty it thereof; pile 9 

and do as before + empty the receiver into Heng a 

a 


Y 2 1 and then coyer- it cloſs with, a eanH 5 
3 next day's at 15 at time, * _ tits — 5 
r f Io 
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Fey "Fall to, the bottom 3 then dcs w. it olf * 

a tap. three 1 N SON the bottom, leaving the e E 
bends 8 2 go among the preſſimgs or Water. 
* e. earer- vou tun it into. the. barrels, the 4 
eis it ferments, 5 3 is s the beſt C 5 for often 
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Wk vent: pin 1s EP 
1 bebe 1 Wa ſte of i 
the working 97 to 1605 ae 5 ma 15 
to z and this will be perhaps in a forinight, if it 
to work im mmediate Ys. ſometimes. nat till the Dn 3 
but keep faſt ghe; BY: 15 it begins to work; and Nhat 
Mod rrp bottle of it, doit as Joon. as | 
ich bs e F. 
me r 80 ne white loaf.fugar. in 
dove all, make, your corks faſſ ck cloſs, then ſet 
rg bottles: in the. cellar among. L 8 5 FV I 5 I 
£0 make the Aae put à third as mch 
vater 4 you. had cy der upon 5 new⸗· preſſed marge, 
oi ſtand covered in tubs four or five days ; then re kg 43 
25 bon whe: liquor, een it till the um 1 
1 4 to riſe. faſt 0 hen Ape it off, for- too much boils - 7 
ing waſteth its ſpiri $, Ane pus it in tubs or coglers, 
rl when. gold tun it up; when dane working, which 2 
will not be. ſo violent as beſt t Cyder, 2 the pin faſt, "IM 
and in a ſhort time it is lit fax di nE a 2 
ger, * Jo _ -bexrie _ or ſuch way 7 de bojled i 
in it, ae. pl ca ſe. your, t A 5 . 8 OD tk. „ "8 
The mak making. of P Perry r not from. that 'of 133 
cyder. d d es Nen uc, 28 
To mak % .Cherry wine, to every pound Of Hee Ea 66-2 
e put a chopim of Spring- water, and-a-quartes -/ 
gore; 4! 3 pound of fine white- ee boil thy water andſu-- 
per- gar, ſcum it, and put in the juice of vour-Cherttess 2 
8 0 l bet it boil up again, take it off the fire, run it thro* © | 
4 the 2 Ra EF, md Wen tis e 85 par it in a 
roll | 7 _ Rane» i 
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bes pot, er e 1 
ie putking a bit of 'foaf:fu 
Ter of a year you may fall Ang: Ws 
© year: if you would have it ſtro ger, | 
. more water than ſugar. | 
After the fame mannef you! my: 
" Rifp s, Currans, Gegen e 
I Fake Currans very 'r ripe, broife' ani 


$2 
ps 


ter of ſugar into aſtone or earthen- pot, 
and at a week's end draw it off) and take cut the 
. i, and put in the liquor again; do this till it 


— 
* 


2 by - Wy ery jo A 155 5 OP $45 ben r\ 255 
© four hours, then ſtrain them; put the liquor into 4 


. 


F it  velſet: cloſs ſtopt a fortnight or three weeks; then draw 
e ka it ine; Schere Faffer It longer; 

an a: 2 vet fine, rack it. x5 GOP OTE een TT +: 

is nſual to make it thus utibo 


Ky a brown colour in boiling; - 


1 25 8 mn 2 FL a= | $54 1 


ſtand two days in an carthe! 
"abit t they 2 then put them! in a a woolen” 


4 * I ed and ſcummed, and at 
23 bottle it, and at another week's end ffuft it into 
feln bottles, that you may leave the ſettlings behind; 
| _ thus ſhift them ſo long as you ſee an Ones which! 
* = may put in a bottle by i itſelf. as 285 5 
1 „„ EIT 33077 
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. ood 0.4 $2 +736 4 
and to every pint of the Juice put a pi 0 and a 5 


Tt oft en. 


F Be Five, then bottle fe; and at i webs end, Ti oe 


id, breanſe' it con. 
10 every pint of Raſps add aj 124855 . let | 


26 king up twenty four hours or more, tilt the 88. 
op out into a n ſuffer it there till fetment. 
A Werkes end, or ſooner if 
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| honey, and eight parts of 


of for our plantations. 


150 are 1 ere ; but Hollayd excells for. ON. 
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That called Cherry'brandy; is a bottle half full * 
Geens, filled up with brafidy, ſometimes jumbled 4 


Intle, and in a month's time Is fit for drinking + or if I 


you put the life quantity of Gooſberries inſtead of 
Cherries, that will make the brandy very delicious. 
The Cherries beſt for wine, are Blackheart, a 


; Morella. I think the red Geen moſt excellent; . 


Part Il. Chap. Ik 6h -: 3 
Of Goofberries the Great ühryttel; And of Curranity 
the Great Dutchered, alſo the red Raſp. are the beſt. 
To have ale of Liquoriſh, ſlice it very ſmall, and * 
pour water on it when at boil; then coe it cloſs till 
next day; S this wort, And more hot water on 
to ſtand: ſo long as t ſearch it throughly; add Vor 
worts togeth®; and boil them with a littte dry Worm- 
wood, or: Carduus-benediftus:. but the greateſt difficulty.” 
1s to darm it when: cold, as wort of malt: yet the 
ſtronger vou make it, the eaſier it will take * 
you have the -conveniency of ſettlings of gos 1 1 
of malt to boil with it, that will facilitate „een = Y 4 
To have good eee ee take one part of elarified | "0 | E 1 
pure water, and bollkwell” ' 3 
together-in a copper veſſel till the-eonſumption-of ene. 
half; but while it boils, take off the ſeum, and Wen 
done boiling, and it begins to cool, turn it up, and it 
will work of itſelf; as ſoon as done working; ſtop: Is. - 
very claſe,- Some adviſe to bury ĩt under ground three 1 4 
months, and that to make it loſe both ſmell and taſte - Y I 
of honey and SPE and taſte very like wine. I ut 
add dry Roſemary and ſweet Marjoram in boiling FW 
Some. barm-1 * as ale, which 4 N e effec- 


tually. . 2 VL N ® 
VI. To. no at. fits and el 4 


Tbe Fnzüch froipfurcecds abt well with 4 © a Bog 5 
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deut, eſpecially Feaches and; | 
Tor Pears. a 8 


e have alſo. Rengets, Ruſſets, Gen very good.” - And 
for che kitchen the Cadling, - Eidingtoun. and, Rubies,. 
With hundreds for botb. 24 Þ 4p" ug} ALF 8 . > yes 7 


mot, Swan-egg,. Red-pear, Achans, Cuifle-madam,. 


bers 14.0 and kitehen-fruit; and: multitudes · more. 
5 Or Cherries, the. Kentiſh. and Morella, ge. 


FThe Portuga 
. a ; .+Of Lender 


M » 


þ 1 he great e Fs: and the Virginian, which 


3 Je Great: White Beans, and White Kidneys : of Peaſe, 
= >The. Dutch 


Xp - + Candy . and our own o great- See wü 


"Sw: Scors Gan R 


The beſt 4 the 3 is LE See 


Bot the beſt Pears for the table are Engliſh: Berga · 


them excellent, "Ge: The Wardens. are 2 5 


: Plumbs,- Primordials, Muſſel, Imperfal, * vel] 
_ "The common and: Orange Aprisgek, the: Newt 4 
eb Nurmeg: penchess Peaches best better with 
us than Apricocks. 
1 ie PR thin held Walnut, . 
ies, as MWbite, ee AK. cn | ge 


2 8 1 


01 Kaps, both a a n 2 . 


1. (More early, „ raps oe! 
Of rAnicholies' the great Green amũ the red 


| Gharetop,, Hotſpurs, Haffings and the Sugar-pea. Es. 
If: you can get Hardin Nudum,”. i:-e. naked Bar. 

and ſow as 1 directed with 1 if 5 ields an ins. 
2 ki increaſe. | Ts SCP 1 bt 


Sorrel that ufnally Mee not for ones, Er- Tbe 
White Beet or Beetchard, and ſmooth Singe "hn 


| Rik Parfley'and Craffes, Shallot and Roccumbol, Frend f 
7 and Straſburgi Onions. N 3 
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Guzpre: 
rip Tanſy, und curled erh 


N mary, f 2 
ny © 


he black Scorzonera and O range artet: the m 
100 5 ſmooth "Turnip ; bee Dutch Parſnip, and 
mall Radiſh, clear as Cryſtal: for move (fee Part ws. | 
Chap. VI. And theſe are the fruits, roots and herbs 0 
moſt ſuitable to out ſol} and'climate.'"> SEL TY 


ch will ariſe. om that 
ny nine, Se, ad | 


The e many Fange es "that Great 1 
be kein in general hath received” from timber of its 


on growth; how by Its powerful fleets it han 
In” gained the domlimon of the ſeas, and now enjoys the 
Key 58 5 of an univerſal commerce, without mentions | 
rhite ing the advaiitages ir affords to every. parricutar owner -_ oY 
_ f it: Tis Wonderful to me, that the propagating vr; 
lp timber, '@"cottiibellty o valuable and ornament 
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ſhould be be 60 nete nd NO amotig t ; 
When our natural ſtore is ſo near: being canſumed, tha, | 
to all appearance, in a few years time, we Tu he 
Torerd:to ſeek it in foreign countries. ; 
Now, if I may be allowed to judge in-this eaſe, 1 
conceive. that the preſent. decay of our timber, may 
dlepend upon one or other of the. following reafons,” i 
3 L That the making new Plantations, WE] b. Rae in. 
mediate expence to us.: Or, . 
II. That we eannot expect to reap. any profit: to. 
. ourſelves from ſuch plantations e de 75 N 
3 our times: Or elſe, © „ ; 
HI. That many gentlemen, who are brody ma- 
- Aire of w -receive little Profit from them for 
Want of due tare and managentent. N 
I ſhall paſs by the firſt aud laſt of theſe objections 
tbey being anſwered in the foregoing chapters; and 
BY inſwer_ the ſecond; wiz: That we cannot expect to 
YZ 2 any profit to ourſelves or the plantations which 
might de made by us: But hope the method which 
"Ts Wall herein propoſe, Will S full enen, in 
"that point. . 
For Which end 1 Would recommend, "that every 
lantation-which Mall. be made, either in this preſent 
'S or herzafter, may conſiſt partly of Forreſt or Tm. 
ber. trees, for I Kno ne barren Trees, as they arc 
_ commonly called here, and partly of 'Under-wood. | 
Now the Under-wood which I propoſe to be plant 
A and intermixed among. the Standards or Timber-trees 
may be cut in eight or pine years after planting, asd BF 
ſo from time to time every cight years will produces 
very conſiderable TEtupn, as will e hereafter ins Pa 
ate accompt. Ky 4 
Lao. The plants for Pie ood , which. Se en, 
2 on every ſide the- young imber-trees, wil 
not on . Meer them 2 Ns. of wind. which | 
1 n 12 
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might be burtful to them, but will alſo, by keeping 
off the eireumambient air, draw. them into ſtraight 
and tall trees, untill they can ſhift for themſelves, and 
are ſtrong enough to bear the ſeverity of the weather. 


to plant upon, as may not be thought proper for corn, 
or at leaſt ſuchꝭ as Will yield only a poor eroꝑ of grain: 
I ſuppoſe ſuch land will be worth about five ſhillings 
Sterling per aere by the- year; and by all means let it 
greater eaſe and cheapneſs of carriage: now, a6 1 


lot the proper ꝓlant for it; I; only wiſh-it may be deep, - 
enough to nouriſn the Oak and Ilex, Which are tap. 


rooted plants, and therefore delight in deep fol. 


n 


ig or pio, dhe and ar s proper exſon, 15, le, 
for Gage time, till the: turf. be mellowed and fit: for 


o 


A 
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An acre of ground contains 160 ſquare: perches or _ 


15 


Foods, each rocd being 16 foot and a half; this quan- 
ity of land muſt. be fenced about with a ditch fix foot 
wide, three rows of Quick-ſers planted upon the ſides 
of its bank, at a foot diſtance from each other, and a 
ychedge n Ahe h r ties e Te Whos 
A labouring man, working for one ſhilling a- day; 
nay prepare nine foot of the ditch in length in one 
lay, and rut ſtakes and buſhes; and make about five 15 
ood of the dry hedge in a day; fo” that he may pre- 
are the hedge, make the ditch, plant three rows- f 


* 


7 


85 
he perch; fo. will the whole charge of mah ing a ſence 


Res, we #1 ; i 
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But · to proceed, let us make choice of ſuch ground 


bave before hinted; that as the land is, ſo muſt we al. 


it encompaſs it with a good fenge, and then either .. | 


*: 9”, 0 mow 4 _ x * 5 
* OC 8 
* 17 5 5 
*. 


wick-ſcts, and pay the expence of them, aſter the rate 3 
1 two ſhillings per hundred, for about three ſhillings -  . } 


out an aere of land, be-ſeven pounds ſixteen thilp © 
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lings; but we may fence in two acres of land after | 
- the ſame rate, being 32 perches long, and ten perch. 
es wide, for nine pounds ſix ſhillings; a pole or perch 
be.” mages with three rows of -Quick-ſets, will take up a. 
bout 48 plants, ſo will there be required to plant a. 
bout an acre, 2490 plants.” he etl 
Thus having provided a good fence to defend our 
- young plantations from dangers of -cattle, and other 
inconveniencies, the next thing to be done, is to pr 
pare the incloſed land for planting; which may be per. 
: forme lever way.. te Þ RS 
- = Suppoſing the land to be encumbered in the-worft 
manner with Buſhes, Whins or Furze, &c, ſo that a 
plwKough cannot be uſed upon it, then may it be dug 
and cleanſed far about fixpence the ſquare perch: The 
LE whole acre, if it be dug at that rate, will come to 
four pounds: But if the ground ſhould happen to be 
in that Nate that a plough can work in it, an acre 
may be ploughed for about twelve ſhillings. 
+ >» Phe land being thus prepared, one aere will con- 
- ali forty plants of Oaks at 33 foot diſtance : and as 
I Have hinted before, that all tap-rooted trees are en- 
dangered by removing, and that, when they are tranſ. 
planted, they ſeldom come to the perfection of thoſe WM © 
Which are raiſed from ſeed, and remain always in the li! 
_ fame place; I ſhall therefore recommend, that forty gr 
beds of good natural foil be prepared on the acre of as 
land, at the aforeſaid diſtance of 33 foot from each i fri 
E - . other, and that in each bed, five or ſix Acorns be be. 
- planted, about four inches deep, in February, which 
ſeaſon I chuſe rather than the Autumn, becauſe the ¶ qui 
over Wet ſeaſon of ſome Winters might rot the ſeeds | 
or Mice, Squirrels, and ſuch like animals, might de- 


* 
Fi - 


i 


— 


x 5 


8 


II Theſe forty beds may be well prepared by one mas 
In three days, at one ſhilling a-day; two hundred 4 
* b 5 EIN 7 . 5 b 28 = Fn : 8 ! Torns 


— 


edrns may he worth about ſix-pence, and the planting  - 


| may interſow the remaining part of the ground with 


hillings; for I reckon a man's work at one ſhilling a 
day, becauſe I ſuppoſe ſuch plantations will only be 


likely, that all the Acorns which, were put into the 


— 
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of them be worth about ſix · pence Owe; which makes s 


in all four ſhillings. _ - 
The: acre-of land: being thus: ſown. with Oaks, EVE 


Aſh-kies, -which- have been kept all the winter in dry 

ſand ; theſe will turn to- very good account; as allo - 
plain Seeds, Nuts of ſeveral kinds, Haws: and Sloes, 
conlidering that the rs is Adar or Plaue for 1 


our purpoſe. 


One buthel of Ach. kits. may be wort two Gillings, = 
the ſowing. of them one ſhilling, and the harrowing 
the ground after. ſowing will. be. worth five ſhillings -} 
more, in all eight ſhillings. When the Oaks and a-. 
thes are come up, they muſt be. hoe'd. and cleanſed — 
from weeds; one man niay do this work in three days, \.» NF 
leaving the diftance of three foot between the Aſhen © | 
plants: the expence of this weeding will be three 


made in thoſe places here land is cheap, and conſe- .-: 
quently every thing elſe is valuable in proportion. 9 

The ſecond year, we may draw ſome of the young 
Oaks, leaving a ſingle plant in each bed: now it is 


ground may not come up; therefore I would adviſe, -* ,? 
as the ſureſt way to have our expectations anſwered 1 
from the feeds we ſow, to try the goodneſs of them 
before they are ſown; which may be done by putting 
them in water, and planting ouly thoſe which link "2 24Þ 
quickly to the bottoms _ 
An acre of land thus W dag cleanſsd) Gd -- Aj 
planted, comes to twelve pounds and eleven ſhillings, © + 3 
and two acres dreſſed and planted in like manner, will _ 
vol Sg RE ſixteen ſhillings, e 
DS _ * 1 But + 


. 8 ; 
* 
— 
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f Doe if the land will be clean enough to mie a 
plough, then the charge of fencing, | planting, Gc. of 
one acre, will be nine pounds three ſhillings, and the 
expence of two aeres dreſſed in the ſame mann, 
twelve pounds. gel SOC Rn 28 OR OB. | 
In nine years after this Masta bas been made, 
. the Aſh plants will be fit to cut for Poles or Hoops, | 
worth upon the place ten ſhillings a-hundred: if the 
plants ſtand at a yard diſtance from each other, the acre 
of land will then contain about 4800 plants, which may 
be ſold for twenty four pounds Sterling. The Quick. 
| * ſet fence muſt likewiſe be cat down, and will yield a. 
” bout ten load of Buſhes; we will ſuppoſe them only 
Woorth fave ſhillings a-load, altho?. near London they 
llell for four times as much TS 
I The whole charge of fencing, 4 and plant 
ing an acre of land, with Oaks for Timber, and Aſh 
for Under-wood, with the profit of the firſt nine years 
b, may ben in the eee rate OM 


Kum. 5 9 years after planting, or Hoſt cutting, 1 
. | 1 
3 . of fencing, digging and) e 
ſowing an acre of land oy 83 
Timber By e ee 
Intereſt of the Ae 2 _ 97 
8 Fes, at 5. per cent. . 2 
For uns m_ Abe + poles one 


3 1 | Rent of hh 8 fol 9 years, at 
x e yer owe oh 5 


Nine years expence | Te . be e 0} BY * "6 


p-ceteed for 4806 Alles Pele wth „ 80 3 

ten ſhillings a- hundred. 24 0 Sa 

Received more for ten load of Buſhes Þ 8 5 
0 fillings: a-load. 1 5 2 1% 


wo 


Nine years gain e ee ee 8 5 26 10 o 
N Years: expence „ 20 Ty” 0 


3 


Neat profit of the plantation in 9 years 18 5 16 6 1 


Alter this calls, we may cut 288 in Eight zes 4 ] 
time, and expect 4 or 5 Poles on each Aſhen plant. 1 
Accampt of 17 years after planting, or ſeemed cutting, 13 5 . 


4 
ny 
3 


R Et of the land for 8 years, Rn EY i80./0 >" 


five ſhillings per annum.  - | WE 
Expences of cutting 19200 Aſhen ? 7 V4 OD „ 
poles, reckoning 4 to each plant, 1 q - Age 0 bY. 
one man 20 days, at 1 85 2-day. „ 1 8 of 


| Seventeen years erpence 8 "IC 80 2 = 


Received hoſe 19200 Aſhen poles 55 - 
ten fillings N 95 0 — | 
Received more for ten loadof Buſhes, 4 55 5 2 
at five ſnillings a- load. | 2 400 ZI I 
Cain d clear of expences by the mc pa in WE 6 
cutting. 5 25 A 
The intereſt which might be gained? I 3 
on 51. 165. Gd. in 3859 N at T- 1 % 
5 ef cent. is about „ 


8 1 


Sesenteen years expence C053: 0 0-20 
Neat profit of the plantation in 2 on Eo 
years 8 e * e 
. N 32 


=_ 
EW 


Sa 
% - 


| Gained clear of expences by ie . 


* d * worth LO s. a- tree. 


— 
—— 


— 


8 


I 50 be: 
 Accompt f 2 5 N 1 planing, 5 ue eau 


Ren for 8 years, at five thllings} 1 5 ng 85 1 
= - phos | be: B Bhd 


Expence of cutting 19200 Aſhen” 
. poles, one. man twenty days, "& at . 


one hillivg 4 de. W e 15 


Twenty five years expenee; N #2 852 


Received for 19200 Aſhen 8 at 
ten ſhillings a-hundred. 3 e one 

Received for 10 load of Bullies. at DS 

_ five ſhillings a- load. . 


© ſecond cutting. | 

The intereſt which might. be gained 8 
on the aforeſaid ſum i in 8 Fours at © 5 
A ger cent. — "% ö 2. 


p_ 
o * Ok 4 
e * 
. we ty 1 
1 * 2 | | 


ve years gain 


\ 25 : K : A 
. - 


Is; = 'wenty tiye years expence | r 


Neat profit bf. the plantation | 24% 40-6 


To Sick may be ET the value of 
the 40 Oaks then growing in the c 


5 8 . 0; <0 


OY the Fn WR ne” we find that an acre of 


7 a planted: as is directed, may produce 103 J. 125 
and 6 d. in the ſpace of 17 years, clear of all expenccs 


of planting, and value of the land; and the Oaks, if 


. * are ltill N growing, will bas Produce 4 


more 
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more conſiderable return to the owner, or his fawily 
after him. : * 


By the example of this plantation, others may be 
made with different kinds of trees; and if the plant . 
er has due regard to the ſoils proper to what be de- 
Ggns to plant, he may expect a return for his labour 
and induſtry, anſwerable to what I have mentioned in 
this accompt; and if his ground happens to be alrea- 
dy fenced for his purpaſe, and is capable of admitting 
a plough upon it, he may yet reap a much more con- 
Gderable profit from his plantation. % 
N, B. Men's wages are here calcultediar- a Gilling 
4-day; but they may be had at eight. 1 yy” 
which wil make W kroß- greater. e 
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| One d or - forecaſt wake 5 what 100. at are to | 
ow and plant. Trench and fallow all your va. 


| cant grounds. Prepare and mix foils and compoſts 


ſoils and lime. 


thoroughly. Miſs not highway earth, or cleanſings of 
ſtreets to elay grounds. Make comp! oitions.of dungs, 


Lay bare roots of trees that WP it, and dung with 


old rotted manure, ſuch as require it. Plant all Fruit - 


trees, Forreſt-trees, andyShrubs that loſe the leaf; al- 
+ Wprunc ſuch, . Sow Haſtings for early Peaſe in warm 
he but truſt not to them. 
Gathe "the Teeds of Holly, Yew, Aſh, Se. order.” 
them as in Part II. Chaps II. Furniſh your. 77 
 feries with ſtocks. _ 
Shelter tender ever-green Seedlings. Houſe your 
.Cabba , Carrots, Turnips; and any time before hard 
- froſts, houſe your Skirrets, Potatoes, Parſnips, Cc. 


5 1 Cover Aſparagus, Artichokes, c. Sow Bears- ears, 


- bs 


plant Tulips, Oc. Shut the conſervatory. - Preſerve your 
choiceſt flowers. Sweep and cleanſe the walks of 
leaves; lay up great quantities of them to rot for fo - 
er-. ground, &c. Stop your Bees clols, ſo that yo 
leave breathing vents. 

This month is ſubject to violent winds, froſty nights, 
and great rains, taking their courſe by turns, to the 
* Burt das our . and * It is not 

„ 


* 
* * 
8 
wy 
* 1 % 
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enough! to guard againſt the pinching froſts, or thelter 
many tender e from the cold rains which fall at 
this ſeaſon; but we muſt alſo be diligent to ſeeure our 
Fruit-trees, and ſuch Forreſt-trees as have been lately 
planted, with ſtrong fakes, leſt they be -blown down 
or ſhaken by the boiſteraus winds now coming from 
the Weſt; for nothing, in my opinion, contributes tõ 
deſtroy the welfare of a young tree more, than to 
leave it unguarded and expoſed to the mercy. of the | 
| winds : the young fibres lately formed are broken, 
and every part thro? which the ſap ſhould have its paſ- 
ſage to the head, is bruiſed and wounded, ſo that for * 
want of free paſſage for the ſap, the top is not Half * 
ſupplied, and the whole languiſnes. * A 
Now. make'hot-beds for Aſparagus, that — 5 may 
have ſome in December; and if you are not provid- 
ed with roots boy own nurſery,you may take them 
from ſome plantation, Which has never "been cut, WE 
four or five years Tel - Set the roots cloſs rogether 
without trimming ; taking eure that they do not cen 
within four inches of the dung, and thai the buds are 
covered, at leaft, four inches thick with; earth,  * 
_ 'Tis now a very good time to lay do anne 
the Vine, eſpecially tuch as we Would have fruit upon, , 
the following year, to be ſet growing in pots upon 
a table at great entertamments.” The branches fer ONE 
this purpoſe müſt be ſhoots: of the ſame'year, and fo 7 1 
drawn through the hole at the bottom of à garden 
pot, that when It is filed with earth, there may be a 
reaſonable number of eyes- or buds above ground: K 
ſtrong branch perhaps may leave eight or nine bunch- | 
es of grapes; and as the” bunch is ES 5 r 


ine 1 in ee N | . +» 
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4 1754 The GRE R“ 5 Kar- 
ES Garden diſhes and drinks i in ſeaſon. © 


Cees ge; Colly-Hower, Onions, Lecks, Shalot, Ui | 
>. Blanched Sellery and Endive,. pickled Aſparagus, 
0 Purſlain, &c.. Freſh Parſnips;. Skirrets, Potatoes, Car- 
rots, Turnips, Beetrave, Scorzonera, Farin and Fen- 
nel roots. Apples, Pears, Go. 

Eyder, Perry wine of Cherries, Nacps, cane 
\Goolberties, . Honey, Ws phy g 


Dru. 


A Rench PR prepare grounds... Spread: compall 
$1 to get the benefit of froſts. Plant trees in, nurle- 
Kies, and ſe their ſeeds that oan endure it. 
Gather Fir- ſeed, Holly berries, Ge. 55 "4 
erich. Continue your oare in preſerving choic 
nations from rains and froſts; and keep the Green - 
© houſe 'Cloſs: again the. Piero colds Turn and refreſh 
- Four fruit. in- a elsat and ſerene day. Sharpen and 
d tools. Gather Oziers and Hazle-rods, and 
"make baſkets i y ſtormy. weather, Cover your water: 
3 =; with lit wy leſt the froſts crack them. Feed wean 
* * 58. f 


tis month, commonly : a 1 black Month, 
"36 16. ſahject to every ſort of weather which is. fatal to 
plans of a tender nature z. all Vegetables. of our cli 
mate ſeem now to ſleep. The days are ſhort, and ve- 
ry little warmth from the ſun makes every curious 
lover of gardens wiſh for Spring; tho? indeed, 'tis 
now an ingenious gardiner will ſhe w his ſteill, in help 
ing nature by art, to produce. ſuch fruits and herbs, a 
| ſhe is not capable of Prinzing forth without very & 
traordinary aſliſtance. 

Guard againſt the violence of froſts, which com. 
ou _ with great * to — in this —_ 
: Prune 
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Prune orchard fruit- trees, and take away ſuch bran- 
ches as make confuſion, covering every conſiderable | 
wound with the following mixture. „ 


Take of bees wax, roſin and tar, each a pounds, = 4 


of tallow half a pound; melt and mix chem together; 
and immediately after amputation, dip a painting-bruſh, - 
in this mixture, and-cover the wound with it. a 
In open weather we inne to, fow Peaſe and. 
Beans as formerly. | 
1n froſty weather bring into: the garden the OY 
Ty manures for *xriehiog the ground. „„ Wada 


Garden diſhes and drinks in ſeaſon. 


Codenpns Leeks, #6 "It Cabbans) Dads. 
Sbalot. Several dried ſweet herbs. Houſed Par- 
nips, Tori ps, „ * 5 Potatoes, Beetrave, 


5 rs, Barber: ries, pee oy Abr. 
gus, Purſlain, 8 and ee „ 1 
Houſed Apples, Pears, Conſerved 1 ria kaun r 2 
Peaches, Apricocks, &c. | | | e 
Wine of 8 Tears, Cherries, f 
Honey, W . e 
JANUARY. „ 


Peng 3 ſoils and. manures. Fell] trees | 

for mechanical. uſes. Prune Firs : pliag a a 
thorn. hedges, and all trees and ſhrubs that. loſe the. 
kaf, in open weather; alſo prune the more hardy 
and old-planted. Dung the roots of trees that need 
it: drain exceſſive moiſture: gather graffs before they 
ſprout, -and-; graff near the end of the month; begin 
withithe: ARE: Gather Holly- berries, Fir.-bulks, 
'&c. 'Secure choice plants as yet from cold and . 


— : 


and earth up fuch as the froſts have uncovered. — 


reed 


nN 


2 Feed weak IP ; Shs may alſo remove ben 
This month is commonly froſty, and if we bene ] 
ny great ſnow in the courſe of the whole year, it ig 
about this time; and it is obſervable, that the moſt 
| © Piercing cold reigns chiefly at this ſeaſon : therefore | 
Whatever is nice and curious in our garden, muſt now 
| bediligently looked after, eſpecially thoſe ee which 
are in ry beds, by taking proper means defend 
E them from the cold air. 1 
Some plant Strawberries upon a ne hot.bed 

to make them bear fruit betimes, but keep them not 

too tender; alſo plant Mint, that it may not be want. 
ing for fahads in this ſeaſon. Remember to make new 
beds frequently of Aſparagus as you have uſe for it. 
7M In open weather continue to trench ground; laying 
it in ridges till vou aſe ! Ot 
pofe earth, by 


It is now alfo a'proper time to "compoſe 
_ mixing ſeveral ſoils together of different qualities. 
Vncovef the roots of trees that "are too luxuriant, 
3 3 euttin off ſore of "thelF"large' robts, as well to curb 


ben. too 5 vigour, as to preveny their too! —_ 


Fe weather 85 open, tran plant all dds of 7: im- 
ber Sees, having firſt prepared the places for them. 
In planting of trees, have due regard to the man. 
2 ner of the roots, that thoſe which naturally ſpread 
4 p near the ſurface be not planted. roo deep; but, as neat 
2s you can, imitate nature in this and all ether gar 
dep: Work. ö x} us CEE: age W 

In pla riting trees for gunber Alge preferve the | 
beg or upright” ſhoots of the trees, pruning off 
„ the ſuperfluous branches: chufe rather ts plant {mall 
1 1 | trees, than thoſe of a large Fi: ze; a few years will re 

48 - ward your wiſdom i in ſo bi for Where trees 27 
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: Wiatcly, they are hardly to be reconciled to any other, - 

a. WT whatever diligence may be uſed. 

Let traps for Vermine, which are now very buſy. 2 

io bout your young Peaſe, c. 

dre Plant e Turnips, e and Carrots for, J 
0 } ſeed. | 17251 5 4 
OP Garden diſhes and drinks i in PERL Co 
1 Colegente Leeks, &c. Dry «weet herbs. Houſed 

8 Cabbage, Onions, Shalot, Parſnips, Skirrets, Po- 

855 tatoes, Carrots, Turnips, Beetrave, Scorzonera., For 

zen ! eallad, tops of Mint, young Creſſes, Muſtard, Radiſn, 

„ {young Lettice, Onions, Sellery and Endive; the tops _ 


ring . Burnet and Chervil, Parſly and Fennel-roots in 
brot. 
MW Pickled Artichokes Beetrave, Kc. Houſed | Apples, 


by. Pears, and other. con erved fruits. | " 
iam, Cyder and other ines, 1 | 03, 
early : 1 E BR U AR v. „ | 
17 5 [JLant any trees or ſhrubs that joe the ef; a 

1 lay and circumpoſe ſuch for increaſe ; ſee June. 

- ikewiſe ſow all your ſeeds, kyes, kirnels, nuts, ſtones; 

read alſo the ſeeds of ſeveral greens, as Holly, TOR . | 

ear rea, Laurels, &c. prune Firs, Sc.... 1 
gar: Continue to deſtroy Vernine * +22 8 +44..." 
.* _ WM Grafling is now in ſeaſon ; ſee the laſt Mosch . 
e e Prune all trees and ſhrubs, e except tender green; 
g of al and dreſs them at the wall: cover the roots of 1 
ſwall res laid bare the fore-end of Winter, if there be a- 2 
ire. Plant Hawthorn-hedges, Willows, e. 
have MW Plant Liquoriſh, Peaſe, Beans, Cabbage; ſow Par- 3 
e and , Beets, * NMarygold, and other hardy pot- - | 
lately erbs. | 


0 „ Let 


EW therways they will be two years in the ground; as al 
© _ fo the berries of the Hawthorn, Yew, Holly, &c. 


1 + 


dio grow without any artifice. 


ſon; but have taken notice, that when January has 
given us a good ſhare of froſt and ſhow, the weather 


* 
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teſt in the whole year: and it has been obſerved, ve 


lightful; and if that happens, it is an admirable time 


if thoſe works were not compleated in the Autumn. 


and Ilex, and ſow Bay- berries, all which come uy 
| the firſt year. But if the weather is bad, delay it til 
E.” Sow the Maſt o 


of Seeds in Sand, is the common practice: But Ian 
informed by a good author, that a certain man ſowel 
Holly and Lew - berries, which were two years old, and 


thered Aſh-kyes in the ſpring, and ſowed them imme 
diately, and they came up in like manner ; but this 
nothing extraordinary, ſeeing that the Aſh will itt 
.quently hold its kyes two ycars without letting then 
drop, and at that age they are prepared of themſelri 
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Let Carna tions and ſuch ſhelterd flowers get air in. 
mild weather; but keep cloſs the green-houſe. | 
No you may remove Bees, and feed weak ſtocks 
This month hath been commonly reckoned the wet. 


have rarely any laſting froſts which begin at this ſea! 


in this month is commonly warm, pleaſant and de. 
for planting trees, either for fruit-timber or ornament, 


Elm: layers ſhould now be gathered from the Toots 
of large trees, and planted in a nurſery, and young 
plantations provided of all forts of Foreſt- trees and 
Shrubs, which are propagated from Slips or Layers, 
Set Acorns of the Oak, Cheſnuts *and Walnuts, 


c . 
t'of Aſh, Beech, and ſuch other tim. 
ber-trees/as have been prepared a year in ſand, or o. 


What I here mentioned l the preparing 


had not been prepared that way, which came up. ths 
fiſt year without difficulty: and he adds, that he g# 
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Cther! 
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Others ſay, that Holly-berries being gathered and 
laid in a heap in the houſe, without lrg them till 
| the ſpring, thoſe_which lye in the middle of the beapy 
will not only be void of the pulp or fleſhy part, but 
begin to ſprout, and then being immediately ſown, will 
come up the ſame ſeaſon. This may happen perhaps 
from the ferment which the berries would raiſe whey 
W they began to ſweat. 6GVVVVV l 
1 de. Frune and nail your Wall-trees, eſpecially Apricocks, 
Um and all other Stone. fruit. VV 
Sow Skirrets in light ground, where they may hape 
ſome moiſture. It is held by ſome, that when the | 
roots are about two inches long, they ſhauld be tra al- 
roots | - 3 RP 4 
oung | planted, to make them large. Fc: Chapter 03, f 
1 Plant Garlick, Shalots, and Rocambole for increaſe, 
i light WR. 2 ̃ô—? d 
Set Potataes and Jeruſalem Artichokes in heavy _ I 
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e Tranſplant young Cabbage Plants for a crop, if, 
| that work was not done in the prececding month... += 
6 Sow Aſparagus Seeds in the natural ground... 
oro Towards the end, begin to graft in tae cleft, Ch 
ag al Fits, Pears and Apples , 
Now make your hot-beds for Melons and Cueum. 
bers, and continue to ſow every ten days, for fear 8 
danger from the weather. 
| Melons or Muſk-melons are multiplyed by a ſeed 
which is like that of a Cucumber, excepting in co- 
lour, which in Melons is of a pale red, and is not 

broad as that of others ; of the culture of which we 

ſhall here preſent you with a moſt ample account, as it 

bas been delivered by the honourable. Mr. John Evelyn. 
The moſt undegenerating ſort of Melgns, are uot 

large, but of a middling ſize, the rind thin, faintly _ - 
embroidered, and without being ribbed or divided a- 
long the ſides, or at leaſt very obſcurely: Others ere 
. „%% OG © 2 
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are which are whitiſh, ſome of ſlate. colour, red-fleſh, 


dry, yet melting in the mouth, and not at all mealy; 
dut of an high colour and generous guſt. In a word, | 


they are the only ſort, after trials of many hundred 


kinds, I have cultivated with ſucceſs, and retained: 


their good qualities more than twenty years without 
any confiderable'diminution. e 
Every gardiner, now a-days, knows how to raiſe 


NMlelons, but very few to govern them, the greateſt 
- difficulty whereof is in the taking off ſuperfluities, 


to cauſe them to knit and bear as they ſhovld do; in 
order to which, obſerve theſe few directions. 

The firſt thing (appearing, after the ſeed is ſown, 
and the plants pricked out from the firſt hot-bed into 
a larger hor-bed, are a pair of ſmall ſmooth leaves, 
- which in France are called the ears. A few days af. 
ter, betwixt theſe comes up a ſingle leaf, which we 
call the firit leaf, as being on the firſt knot. - Next to 


= this in the ſame place, and ſoon after, there appears 
another which we term the fecond knot : about the 
middle of whoſe Italk, there ſhoots out another leaf 


ot, which third knot is always 


called the third-kr 


t be pruned off, but with care, and without wound. 


ing the ſtalk or branch of the ſecond-knot, upon 
Which that third did grow; it being from this place 
you find that branch to ſprout, which we call the Firſt 
| Bes, and is that which will ſend out a firſt, ſecond 
and third knot; which third, and all other ſuch thirds, 
you muſt cut or pinch off, as you did the other, with- 
out ſtaying for a fourth, or fifth, or more ſhooting. 
It is from theſe knots and joints, that other branch- 
es in like manner will proceed, knit, and form into 


excellent fruit, provided the foot and original ſtem 


has been well nouriſhed, in rich, warm and proper 
_ mould, and well expoſed. And the beſt mould is one 
third old rotten neat's dung, one third rich _ 
> -; „ mould, 
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, mould, and the other may be old rotten horſe dung, 
and one half of white rich river-ſand ; this muſt lye 
rd, one year at leaſt in compoſt, to mix, incorporate and 
ed ſweeten before you uſe it. 185 | | 
ed I muſt not forget, that from the middle, like ways 
ut betwixt the ear, and two firſt leaves, there frequent- 
6 ly riſes another branch, which you may abate or leave 
ile on, as you find it likely to prove, eſpecially if a vi- 
eſt Wl gorous one; but the leaf iſſuing from the middle of 
es, the fourth joint, and ſeveral more beſides ſucceſſive- -_ 
in ly ſpringing out of one another, as you ſee the fourth: * 
rom the third, 1 purpoſely omit, and have only figu- 
yn, red, as ſuperfluous to the ingenious gardiner. - 
o When 1 tranfplant from this nurſery-bed, into the 
es, prepared holes or ridges, and open meloniere, I com- 
af. monly place two roots together, unleſs I meet with 
we an extraordinarg good plant, and then ſpare both 
to the branches which ſpring from each ſide, betwixt the 
ars car and haft; as before is ſhewn : But when I plant 
the to root near each other, as I do when they are not ve. 
af MW ry fair ones, I totally reje&t both branches, which 
ays WW ſhoot from the two oppoſite ears, to avoid that con- 4 
nd- WF fuſion of thoſe ſupernumeraries which injure the prin- 
pon MW cipal ſtem and foot itſelf. 12 5 | 
ace Never ſuffer the root, or ſtalks of your melon- plants 
irſt. to touch the dung; nor ſhould you water them im- 
ond I moderately ; but when the earth is very dry, and the 
rds, ſeaſon exceſſively bot,refreſh and give the roots drink, 
ith- WW without deferring it till the ſhoots complain, when it 
ing. may come too late; 1 water them in theſe periſhing 
ch- WW ſeaſons, two or three times every week; in the even- 
into WW ings when the ſun is ſetting ; and at ſeven in the mor- N 
tem ning; and then cover thein with Matraſſes from ele: 
per I ven till tWo o' olock, during the ſun's exceſſive vio- A 
one lence, which exhauſts and conſumes the humidity, 
lack WW neceſſary to both roots and branches. 8 1 
, s f O 3 n : . oy 


/ 2 1 


aud neareſt to the main and principal ſtem, which ſhould 


thele are knit, and beginning to form, make choice 
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I cover my Meloniere when it rains, leſt too muck 
moiſture prejudice the fruit, all which requires a great 
deal of care, and no ſmall pains, tho? this regular 
proceeding is to me a real pleaſure. I alſo obſerve to 
put over my dung eighteen good inches of the fore. 
faid compoſt ; for in this depth of ſoil, the Melons 
proſper much better than if they had but eight or ten 
inches depth, which is the _—_ wrong practiſe of: ma. 

ny gardiners. 

When the foot of your Melon. plant grows over 
luxurious in branches, cut away the feebleſt of them, 
leaving not above three or four of the molt vigorous, 
and of thoſe whoſe knots grow neareſt to one ano- 
ther: And when the Melons are knit, ſuffer not above 
two upon each foot, chooſing ſuch as are beſt placed, 


be thick, ſnug, and not too far above the ground; if 


Of the handſomeſt, that are Well truſſed, with a thick 
mort tail ; Melons with long ſtarts, lender and narrow 
 Teaves, never prove worth any thing. 

Whey you begin to cover with bells, raiſe them ſo 
ö upon little ke, as they neither reſt upon the fruit or 
branches, or quite exclude the air; but ſo as to keep 

the edges from bruiſing, and preſſing the tender ſtalk 
and intercepting the current ſap. | 

It now and then happens, that there riſen; a ſecond 
branch from between the ears and two firſt leaves, 
though 1 mentioned indeed but one; but this is very 
ſeldom, and you are ſtiil to count them but one joint 


or knot, though there will thence proceed a ſecond, I ti 
third, fourth, and perhaps twenty or thirty more fur r. 
ther remote, if you let them alone, and be not vig * 

tant to reftrain and ſtop this exuberance in due time. ff fr 

is true, they will preſent you with fruit at the ex- 


x tremities of their branches, but tis little worth; ale 
2 _ 
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being ſo far diſtant from the root, that the ſap ſpends 
itſelf in the tedious y_ before it arrives, as you 


DB 


will find by the withered branches and dryneſs-of the 
leaves, which ſhould ſcreen both branches. and fruit 
till they are ripe, as we ſee they do, where a Melon 
has a ſhort and ſubſtantial foot. A curious gardiner 
therefore ſhould viſit his Meloniere from time to time, 
and be cutting off all mutilated, ſtarted and vicious 
branches which annoy the plants; for theſe imperti- 
nents will grow even to the view of one's eyes, and 
quite impoveriſh the fruit, If not timely prevented. 
However I prefer frames to bell-glaſſes in this climate 
for the propagetion of Melons. V 
Thus you ſee I am careful to purge the ſtem of all 
the ſmall, ſtraggling, and unprofitable branches, from 
which there is no expectation of good fruit; whilſt, 
obſerving thoſe that have well-knit Melons on them 
at the ends of the branches, I conſtantly take away 
the reſt of that branch on this ſide the fruit, which 
deviating into other uſeleſs. wanderings, would oh-“, 
and deprive the fruit of the nutriment derived fram 
the root; nevertheleſs with this caution in pruning, 
I ſpare ſome leſs noxious branches to ſhade the fruit, 
that it be not left quite naked, and expoſed to ſuch a 
ſcorching! heat as would hinder its growth and matu- 
rity, which within forty days from its nativity, and 
knitting into fruit, arrives to full perfection. Obſerve 
allo if the vines of your Melons offer to run out from 
below your frames; ſet the frames up ſo as the vines 
of your Melons may run; but obſerving always to lay 
the compoſt preſcribed below the vines, as far as they 
run, eighteen inches deep; they will invigorate the 
vines, and the dews they then receive will make their 
Imit ſetenpges: . é ẽ 
Great and Pompion- like Melons are very ſeldom to- 
lerably good, as arriving to their bulk, either cke i} 
| , — 4 3 
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leſs water you give your Plants, provided you find 
them not to want it, the better; and that rather a 


termine and regulate your refreſhments with great cir. 


vou conceive neceſſary to produce and mantain the 
foot with its branch and leaf deriving from it, with. 


When you would gather a ripe Melon, you will 
E - have notice by its turning a little yellow; from that 
time within a day, as the weather proves, it does or- 
dinarly ripen, and begin to caſt a grateful ſcent; this 
Vyellowneſs appearing in ſome part of it or other, and 
. dot ſeldom with ſome rifts or little chaſms about the 
d, ec. are moſt infallible indications of its being 
= left rather toe long, than too haſtily gathered: The 


niere at leaſt three times a day, Morning, Noon, 
and Evening, for this critical time of ripening. He 
will ſometimes find Melons ripen too faſt, but they are 
ſeldom or never good, as proceeding rather from a ſick- 
ly, or vicious root, then from the nature of the Plant, 
or ſpecies of theſe J cultivate. „„ 
After twenty four hours keeping, or the next day 
after it has been gathered, (for ſo long, contrary to 
vulgar opinion, it ſhould be preſerved in ſome 
ſweet place, and not eaten immediately as it come 
from the garden, ) a perfect and tranſcendent Melon 
will be full juicy, and without any vacuity; which you 
will eaſily diſcern, by rapping a little with your knuckles 
vpnn the out- ſide of the fruit; the meat ſhould 1 


7. 
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| the nature of the Seed and Kind, or from ſuperfluous 
watering the ſmaller ones; wherefore, although, as 1 
faid, they cannot ſupport the too exceſſive heats, the 


little at a time than much: Once a week is for the 
moſt part ſufficient. As to this. therefore you muſt de. 


cumſpection, and judge by the nouriſhments which 


out which no kind and genuine fruit is to be expect. 


gar diner muſt therefore not fail of viſiting the Melo · 
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be dry, or but a little red, meazing out of the pulp, 
but by no means wateriſh and fleſhy : to this add a 
| vermilion colour, a grateful flavour, and an high and 
dd /// 

Laſtly, reſerve for Seed, that only which lyes to- 
wards the ſunny ſide of the Melon, which, being im- 
mediately cleanſed from its mucilage with a dry lin- 
ing eloath, reſerve in boxes, or papers, in ſome tem- 
perate and ſweet place. OLD Y ous 


% 


Garden diſhes and drinks in ſeaſon. 


(Ole, Leeks, ſweet Herbs. Onions, Shalot, hon- 
fed Cabbage, Skirrets, Turnips, Parſnips, Pota- 
toes, Beetrave, Scorzonera, Carrots ; "beſides Parſly 
and Fennel- roots. „%%% Woes "" 
Pickled” Beetrave, Artichokes, Cucumbers, water 
Creſſes, and blanched  Dandiiliong : Houſed Apples, 
Pears, and other conſerved Fruits, with Cyder and o 
ther Wines and Drinks as Before. 
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R be and rake your ground for immediate 


/ 


1 


uſe; delve about the roots of all your trees. 
Let plant Trees, or rather Greens. Alſo prune 
ſuch, except the Roſinous. Propagate by laying, 
circumpoſition, and eſpecially by cuttings. _ Sow the 
Seeds of moſt Trees and hardy Greens. Cover © theſe | 
Trees whoſe roots lye bare, and delve down the dungs _ ? 
that lye about your young Trees all winter, covering 
on litter again, topt with earth, to prevent drought in 
ummer: this is a material obſervation, and more eſpe- 
ally for fuch as are late planted. Slit the bark of ill 
wiving Trees. Fell ſuch as grow crooked in the 2 . 
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ſery. Graffing is yet in ſeaſon, but too late for ſtone- 
Fruit; cut off the heads of theſe inoculated. | 
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[ but if it was planted in Odober it will be much bet. 
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ter) Potatges, Skirrets. Saw Onions, Lettice, Crel. 
ſes, Parſhips, Fetrave, Radiſh, &c. And on the hot- 
bed Colly flowers, and, if you pleaſe, Cucumbers, &c, 

Slip and ſet Phyſic-herbs, july. flowers, and other 
fibrous rooted flowers. Be careful of the tender; 
the piercing colds are now on foot. Turn your fruit 
in the rm, but open nor yet the windows. 
Catch, Moles, Mice, Snails, Worms; deſtroy Frogs 
Jpawp, ec. 3 : F 
Half open paſſages for Bees; they begin to ſit, keep 


wem clols night and morning; yet you may remove 


2 2 


7 5 3 them... 4 1 $3 (54 { F FED. + | f 3 VE. "44 2 b 7 
„ his month affords us very {tle variety of Herbs 


for the table, for now the winter ſtores are almoſt 


% 
_ K F | 


E - fpent, and the roots which have been hitherto uſeful, 
F- - are hard and ſtringy ; and beſides, an underſtanding 


gardiner muſt, at this ſeaſon, new-crop his ground 
Wich herbs and roots, for the ſucceeding months. 
Ia March, if your ground be great, and the number 
of labourers proportionable, you ſhould have the plez- 
fure with one caſt of your eye to ſee them Digging, ma- 

* King up, Sowing, Planting, Hocing, Weeding, Graft- 
ing, Pruning, &c. For, in fine, before the month be 
out, the mott part of the ground ſhould be taken up 
either with Seeds or Plants, which are to ſerve for 
proviſion for the whole year. All the ground be. 
fore covered with dung, ought to be diſcharged of it 
coverings, which are now grown noiſome, as ſoon © 

; they ceaſe to be neceſſar 2 and every thing ought to 

- Sreathe the free air, which begins now to Ge 
p 28 Anima 


* 


Set Peale, Beans, Cabbage, Aſparagus, Liquorift, | 
*Sow Parfly, Beets, Endive, Succory, Bugloſs, Bur. 
rage, Scllery, Fennel, Marygold: plant Shalot, Garlick; 


Oth 
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Animals and Plants; you ſhould, at 'this time, have 
at leaſt ſomething to begin to gather, either of Sal- 
lads or Radiſh, of the new ſeaſon. . 


* 
5 


Garden diſhes and drinks in "felt, Ro 


green and houſed Herbs and roots: alſo iek⸗ 


led, houſed, and conſerved Flute; 3 eit 


p 


Wines as in the former e 7 5 13649 


APRIL. 


Lant Holly, Yew-hedges, and Hawthorne too, if 
not too forward. Ply and ſheer Hedges. Nail 


and 


prune Wall- trees, c. Plant Firs, and o- 


ther greens, Slip and ſet Sage, Roſemary, Thyme, 
Rue, Savory, and all other fibrous rooted Herbs and 
Flowers. 
tichokes, flip them and delve their plots. | Set Cab- 
bage, Beans, -Peaſe, Kidneys. Sow Aſparagus, 'Parſs 


'Uncover and dreſs Strawberries. Plant Ar- 


ly, Beets and Beet-card. Set Garlick, Shalot, Potatoes, 


Skirrets, Sorrel. Sow Onions, Leeks, Lettice, Creſs 


ſes, Radiſh, Orach, Scorzonera, Carvy, Fennel, &. 


And on the hot- bed- Cucumbers, Collyflowers, Pr 
lain, ſweet Marjoram, Baſil,  Summer-lavory; Tobac- 


co, Gc. 


Set Strawberries; Violets, Julyflowers, ec. Alſo fo 
the Seeds of July-flowers, Sc. Sow alt your annual 
flowers, and rare plants, fome requiring the hot- bed. 


Deſtroy 


Moles, Mice, Worms, Snails. Lay, beat, 


roll and dig Gravel, and fow Graſs. Begin t to n 
mowing and weeding. 
Open the doors of your Bee-hives; now wehen 
The weather is commonly unſettled in this month, 
the nights frequently froſty, and blighting Winds from 
the eaſt are all to be expetted. The new "wage. 
is 


| will keep them off for a little time, but the firſt rain 


fortifications: neither a 
den Tar upon the lems of Trees ; for a few wan 


” 88 4 
- 


lent winds, which endanger the tender ſprouts of 


and fence your ſpired ſeedling Onions from the winds, | 


| Snails and Slugs to the great deſtruction of our young 


Many ways have been preſcribed to remedy this evil, 
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this month, which the French call the Ruddy Moon, 
is for the moſt part attended with deſtructive and vio. 


plants, and young · knit fruit; therefore gardiners ought 
to be careful how they yet expoſe any Houſe Greens, 
or Exotick Plants to the open air, or depend too much 
upon the fair promiſe of a warm day or two. 


* 


* 


If the weather be dry and windy, ſtake up all new 
planted Trees, if that work was neglected in the pre. 
ceeding month, watering them well once in ten days; 


for they are eaſily broken. e 
It is now that our gardens begin to over run with | 


knit Wall- fruit and the Greens of the Kitchen - garden. 


as to lay Tobacco-duſt, Soot, Saw-duſt or Barley - 
chaff round about the ſtems of Plants, which indeed 


that falls, gives them full liberty to paſs over theſe 


re we more ſucceſsful in put- 


days dry it up: But the moſt ingenious contrivance 


to keep off theſe deſtructive vermin that 1 have ever Nee 


met with, I learn'd from a curious gentleman of Hert- Wi, 


g to the purpoſe, that 1 believe few lovers of gardens 
Hie directs to wrap about the ſtem of a T ree, two 
.  fuch as are commonly uſed to hang clothes upon; 


theſe are ſo full of ſtubs and ſtraggling points of the 
hair, that neither a Snail or Slug can paſs over them, 


V 2 
* — 
* ; Ie 
8 , 


Teceive no harm. from them : if we ſecure a Wall 


fordſhire, which is ſo cheap and eaſy, and ſo much 
will be without it. | 


or three rounds of line or rope made of Horſe-ha, Mea. 


without wounding themſelves to death: ſo that ibe 
head of he tree, if it be a Standard or Dwarf, cl 


* tr Ce 


* 
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„nee, we muſt yet uſe a little more caution; for be- 
„ fides preventing their paſſage up the ſtem of the trek, 
f MW ve muſt faſten one of theſe ropes cloſe” to the wall, 
it Wl © as to incloſe all' the branches of the tree, and ads 
„ bow ſpace enough to nail up the ſummer-ſhoots with- 
ch in the compaſs of the hair- line. Steep theſe hair- 
nes, before you uſe them, twenty four hours in Vis. 
v Wl negar and Gall, whereby! all thoſe: vermin will be de- 
e · ¶ groyed immediately. 

in Eſpaliers of Fruje-Gook it is Gul neceſſuty to. 
ds, wrap theſe hair-lines about the ſtems of trees near 
the roots, and about ihe bottom of every ſtake; which 


ith Wwork ſhould be done in the winter, when the Snails 
gare laid up in their cloſs-quarters, _ 

len. To preſerve Colly-flower 8 other tender Herbs, 
vil, 


which are liable to be deſtr ones 5 by Slugs or Snails; 
about 


ley- tbe hair-lines may be falten the edges of the 
leed beds they are planted in. It is to be remarked, that 


beſe lines are beſt for this uſe when the hair they | 


hele W:re made of is very ſhort, for then they will be full 
put- Nof points, and compleatly armec 2gulnſt any Hier " 3 
varm of theſe murdering vermin. . | A 
ance i The ground is now in good order to receive the 
ever Needs of Thyme, and ſuch aromatic herbs; and this 


rork ſhould not be delayed longer than the laſt week 8 5 
bis month. Obſerve, that all ſmall ſeeds muſt be flown 
hallow in the. earth, and the larger { ſeeds deeper i in 
3 and again, as the ground is more light; 


'0 nd ſandy, every fort muſt be fown deeper than” in 
- hai Mpeavy foils, — 
pon; We may continue to mais plantations of Straw? ä 
of the Ferries till the middle of the month, placing the P! — 
then, bout eight or ten inches a apart. 5 


If the weather be moiſt, it is not too late to 1 

wers of e TO: me, W and at : 
ke rubs. | - 
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_ Sow Sellery upon the natural ground, or upon fome 
decayed hot - bed, to ſucceed that ſown in March. 


Sow now Spaniſh Chardones in the natural ground 


for a ſecond crop; make holes for the ſeeds at about five 


or fix foot diſtance ; put four orfive ſeeds in each hole, 
and when they are come up, leave .only one ſtrong 


plant growing in a hole for blanching. . 


3 Make ridges for Cucumbers and Melons, Rs a ful 


ce crop, and prune off the ſuperfluous, branches from 


tbe Melon: plants upon the forward ridge: But do 


this carefully, without lifting up the runners from the 
ground; for the leaſt diſturbance of that kind is apt 
0 brofiſe . the tender branches, which often ends in 
the loſs of the whole plant. 


Bloſſom, two or three times a week, if the weather 
>, Bo! dry; this uſt be enen in the morning. 
2 : 42511 1 he Þ 4 75 3 ; 

. e diſhes and drinks i in . 


1 Obers Lecks, Col ew 3 Beets, Parſly, and o- 

der herbs: Spinage, Sorrel, Scorzonera, green 

Aſparagus; Lettice, Radiſhes, and other ſallads: Creſ. 
ſes, pickled Artichokes, Beetrave, Barberries, Cucum: 

„ 

TUES Houſed Apples and Pears, conſerved chen 

- Plums, Peaches, Apricocks, Gooſberries, Currants: 
Alſo the wines of Apples, PO Cherries, Liquoriſy 


; ae Sc. 8 


| ULL up Suckers, and hoe about the Trees : 2 
off unneceſſary buds: ſheer or clip hedges: 
prune tender greens, not the roſinous ; bring 


WB Forth the Se . 8 and trimming wy 
7 p pi! 
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Water well your Strawberries, while they are in| 
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ie plant all worte of medicinal herbs : ſow all the beet © 
RY ones which are tender. 


— 


nd Gather Snails, Worms, &c. catch Moles. l 
ve” Sow Lettice, Creſſes, Purflain, Turnips, Kad, 
le, Verse, &c. Continue weeding and watering. a 
ng Near the end, wateh the Bees ready to OL AL 35 
; Altho” in this month the ſeaſon is ſo far ade. 
vil as to bring many plants to their higheſt perfection, and 
oi nature ſeems to be dreſs'd in her wedding garment; the 
do garden is yet ſubject to many hazards from froſty 
the nights, and cold blaſts, which. oftentimes happen in 
ast the firſt fifteen days: we have ſeveral times ſnow in 


this month ; -and though ſnows are uncommon at this 7 
ſeafon, yet Vis ſhowers which frequently fall towards : 
the beginning, are often mixed with hail, which 1 ac: 9 
count the moſt pernicious” offspring of the weather, £0 
with reſpe& to Vegetables, as their leaves and young Mi 
fruit are then tender, and very ſubje t to bebruiſed by | 
every little accident 85 that kind. It has been a rule 73 
among gardiners, about the middle of this mofith, to" 
expoſe, or bring abroad their exotic plants, and ue 
tender ſhrubs 2s the uncertainty of the weather, in 
the preceeding months, confined within doors; and 
— obſerved, we ſeldom have any weather ſo unfa-. 
urable to plants after the fifteenth,” as to do them 

17 prejudice. 85 1 

If ill weather, or other IE fas prevented 45 4 
Gardiner from performing what is recommended for 
the work of the laſt month, let him delay no longer 
than the firſt week of this - for now the ſeaſon is fo 
far advanced, that a day loſt i is equal to a week f in che 
three preceeding months. 

Now look to your Melon. ridges, as wall thoſe made 
in February, as thoſe which were planted in the laſt 
month, weeding them, and carefully pruning: off the 
vater branches, which are known by their flatneſs and 


ES extra- 


— 
p 


* # 
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extraordinary. breadth : it is alſo adviſeable to Puch | 
off the tops of ſuch runners as have fruit upon them, 
leaving three or four joints always beyond the fruit, 
and particularly taking care that every fiuit be ſulfici 
ently ſheltered with leaves; for to expoſe them to tie 
ſun "while they are ſmall, ſpoils their Growth. Itis. 
ſuppoſed that a Melon is about forty days between the 
time of its ſetting and ripening; and as it is preſcribed, 
that fruit is to be ſhaded by the leaves during the time 
of its growth, ſo when N is perfected, we cannot 
expoſe it too much to the ſun for e, if we 
Naeh have it well taſted. | 
If the ſeaſon be dry, rather float the alleys Pepe 
the Melon. ridges, than pour water upon the plants, or 
near the ſtems; for the uſe of watering is to feed the 
extreme fibres of the roots, which are che only paris 
- _ of a plant by which it receives its nouriſhment ; and 
| theſe fibres in Melon and Cucumber- plants always run 
2s far as the branches. The inconveniencies Which 
| © attend the wetting, the leaves or ſtems. of theſe plants, 
Atte either that they rot or mould by tbe. wet lying 
long upon them, or elſe they are ſcalded, if -the fun 
tines ot. | 
I.!be water for this 10 ſhould bk as oops as po. 
BW ſible; for, all waters prepared with hot dungs wen 
Inſects among plants, which often deſtroy. them: 
E = Fee water which lies expoſed to the ſun, I take to 
© the beſt, and even that aught to be given but in 
1 ny quantities to a Melon ; for much wet ſpoils ts 
flavour, but Cucumbers are great lovers of it. 
In the begi ginning of this month ſow Cucumbers in 
the natural gone about ten or twelye. ſeeds i in each 


CC: O& aw „ . 


hole, for fear of Diſappointments; but leave only 
four or five when they are come up: let the earth be 
freth and well wrought with a ſpade, rather light; 
for in LK ſoil the fruit is apt to ſotfer * worms; 


this 


S W 


”% » a — 


6 Purſlain, and other ſallads and pot-herbs. 


uw * 
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this ſowing will afford us plenty of fruit in Auguſt, as 


well for pickling as to eat with ſallads; a plantation of 


this kind producing near twice as much fruit as one A . 
of the ſame quantity of ground forced with dungs. ** 


Gather carefully the neſts of Caterpillars, and other 
inſets which annoy your trees, and prune off all crum- 
pled leaves and twigs, for they harbour the. worſt of 
vermin, although they are ſcarce viſible without the 
help of microſcopes : this work is the more neceſſary, 


| becauſe, as Mr. Richard Bradley informs us, every 


inſe&t increaſes yearly about four hundred, and ſome 
of them many more; for example, thoſe Caterpillars 
which feed upon the Cabbage, and change into the 
common white Butter- flies, breed twice every year, 
each of them laying near four hundred eggs at one 
time; ſo that Sons: the fecond brood of one ſingle _ 
Caterpillar, we may. reaſonably * one e 
and ſixty nnen WES 


| Garden diſhes and drinks in ſeaſon. i + 


"Or. wan and other Herbs, being | eaten 

tentment, are better than a fatted ox without it; 
Sage with butter, Leeks, Parſly, Thyme, Marjoram, 
Sorrel, Spinage, &©c. Scorzonera, Aſparagus, Lettice, 


- 


. Pickled Artichokes, Barberries, Beetrave, cucum- 
bers; houſed Apples and Pears for navy uſes ; "Es; 
Cherties, and Strawberries near the end. 

Cyder, e . e 85 W. 1 


——— 


Cue EAN 8E, about 1 roots af: N n 
and Weeds; water their en bulks, eſpeci- 
5 the new. Planted. 
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eye upon ſuch plants eſpecially as have been latcly 


iogs about their extreme «lbres ; for to give ns we- 
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Fell the ſmall ill-train'd Foreft-trees in the nurſery, 
withio half a foot of the ground; but this work ſhould | 
rather be performed in April, as will appear from the 
long experience of an author, who is ſoon to pb 
bliſh his practice in raiſing Foreſt- trees: Unbind 
graffs: : Prune all Wall and Standard- trees; toward; { 
the end, you may antenne,, and increaſe by. circum 
poſitien. 1 

Gather Elm- ſeed, and fow it Trane e e 

Tranſplant Colly-flowers, Coleworts, Beets, Lechs 
Purſlain, Cc. in moiſt weather; at leaſt water firſt the 
ground, if dry. 4 

Sow Peaſe, Radiſh, Turnip; Lettice, Cheryl Cre 
ſes, &c. Deſtroy ſnails, Worms, G 

Begin to lay Carnations or July-flowers ; ' ſhade, 
| ſupport and prune ſuch as will blow ; water pots and 
thirſty. plants; take particular care of your Auriculz- 
pots to ſhade them and keep them from much wet, as | 
Fo are now at their weakeſt ſeaſon, immediately af. 
ter the bloom of their flowers is over: weeding and 
mowing is in ſeaſon, and ſo is diſtillation.  - 
Bees now ſwarm; look diligently to them. 

The method I have taken in the preceeding 
e in giving a ſhort account of the weather, 
which may reaſonably be expected every month, was 
_ chiefly deſigned to ſtir up the Gardiners to a neceſſary 
care of ſuch of their plantations, as are the moſt ſub- [ 
ect to be injured by uncertain ſeaſons : but as the 
foregoing months required, that we ſhould uſe our w. 
greateſt ſkill and diligence to guard againſt froſts; ſo tre 
now we ought, with the greateſt application, to ule Nu! 
proper methods for defending our plantations from the 
too violent ſcorchings of the ſun, and have a watchful 


5; ͤ(⸗ oe OLE 


tranſplanted, and refreſh them with moderate water: 


ter 


— 
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months. 


ther herbs for drying, to lay up for winter-uſe, ſuch 
der, Cc. 


for it will impoveriſh the roots. 
The ſeaſon is now very proper for the budding or 
woc of Peaches, and other denen 5 


Garden diſhes and drinks i in ſeaſon. 


m7 


Pot-herbs; Purſlain, Lettice, and other Sallads ; 


Artichokes ; green Gooſberries, ripe Cherries, Raſps, 
Currans, / Strawberries.” Houſed * and Pears. 
oy RE Bee, Fi oh 12; ban 

: G 6 5 LES ; #47 / 


ELIE 


Pauens, 1 as ſoon as. the. crop „ 
Prune and purge all Standard- trees: pinch; off 


trees: pull up ſuckers and weeds: hoe and water 
when needful: inoculate fruit- trees, ſhrubs, ever-greens, 
flower-trees ; increaſe the-ſame by laying : clip your 
bedges after rain: ſuffer ſuch herbs and flowers to 


els from the, eee 


dos 


195. 
ter too near the ſtem,” does them little good: this 
work ought now to be done in the evenings. 


Continue to mow graſs-walks early in the morning, 
and after rain; alſo to deſtroy weeds as in the former 


It is now a proper time to ep. edgings of box, te. | 
| eſpecially after rain; but if the weather be dry, ga- 


as Sage of Vertue, Mint, Carduus, ＋ hyme, Laven- 


Cut no Aſparagus after the firſt week in this month, : 


"O1x1-yLOWERS, Boots; Fun Sorrel, Pie FOI 3 


* 
; N 
E 

1 2 1 


with your fingers the out- branches of your Wall- = 


ran to ſeed as yau would ſave, Sys the ret ny” 1 


Sow 7 


Raddiſh, Scorzonera, Aſparagus; green Peale, and | 4 


/ 99 7 1 £ F . 
WY SY 1 | 
. Parr. LT I e 7 
nets "Ow * e 7 5 * 


Aue; If the Gardiner has been diligent in the pre. 


fore directed: the hours of general watering in ths 
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S0 Turnip, Radi h; Lettice, Onion, Colly-flower, | 
Cabbage and Coleworts in the full moon: near the 
end, ſow Beets, Spinage, 6c. You may plant Stray. 
berries, Violets, Camomile : lay July-flowers, plant! 
their ſeedlings: ſlip and ſet Hypaticas, Bears-ears, | 
'Cowfſlips, Hellibores, &c. Sow at the full moon all the 
ſorts of Stock-july-flowers and Wall-flowers, and, aftet 
they are come up and have attained five or fix leaves 
tranſplant them into pots or boxes, which may be put 
under cover during the winter, to keep them only 2. 
live, and in the ſpring plant them out for good. Take 
up bulbous and tuberous ones that are dry in theit 
Nalks, if you intend to change their places, and keep 
till September; but ſome ſhould be ſet immediately. 
Boupply voids with potted annuals: lay graſs and 
| gravel. make Cherry and Raſp- berry- wine, 3 

Prevent the Bees latter ſwarms by putting an elk to 
the hives; kill Drons, Waſps, Cc. 
Me are now arrived at that happy ſeaſon; which 
_ affords us almoſt every variety the garden can pro- 


eeeding months, he now' meets the reward due to his 
kill and labour: we have little rain at this time, and 
the weather very hot; therefore your greateſt care 
muſt be to water car efully all new planted: trees and 
herbs, ſo as to nouriſh their outward fibres, as is be- . 


month, are from five in the morning till eight; ant 
From five i in the afternoon till eight or nine in the 6 
vening; but in particular places, which have the be 
nefit of ſome wall or hedge to ſhade the ſun from 
them, we may take other times of the day, obſerving 
the motion of the ſan,” that his beams do not reach 
them till at leaſt two hours after watering; for th 
extream heat of the ſun at this time of the year, wou e 


 Teald a new-watered plant, if we did not allow a ſu 
. bo 
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cient time for the moiſture to Lak i into the ground be · 
fore the ſun come upon it. ä 
Truſt not too much to the ſudden ſhowers which 
may now fall, for they are of little help to the roots 
of plants ; neither neglect to water thoſe plants which 
ſtand abroad in pots or boxes, for they have yet leſs 
benefit from the rains in this ſeaſon, than the e 

the open ground. 

Delay not to gather tbets ſends: 28 apa Gale 

| and coloured in their huſks, efpecially Ante. 27 
acinths, Polyanthus, or Ranunculus ſeeds ; pulling up 
the whole plants, and ſetting them upright i in a houſe, - 
till the ſeed-pots are dry ; for were we to wait till the 
huſks open before we gather them, great part of the 
ſeed would be loft. This way of gathering of ſeed is 
commonly practiſed; the odors in the plants, and 
a little ſun, will perfect the ſeeds, and they are lulyet 

to no hazard from birds or wet weather. 0445 th: 


bich, Sow Carrots, T urnips and Onions to fand the win- 

pro- ter: earth up Sellery in drills, and plant out à new 

pre. parcel to ſucceed the former: plant out what Colly; 

o bs flowers you have yet remaining, to bloſſom in the Au- 3 

52 tum. "" 

Fn Guard againſt Waſps and other lnſects, which now 93 
and devour your. fruit, by placing phials of honey and ale 

is be near your fruit- trees; and by ſeveral other ways you 

1 this may ſoon catch a large uantity of them: Once eve 

; ab week renew the bottles ; and above all, take care 

he e to bruiſe the inſets. you take ort of them; for tho 

de be bey are ſeemingly dead, I have known a warm day 

from er two bring them to themſelves; ION take care 

ervig e you throw them away. 8 

reach There is no time more proper to war - ajrkind 6 - 

or the ad other ſuch deſtructive vermin than this mont; 


Wey are now all abroad, and 2 55 be taken. — 
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Be careful to pick off all erumpling leaves wherever 

you fee them, and the very twigs themſelves if they 

are curled ;* for they are the beds of deſtructive crea! 
57% ERn Y NE ajn 

I the more particularly recommend the deſtruQtion 

of theſe devouring vermin, becauſe of their wonder. 

ful increaſe, eſpecially the ſmaller kinds of them, ſuch 

as infe& the Colly-flower, whoſe eggs are five hundreß 

times, as Mr. Richard Bradley informs, lefs than the 

leaſt grain of fand, and many thouſands of them ig 

number laid from that ſingle inſect; ſo that from: ae 

cond generation of them, they are ſo numerous, that i 

every egg which one might find upon a blighted Colly- 

flower, was a globe of an inch diameter, they would 

till more ſpace than the whole terreſtrial globe: the 

wonderful ſmallneſs of the eggs of thoſe creatures, I 

_ confeſs,” may ſeem very ſtrange to thoſe who are un 

quainted with the uſe of - microſcopes 3; but this is no 

miore curious, than what. the late famous Dr. Hook 

has taught us in his works, where ke mentions te 

EF deeds of Moſs, which were fo ſmall, that ninety thot- 

= * fand of them being laid together in a ſtraight line, di 

not exceed the length of a Barley-corn; and that one 

thouſand three hundred and eighty two million, four 

hundred thouſand of them, would weigh only a grain. 

About the 28th, ſow. ſume Colly-flowers to ſtand 

the winter: for the right ſeaſon for this work is chief. 

ly to be regarded, .if we propoſe to have goed flowers 

early in the ſpring ; for eee ka e only a few days 

. ſooner or later, makes them either run before thei 

time, or come much later or weaker than they ouglt 

to do: If the wir be mild, and the plants are'ſ{ 

eloſs together, many will run up to feed; and if ſhap 

froſts, and a rough ſeaſon begins in November, ſor 

of this ſowing will make good forward plants: how 

ever, I adviſe to ſow again the firſt week of the . 

5 ns, | month; 


? 
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ks fo that from theſe two ſeminaries, it will be 

morally impoſſible to miſs of a crop to our mind. © 
"T ake up Shalots, Garlick, and e Rocambole 

WW the ſtalks turn Fe. + us 5 


Garden diſhes and drinks i in e | 


Bren 1 Aud many Potherbs and ſueet Herbs. 4 
Purſlain, Lettice, Endive, &c. _ | | 
Cabbage, Colly-flower, notary Beetrave, Car- 
rot, Radiſp, Turnip, Peaſe, Beans and Kidneys: Ar- 


ver mo 
hey 


rea- 


Hon 
der. 
ſuch 
dred 
the 
n in 


. tichokes, Strawberries, .Raſps,  Gurants, Gooſberries, 
Cherries, Plums, ſummer Pears and Aktes SENG 
olly: 

mY Metheglin, and other wines. | 
ould * 

ak n AVGUST. Ninh h halo 
2 ALL OW borders, beds, nurſeries, and the bulks „ 


of trees; yet inoculate : ply and purge trees: 
pull up ſuckers and. weeds :. clip hedges; gather the 


Hook | 
Black-cherry-ſtones and make them up fruit-trees. 4 


1s the 


_ upon walls, where the young trees are to be planteaq Jo} 
7 i in October or November. Gather Mezerion- ber- 9 
2 ries: gather the ſeeds of moſt herbs and flowers: cut 


wn your phyſic herbs. In the beginning ſow. Cabbage, 
g f tho? J confeſs it is rather a ſealon too late, Spinage. 
_ Black Radiſh, Chervil, Lettice, Corn-fallad, Endive, , - | 
chier cor 20 era, Carvy, Marygold, Angelica, a and Scurvy>, 4 
b. graſs, Ec. Take up ripe Onions, Garlick and. Shalot: 
* oh Unbind buds inoculated : Cut and ſtring Str awberries:. 
—_ Lay July-flowers : ſow Columbines, Holly-oaks, Larks- | 
"0 heels, and ſuch as can endure winter. 

e a Take up your Bulks, and plant as in the laſt: at 
—_ be ground for T ulips and Gladiolus: plunge a 
oY annuals into Vacancies : keep dowp weeds by boe- 
: ho. : „ IT - 08 
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ing, Oc. Lay graſs and gravel; beat, roll and mow 
well; make Gooſberry and Curran-wines, . 
Towards the. end, take Bees, and the lighteſt firſt; 
thoſe who are near Bent may differ a las Deſtroy | 
. ; ſtraiten the paſſage, by Putting on the ho 
to ſecure from robbers. - + 
In the firſt part of this month, the weathors is com. 
monly hot and dry, ſo that watering is ſtill neceſſary; 
but at the latter end we are not without danger of fro. 
ſty nights; and I have obſer ved, that then alſo our 
oe firſt rains begin. 
We may water in the evening un the Gfreenth; = 
after that, if there is occaſion, the morning is to be 
preferred for that work, for fear of fraſt. | 
| The firſt week, ſow a ſecond crop of Coll lower 
; do ſtand the winter, leaſt the firſt ſhould run to ſeed, 
which they will be apt to do, if we have an open 
' ſeaſon till Chriſtmas, or the ground be light and lie ig 
Aa bottom. | 
| Now break of as tome of ſuch Artichokes, to the 
4 2 1 round, as have done blowing. 5 
380% Crefſes to ſtand the winter; they will heighten 
the taſte of theſe ſallads which are gathered upon hot- 
| beds i in December and January, GC. vet 
© ._ - Give more earth to your blanching Sellery, and M:, 
Continue to raiſe the earth about it every fortnight. WM - 
In dry mou only mind to gather what ſeed you have Wl | 
* ripe: 5 8 
2 continue to deſtroy weeds, and ſuch vermin as 
annoy the trees. _ 
Till the fourth of this month, Vie continue to os 
© Turnips in the open fields; for theſe roots not only bu 
Nie 4 Profitable crops, but very much enrich all light Wh 
0¹ WE 
Y Towards the end, flip and ſet aromatic ic herbs, 25 
oy , bf byme, Hyſop, Cc. and cut down hich 
=. „ 10 
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| bl are run to ſeed; within three or four inches of 


the LE . * 


Garden \ diſhes 403 drinks | in et SR 


IAN pot- -herbs and ſallads, Cabbage, Colly- flow- 
er, Beetcard, Turnip, Radiſh, Carrot, Beet- 

trave, Scorzonera, ' Peaſe, Beans and Kidneys, Arti? 
chokes, Cucumbers, Apples, Pears and Plums of ſe- 
veral kinds, Apricocks, Geens, Goaſberries, Currans, wy 
Raſps, Strawberries, &c. 

Cyder, Metheglin, Cherry-wine, Curran: wine; Gooſ-1 
ria -wine, Naff-de wine; um TRIS: 


Serruamaer 


ALLO W, trench and level ground; 8 N 
pits and borders for trees; ; gather in the laſt b 
of this month Plane-ſeed ; oather ripe fruits; id 5 od 
forth Cabbage alſo plant Bulbs ; refreſh, .trim and 
houſe your tender Greens; refreſn and trim pots 
and caſes with July- flowers and other fine flowers ard 
plants, carrying them to ſhades for ſhelter ; and co- 


ver them, giving ther air at all proper occaſions, ſuch 
x in ſoft weather in winter. 


Towerds the end gather Saffron. | : 
Make Cyder, Perry, and other wines, cc. 
Straiten the entrance to Bee-hives ; ape Wals? Þ 
Alſo you may now remove Bees. 
In this month the gardiner has great variety of bu. 
Ineſs, and muſt employ his head as well as his hands 3 
1 furniſhing his Kitchen-Carden with everx 
ling neceſſary for winter-uſe. The ſhowers whiea 
ue ſeldom wanting at this ſeaſon, prepare ground for 
be reception of many plants and feeds, and the great- 
eats allo e ngy” give us now opportunity of re- 
Planting | 


— 


—_ 
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Slanting many things Which would have been nk 

gered by removing in the preceeding monthly :.-.. 

At the beginning hough Turnips the firſt time. If 

' the weather be dry, gather ſuch uits as are now ripe 

upon the trees, and ſuch others as are full grown, and 
in good condition to be laid up in the houſe, for the 
uſe of the following months : fuch Pears or Apples as 
are fit to gather, will eaſily leave the tree; therefore | 
uſe no violence to pull them off; for ſuch as do not 
willingly part from the . vill vive! and have ay | 
Hen taſte. s | 
| Gather ſuch ſmall ſeeds as are now ripe, according 
to the former directions: gather Leek-ſeeds, if the 
ſeeds are black, cutting the heads from the ſtems ; and 
ppread them upon à ſheet every day in the ſun, till 
| They are fit to be rooted out. | 

6 Gather the pods of Garden and Kidney-beans, and 

expoſe them to the ſun for drying, to be laid up till 

” the ſpring, or the time you would uſe them; and le 
them not be taken out of the- ſeed-pods. till your 

; 13 be ready for them, for the pods preſerve the 
ſeeds, _ 

The Cucumbers which are now full ripe, muſt be 
5 cut open, and the ſeeds and pulp taken out of them, 

do remain together two or three days before they are 
waſhed clean: the ſeeds may then be kept in water 

- twenty four hours, and laid to dry in the ſun ten days ec 

be ſure all ſeeds are thor oughly dry before they are lai 
up, or they will rot. 

We may yet replant Endive, and all ſorts of fibrou 
rooted herbs ; continue to earth up Sellery dry; make 
plantations of Cabbages and -Coleworts. T. is now 
good time to tranſplant. Strawberries, ; 

Tranſplant young Calo e plants, in place 
where they are to flower, under ſome warm wall, © 


: place . thelter 3 thoſe which are now planted. oth 
„ 
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good, will bloſſom above fifteen days ſooner than 
' thoſe which are planted in the ſpring, and will pro- 


Pg 


2 
* 
7 
ky» 


TY WM juce much larger flowers if they can be preſerved 

e through the winter. | 

ye Garden diſhes and drinks in ſeaſon, | 

ore J4nores of pot-herbs and fallads, Cabbage, Colly- 

not WW Y flower, Peale, Beans and Kidneys, Artichokes, 

an Beetcard, Beetrave, Scorzonera, Carrots, Turnips, 

15 Radiſh, Cucumbers, Apples and Pears of many kinds; 

ling WM Apricocks, Peaches, Nectarines, Quinces, Grapes, 

the WF Barberries, Filberds. „„ 

and cCyder, Liquoriſh-ale, Metheglin, and wine of Cher- | 

dull tics, Raſps, Gooſberries, Currans, e. 4 
5 Lo eo ĩ .. 

= oro OM. 

d let AT HER winter fruits; trench and fallow: © 
Fo ground, mixing with proper ſoil to ly over the 

e e winter ; prepare dungs and manures, mixing and laying 

them in heaps, bottom d and covered with earth; plant 

{t be Hawthorn-hedges, and all trees that boſe their leave | 

hem, Wl alſo lay their branches; prune Roſes; gather ſeeds of 

y Hazel, Hawthorn, Plane, Aſh, Beech Oak, Apple, 

Warr By Pear, &c. Cut Strawberries, Artichokes, Aſparagus, 
days covering their Beds with dung and aſhes ; earth up. 3 

re 108 uinter-fallads, herbs and flowers a little; plant ab. 

Wage, &c. plant Tulips, Hyacinths,  Oriental-narcif® _ Þ 

brow ſus, Daffodills, Colchicums, Crocus, Colchicum- ver- 

mall num, Winter-aconites, Snow-drops, Frittillaries, Denſ. © | 
non canis, Iris Engliſh and Spaniſh, Gladiolus', &c. and 
other Bulbs; ſow the ſeed of Bears-ears, Cowſlips, Tu- 
place lips, Iris and Hyacinths, &c. beat and rolt Gravel 

all, A and Graſs; finiſh your laſt weeding and mowing; | 

put fo lay bare leopar tree- roots, and remove what harm 
77 Ro og Oy. them 
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them ; "ita delve and dung geb as require it; An 
exceſſive moiſture) wherever it be; PER 15 d coalens 
fruits. Make Perry and Cyder.  _ P_ | 
Yau may now ſafely remove Bees. | 
We ought now to make uſe of every opport | 
nity to compleat our Plantation of herbs for winter 
uſe: the greateſt part of this month we may expect 
tolerable weather; but after that, our - chief buſinek 
will be, to ſecvre from the ſeverities of the ſeaſon, | 
all plants which are in danger « of being igured by the 
froſts and high winds: - . ; _ 
Take up thoſe Colly-flower:plants- which begin t to 
flower; tye their leaves together, and bury their roots 
ang ſtalks i in land, in a cellar or ſome cold place: the 
flowers will increaſe in bigneſs, Kod, remain good for | 
ſome months. 9 5 
Alſo cut Artichokes with long Qalks, and preſerve 
them in the houſe, fetting their talks in ſand. . - 
Tis now the ſeaſon to lay up roots for winter ſtore, 
ſuch as Carrots and Parſnips; and ſome Gardiners al. 
"7 think it beſt to take the roots. of Turnips out of 
ie ground, and lay them in ſand : but, I rather 
choole to jeave the Turnips in the ground, until ve 
are ready to uſe them; and for the other two kinds, 
I 1 preſcribe the following method: make choice of 
3 dry part in your garden, and there dig a trench about 
EF _ eight or ten inches deep, into which, without mixture 
= 2 earth or ſand, lay your roots cloſe togethet, — 
cutting off their green tops and growing buds, and 
. then cover them about ſix inches thick with wheat 
ſtraw ridge-ways. We may this way. preſerre them 
fit for uſe till the following June. 
D Tis. now the beſt time of the year for tranſplant 
ing of Fruit: trees, altho? their fruit be upon them: 
but I would rather chuſe that their fruit were off or. 


taken off Mem. before tranſplanting Sheds 
; 3 4 © Tranſl 


W ” 


1 t 
> * 


. 


The e 8 . 5 16 


1 F oreſt· trees of all ſorts from the be- 
ginning to the end of this month; the Elm eſpeciallß 
about the firſt week, altho? its leayes are then very 
green. . 


About 605 ele Tt this ks ſow. the Cyder 
preſſings in beds of freſh earth, to raiſe ſtocks, for 


grafting, or even making of orchards without graffing, 


From a nurſery of this kind, we raiſe as many diffe- 


rent ſorts of Apples as we raiſe plants, altho'-the ſeed - 
come all from the fame tree; ſo much 1 is nature pleaſl- 
ed with variety. . "EY 


And it may be, was is . more conſtant and u- 1 E 
niform in its productions, its vegetative power would 


be too ſoon exhauſted; for I conceiveg were all Apples 
exactly the ſame, they would all draw that very lame 


nouriſhment from the earth, and the like with every 
tribe of vegetables; but this variety ſeems: to deter- 


mine, what I have often thought, that there axe as 


many diſtin& qualities in the earth, as there are dif- 4 


ferent kinds of plants growing upon it, and that ea 
plant can only take out of the earth that ſpirit which 
its parts are naturally prepared to receive, and Mee 
the others undiſturbed. If the generation of plants is 
allowed, as the forementioned Mr. Richard Bradly ex 

plains in the firſt Part of his New Improvements, . ihe 
vaſt variety in plants ſeems to proceed from the cod- 


fecundans of one ſort being conveyed by the air, and 


lodged upon the female parts in the bloſſom. of ano- 
ther tree, changes the properties in the ſeed which, : 
it ippregnates, ſo as to make it produce a tree differ . 


ing from the mother. plant. 


Now lay up ſome. Acorns and the maſt of other . . 
; r J. _ . 

Towards the end, earth up and FO Artichdhey? 1 
it is 2 <vinmon cuſtom with Gardiners to dreſs Arti-. 


ber. trees in dry rooms. 1 9 — 5 


J 
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pling of one plant with another; and that the Farina 8 A 


* 


chokes with hot dung, or dung which comes from the 
| ſtables; but this is a very wrong practice; for the hot 
dung hurries on the plants to vegetate at a bad ſeaſon 
of the year, when the froſt will cut off the young 
fruit, and this makes them late in fruiting in the 
fpring : but the beſt method is to earth them up with 


their own earth, or a little very old hot-bed dung, laid 


above the earth” which ſurrounds: them; and cover 
your Aſparagus-beds with long dung; but ſee it be old 


danch dung, to e them * the ſeverity of the 


Winter . 


"FE 
*.F 


by Garden diſhes and drinks 1 in ſeaſon. 


OLeworrs, Iincks: Cabbage, Colly-flowers, Oni 
ons, Shalot, Beans, blanched Endive and Selle. 


E . pickled Aſparagus, Purſlain, &c. Scorzonera, 
Beetrave, 'Carrots, Turnips, Parſnips, Potatoes, Skir. 


rets, Artichokes, n ee, eus Prins 
_ Almonds, We. 

©2:Cyder, Perry, and wine of Cherries, Currans, Goo: 
. ge Ralp-berries ; ale of e Managing be 


55 


ot f POT-HERBS, and tuch as are com- 
| monly uſed for DisTi LLING. 


AA there may not be any thing ee 
«is proper to be done in the Kitchen- garden, ii 
ehr neceſſary to treat of ſiich plants and herbs # 
are commonly uſed for diſtilling, and are ſometimes 
_.dry'd for the uſe of the kitchen ; and firſt of ſuch & 


1 re Aromatics. 


Roſemary and Lavender are . the able plant 
- and, ever-greens 3 they hene a tight landy 8 d an 
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year, but will not 


froſt, eſpecially if they have too much wet, and therefore 
ſhould be planted chiefly in the drieſt parts of the 
garden, where they may be the moſt expos'd to the 


ſun, Lavender makes a fine edging in large walks, if 
it be often clip'd ; but for the fake 655 bo flowers, 


which are often uſed, we muſt have a'plantation of it 


| apart; for were the edging plants fuſfered = Hours 


their beauty would be ſpoiPd. 


Thyme and Hyſſop are eher "raiſed. FIN 100. 4 


ſown in March or April, or propagated from Slips 
planted in theſe months: we have many ſorts of 
Thyme of various ſcents and uſes; the Pot-thyme, 


Lemon- thyme, and a ſort with variegated leaves are 


moſt commonly cultivated, and make very good ed- 


gings that will laſt ſeven or eight years: and beſides I 


them the Maſtic-thyme, and the Marum Syriacum or 
cat. thy me, are cultivated in many gardens, for the 


ſake of their refreſhing odour ; but the latter, if it is 


in ſmall quantities, muſt: be earefully defended from 
the cats, who love to eat it, and are intoxicated with 


it; but I obſerve, where it is in abundance the cats 4 


never diſturb it. Theſe two laſt kinds ſhould be plan- 
ted in the warmeſt parts jon the garden; the others will - 


grow any where. 


Sage has many varieties; but we propagate ants 
three ſorts of it, viz. The Red. ſage, the Tea-ſage, 
or Sage of Virtue, and the Wormwood-ſage ; theſe 
kinds are raiſed from flips taken from the roots about 
the beginning of April, and planted a foot apart in 
light earth. - The Sage of | Virtue ſhould be cut for 
drying, when it is full of young ſhoots, for thoſe on- 


ly are fit to make Tea of; they ſhould be gathered 


in a 1 was about noon, and lid to dry i in the ſhade © 


* 
-. x 


both raiſed from ſlips planted 1 in April; quickly: taking 


root, if they are ſhoats of the 1 2 
ow if they are older: They are apt to ſuffer by the : 


= 
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to be OPTION for, aſi I have been often told, thay 
the Wormwood-ſage is preferable to the former, af. 
fording a pleaſanter liquor, and more e to the 
S * 2 
2g We ſeldom meet with more eli two forts of Rue 
in our gardens, and their difference only. conſiſts in 
the colours of their leaves; the one being variegated 
with cream colour, and the other of a plain green; 
this plant delights in ſhady places, and is eaſily 
— lied by ſlips ſet in April in a light ſoil. In times 
of pelBlence this plant has been much in requelt, de- 
Jioving-i it prevents infection. 

Mint or Minth, and Baum, e fo of them 
be wanting in a Kitchen - garden; they are propagat- 
ed by parting their roots any time in the ſpring, and 
will grow any where. Mint indeed is more generally 
cultivated than the other, as it is of it ſelf a pleaſant 
- Sallad, and good in ſoops and ſome ſauces, beſides is 

F- 75 extraordinary uſe in diſtilling ; When it is about a foot 
| 3 it ſhould be cut to. dry in bunches for winter. 
] 


aſe; obſerving. this as a general rule, to cut every 
Herb deſign'd for drying 3 in "ey day, and then to dy 
it in the ſhade; | 
Some Gardiners think it 05 their while to olant N 
ſome large roots of Mint in the corners of their hot- 
beds about November, that they may have young 


-—- ſhoots oy it to mix SO their e e in Feb- f 
4 : e - w 
"ONS Tanſy is Wee by parting the roots in the ſpring $ 
0 


ES and i is a plant ſo valuable, that it muſt not be want- 
3 ing: ſome; of it ſhould always be kept dry in winter, pl 
_ eſpecially for the uſe of thoſe who are affſicted with 
the Gout in their ſtomach : it is of that ſovereign effi- de 
E 5 cacy in that Caſe, as 1 have found by experience, 
5 that I think I ſhould be guilty of ill- nature, if I was 
"40% pals by e of 8 known the _— 
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thod of uſing it. Boil, half a handful of this herb in 
half a mutchkin of ſtrong white-wine, . and drink this 
decoction as hot as poſlible; I have always found it 
to remove the pain in leſs than a quarter of an hour. 
Wortmwood is either raited from ſceds or flips plant- 
ed in March ; it will grow, in any ſoil, and be apt to 
over-run the ground, if it be eaten by hogs when the 
ſeeds are ripe, which paſſing through their bodies gex- 


minate and come up very quickly. 


Penny: royal and Camomile are uſeful herbs, and 
very well deſerve a place in the garden ; thi delight 
in moiſt ſhady places, and proſper beſt in a ſtiff ſoil; 
they are both propagated from lips planted in March 
or April.] 
We have two kinds of Marſoram commonly pro- 
pagated in gardens; one ſort called the Winter Sweet- | 
marjoram, which will reſiſt our froſts, and remain 
good tuo or three years without renewing; but it Wil! 
de proper in ſevere, winters to have ſome of theaſe 
Plants in Pots, which you can. preſerve under hot. 
bed frames, provided they are kept warm; the oer 
is ſown annually upon the bot-bed in March, not be- 
ing able to defend it ſelf from the violence of our 
winters: the firſt kind is increaſed by planting the flips 
about March or Aprił in moiſt; places, but has not 
that agreeable ſcent which we find in the other; there- 
fore ſome of the laſt ſort ſhould be tryed every year 
when it is grown pretty large. oe og 
Car duus js raiſed from feeds ſawm either the middle 
of Auguſt, or in March; but I commend. the autumn 
plants before thoſe rais'd in the Spring, as they are 
much larger, and more vigorous than the others, god " 
delides have a much better ſeaſon to dry in 5 


- 
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Angelica is rais'd from ſeeds ſown in March in a 

very rich ground; it is a plant that laſts good for ſe» 

veral years without renewing, and is of great 17-1 | 
0 „ ore „ 1 $7 , 1 
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the beſt method. 16 propagate it is, from its ofen 
4 mmge in a rich ſhady place of your gardens, ' | 
Dragons ought alſo to be found in your wire 
well for the beauty of the flowers, as the uſe Ge 
of the whole plant in many caſes; it is multiplied by 
tranſptanting the ſuckers taken from about the root in 
_ "This plant loves A freſh "natural foil and 
= Ts: 
Fennel an Dill are both bed Mike” from 
ſeeds ſown in the ſpring; they are uſeful herbs, and 
 hould not be wanting in a garden; the firſt having 
its tender ſtalks blanchee. like 8 makes a ven 
- good ſallad. = 
Parſly and Clary are alſo very uſeful furniture for 
*Kitchen-garden, both cultiyated with great facility, 


2 heſe being all the Plants that are re quired} to grow 
* a Kitchen. garden, it is adviſed that they be planted 
min fome place near the houſe, for the convenieney of 
Fat * * with A uguble when as are 

Wanted. 
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HE Snow-flower or 'Snow-lrop, Ira one of the 
firſt flowers in the year, but very common: 
there are double and ſingle ones. It flowers 
in in e the ſingle riſeth out of ſix green leaves; 
3 {talk riſeth about ſeven or eight inches high 1 1 

We 
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fawer has three white, leaves on the outſide, with, 
three ſhorter. tipt with green in the inſide. It loves 
good ground, and is moſt increaſed. by the root, 
There is another fort of it called the Donfoly-· prima 
lum in the Dutch catalogues; it has a fine Gel, we 0 
; by far preferable to the common ſingle Snow. drop, 
and requires the Jame culture... 7 

The winter Wolfs-bane, being but an indifferent 
kind of flower, flowers in February ; the ſtalk riſes. 
about ſix inches high, and eometh up through the middle 
of the leaves, and the leaf is indented with a ſingle 
yellow flower. It loveth pretty ſtrong ground. It is 
increaſed moſt by the off. ſets or roots, which muſt be 
lifted before the leaves are dead, other wiſe it is diff. 
cult to find the root of this flower, they being of an nw 4 
earthy colour. e, 


| 8 3 . EI og * 8 
Crocus or Saffron, is of many kinds and colours; 
they riſe with narrow green leaves, with a ſmall White 
ine up the middle; they flower in February: you max 
propagate them by the ſeed, but we have them max ö 
and beſt by the root or off-ſets. They inereaſe Ne 
well, and love a light ground, but not too dix. 
Primroſes and Cowiſlips being of many colours, f ñ⁵ 
which there are a great many common ones in this 
country, they flower in March, and are loved for 
their variety of colours: they are propapated by ſeedss 
or ſlips, and grow beſt in ſhades in moiſt ground. 
Their ſeed” is ſown, in September, and comes up in 


the ſpring. There are now ſuch variety of theſe I 
flowers in England, that their value exceeds. that f 
the fineſt Auriculas, and Mr. Juſtice in his garden at 
Leith, has by far the fineſt forts and belt. collection 

of thoſe lowers that are now in Scotlangveing purchal- 77 
ed from the beſt floriſts abroad, and of their beſt ſorts.” 
Noble Liverwort, being of two ſorts, the ſingle | 
and double, of cach-lighter and darker” blue colours. 
JJ ĩ EPO, 
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There ever was ralſed a double white; but the Joukls 
Peach colour and the double blues are common; it 
flowers in March: the flower cometh before the leaves)! 
It loveth a light ſoil, and may be increaſed by flips, 
or ſeed ſown in Auguſt or September. Gf 
Hyacinths are commonly Bulbous. rooted, with! 
many flat fibres under them, from whence ſpring fit 
or ſix leaves of a light 7 tho?” at *firſt reddiſh, 
There are many kinds of them, and of different co- 
lours; they flower in March and April, and are in. 
creaſed from off. ſets of the roots planted in Septem- 
ber: they love a good rich ſoil not too moiſf or too 
dry. For the culture of Hyacinths, ſee Juſtice" 
Scot's Gardiner, as he has the beſt collection of thoſe 
flowers in Britain, and has had the greateſt ſvecek 
With them both from his ſeedlings and his off. ſets. 
Narciſſus and Daffodils; there are many kinds and 
colours of them: they grow up with tall green leaves, 
d flower in March and April; they adorn a gar: 
* very much, and are admired for their beauty and 
ſtnell. They are. ' propagated from off. ſets of the 
roots, and love to grow in good ground, and ſhould 

1 not be lifted but once in three years. 
| 6 Bears- ear, is à plant pretty well known in this coun- 
1 Z ih, try 8 they are indeed very delightful, for. their ſurpri- 
| ſing varieties; they bloſſom in March or April: they 
2 are propagated by flips, but the different kinds dt 
F | 3 _eolours come. from the ſeed, which is ſown as ſoon 
| : as it is gathered ; it endures the winter, and cometh 
BY up in March; it maſt be kept 44 the ſun, for the 
"Tal blink of the lun killeth it, particularly the 
young ſeedling plants, which ftly are expoſed but to 
done days ſun, will undoubtedly. periſh without a 
3 wy = lkbility of recovery. This plant delights in a ſtrong 
| 1 Brood, and ſomewkat DL but not under the 
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drop of trees. It ry de planted in autumn or 
ſpring. | 
2 5 violet; there are of them white can rel, 
and fle ſh- coloured: it riſes. with two ſpotted leaves, * 
ſtalk about ſix inches high bearing one flower up oui it, 
hanging down. the head with ſix narrow long leaves, 
like to a Cyclamen or Sow-bread, turning up again 
to the ſtalks, and flowers in March and April. It loves 
a light ſoil, not dunged, and is increaſed by off. ſets ot 
in Auguſt, - 
The Crown. imperial, chat moſt ſtately W bath 4 
large yellow root, which has an ill ſmell, and riſetn 
with a tall ſtalk, adorned. with ſmall ſhining green 
leaves, with twelve or ſixteen flowers, according to 
the age of the plant, hanging down about the ſtalk. 


It flowereth in April, and is increaſed by off ſets: let 


in Auguſt upon good light ground. 

The double Marſh-marigold is very. common nf 
this country; it groweth in meadows or ditches,” and 
er well in e, I flowers in e and 
May. 3 : e 

The Tulip is reckoned one of the. fineſt flowers 
in its prime, far its variety of colours, that is in the 
world, both double and ſingle; if it had an agreeable 
ſcent : it is propagated by ſeed ſown in September, 
hich produces many different kinds of flowers, and 
does not flower till four years after ſowing; and to 
ontinue the  variegations, . take them up every year 
or two, as ſoon as they have done blowing, and ſet 
hem with their off-ſets in September or Octobef; 
ind if you would have a good product of roots, let 
heir youngeſt roots ſtand two years. They e! in 
pril and May, and love a good warm ſoil. * 

Fritillaries, whereof there are ſome varieties of 
alours, have a - ſmall round white root, made af 


aha o pieces as if join d together, whence ſprings a 
| R Rn ſtale 


— 


1 bde raiſed from ſlips planted in ſhady places, in April 
May or June; but the laſt may be more ealily propi 
_ gated by ſeeds ſown in ag; FP we flower in May 


"$0 
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Eo three years, and needs but little trouble about the in- I. 


it they: be well mixt, are very. beautiful. T hey love 
na warm dry ground. 
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ſtalk a foot high, wich ſome green leaves; at the Ah 
thereof cometh the flower out amongſt five or fix. 


leaves, hanging the head downwards. They flower 


in April and May, and are increaſed by ſeeds ſown 

after the manner of Tulips in March, and the roots 

taken up before July muſt be ſer in Auguſt. I 
love light ground. 


The late flowering Bulbous-violet hath a pretty long 


1 
white root its ſtalk riſeth a fopt and an half high; 
there cometh. from the root five or fix long green ll ” 
leaves, and it bas ſeven or eight flowers on a ſtalk. t M ; 


flowereth in May. le . be increaſed by leeds or \ 
oft-ſets. 5: 5 
The Stock · july Pk is a plant Aenich laſts tws ot & 


creaſe of it; but if you have ſome fine kinds, you il 5; 


muſt lay merh for their preſervation ; there is a great ar 
many fingle and double kinds got from the ſeed of the WM be 


fineſt colours of the ſingle ones, with five or ſix leaves, 2 


A ſown in June, which will be fit for tranſplanting in W Ar 


the autumn, but do rarely blow till the ſecond year. M 


4 Ds The double kinds may* be increaſed by ſlips or 9 for 
43 ' tings planted in May, June or July. "Theſe plants WM no 


have many branches on a ſtalk, and bear many flowers M Th 


on a branch; their flowers begin | in May, and continue IM tho 
till froſt checks them; the ſcent of their flowers is ve. 


ry pleaſant, and the leveral colours of their bloſſoms, 


The Wall- flowers are common; but the double yel- 
Jaw with variegated leaves are very rare: they may 


and as a hot ary e 
 Anemoniss 
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Anemonies; Of this kind of plant there are many 


varieties, as well with ſingle as with double' flowers. 
Their colours are chiefly reds, blues, and purples ; 
their bloſſoms open themſelves in April or May. They 
are very hardy, and may have flowers all the ſeaſon? 
according to their planting: but to preſerve choice R. 
nemony-routs,.t take them up after their ſpring· bloſſom 
is over,when their ſtem is withered; keep them dry all 
the winter, and plant them in February or March. 


They love a good rich ground ſome x hat light. The 
ſeeds of the ſingle kinds ripen about the latter end of 


May, and ſhould be gathered as they begin to crack 
of ſhow their down. 
aumerable varieties, if they be ſown in February, and“ 
lohtly covered with earth. Mr. Juſtice has the fineſt _ 


From them may be raiſed in- i i 
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rarieties of theſe flowers in his garden at Leith: tha * 


are to be ſeen in Britain, and his Ranunculus's ares 
delt that are in this country; as are his Irist8, anchin a 


+ particular manner, the different FUE 'of his Iris 
Anglicæ-bulboſæ: | EY 


The Crow. foot is eſteemed fore its beauty, but not 
for its ſmell; there are many kinds of it, and it has va- 
nous kinds. of colours; it flowers in April or May. 
They muſt have better ground than the e 
though planted and lifted the fame way!” = 


The Flower-declece bas # bulbous r60v;-aialles at" - 
greater; it riſeth up with long ſmall green leaves; he 
em cometh up in the middle about two foot! hight; it - 


flowers in May and June; there are a great many kinds 
and colours of them; they are increaſed from off-ſets 
= their ſtalks are e tert FE wy love a N 
01 1 014 Þ FAO 348 
Lillies 3 - of theſe thies are many Kitts, double 1530 
ingle, and of ſeveral colours, being much eſteemed 
for their ſmell; they riſe very tall, and adorn a gat- 


den very much; they flower in June * July, and are 775 
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propagated by parting their roots, about Auguſf or 
September. They love a light groun ce. 
The Aſphodil bears ftar-like flowers; there are ſe. 
veral kinds of them, and different colours; they flow. 
er in May or June, and are propagated by off-ſets 
from the root; they may be likewiſe had from ſeed, 
bret being of no great value or beauty, it is not prac. 
tiſed. They love a good ſtrong ground, not too dry. 
| Spiderwort; There are ſeveral kinds and colours of 
it; the white being much eſteemed, riſcth up with 2 
tall ſtalk, about twelve or fourteen inches high, with 
bell-flowers ſtanding. out upon it: the white flowers in 
May, the blue ia July and Auguſt; and are both pro- 
| pagated by the roots. They love likewiſe a good loil. | 
 ' Lhe Corncflag is fit for wilderneſſes, or any out- 
borders, becauſe it rambles up, and diſturbs other flow- 
ers With its broad long ſtiff green leaves, full of ribs, 
the ſtalk riſing from among them about three foot 
high, bearing many flowers one above another, ſtand- 
ing all one way like the Fox-glove; it flowers in 
June. There are ſome ſorts of thoſe plants which 
have flowers upon all ſides of their ſtalks, ſuch as the 
white and ſome others. It is propagated. by off-ſets 
F from the root. It grows in very indifferent ground. Wl 
= —_ | _Roſe-campion has a double and ſingle kind, and is IM © 
very well known in this country; for-there are many 
of the ſingle grows wild: it riſeth very high, and Ml Ii: 
bears a great many flowers on a ſtalk; it flowers in I 
May and June, and continues till September. It alſo pl 
Will grow in indifferent ground. £6 
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Dame's- violet, or Queen's. july- flower; There are {c- ¶ lo 
veral ſorts of them, three whereof are common, the I bu 
double white, purple, and ſingle purple; there is a- en 
| nother which is rare, and is moſt eſteemed, the double I yo 
ſtript one, which flowers in May or June. The Wan 
ſingle ſtript one is much reſpected tor its bearing a; 
or 5 While 
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or MW which when. ſown. produces. varieties. | They love a. 
good warm ground. . 
2. Sweet - william; T here are two ſorts. with if naſe oy 
ders, and a double kind cultivated in gardens; the ſingle 
ones differ only in the colour of their flowers; the one 
d, has bloſſoms variegated with red and white, and the 
ic. other cluſters of flowers on the top, of a deep crimſon 
v. colour: they flower in July and Auguſt; the double 
of ones are propagated from ſlips, taken from the root a- 
a bout March or April; and there is lately raiſed a 
ich double variegated ſort ; but the ſingle ones may be ral. 
in ed from ſeeds ſown in March, from which come the 
d- Wl different colours. They delight in light ground. 

4-4 Venus Looking- glaſs. is a pretty ſeedling ; it — 5 
u- eth a garden, and is proper for edgings, or to be ſown 
W. in pots ; its branches run very low and have ſmall . 
bs, leaves nicked on the edges: it bloſſoms in July or Au- 
zot Ml guſt, bearing flowers of a purple colour. It may be 1 
ad. be fown in March on a warm ground. | 
in The Red-ſattin flower, called the Spench, Honey- . 
ich fuckle, hath many ſtalks ſet with winged green leaves; 4 
me at the joints cometh out ſmaller. ſtalks, ſet with, many 
ets flowers of. a red colqur. There is another which ! 18 
25 white, but is not ſo common; it bloſſoms about a foot 
dis bigh ia June and July, and makes, a very good. ſhow. 
ny tis propagated. by ſeeds ſown in March, or April, on 
ind light ground expoſed to the ſun; the ſeedling plants 
; in vill not bloſſom for two or three vente bt; is a Py, 
alſo Ml plant, and will live ſeveral years. 

-_ Double and ſingle Poppies are common; : Js 00- 6 
ſe- WM fours are various, and their flowers. very, beautiful, 
the WW dut not laſting ; they appear in May and June; after 
s a- once lowing, pull up the, worſt and let the beſt ſhake ; s 
idle vou can never loſe * And. ne will grow almoſt 
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Baſtard Dittany is of two colours, red and white, 


| 3 grows about two foot high, with divers browniſh 
talks, the lower part ſet with many winged leaves, 


like thoſe of young Aſh, ſeven, nine or eleven toge- 


ther, curled about the edges; on the ſtalks grow ma- 


ny flowers one above another ; each contains five long 
leaves: it blows in June and July. It is Propagated 
by  off-ſets, and loves a good warm ground. 

” The white Hellebore, being a curious plant, riſing 


very tall, is of two kinds, one with reddiſh black flow. 


ers, and the other with greeniſh flowers; they are ad. 


mired for the beauty of their leaves; they bloſſom in 


May and June; the roots and ſtature of both kinds 
are much alike. T hey are propagated from off-ſets 
parted in March, and likewiſe may be propagated by 


the ſeed; but it ripens fo ill, that it is hardly worth 


_ Pains. © 'T hey love a good warm ground. 

Red Virgin*s-bower is a climbing tree; there ate 
two plants of this kind, the ſingle and double, of red 
and purple colours; they have many weak woody 
branches, covered with a thin outer bark, and preen 
- underneath, winding abcut any thing it can take hold 
of; the leaves ſtand at the Joints : they flower the 
latter end of May, and theſe begin to appear from the 
joints on long foot talks, made of four leaves ſtanding 
like a croſs, and continue till froſt, It is increaſed 
N LSE . 

be Corn: flower has may kinds : but there is 1 
double red one which is reckoned the fineſt, and is 
not cafy to be raiſed. They are ſown | in Mar ch, and 

6+ ee oh a good warm ground. 

The Spaniſh Scabious is of ſeveral eolours, but has 
mile ſmell, yet it bears pretty flowers almoſt all the 
ſummer long. The ſeed muſt be gathered from the 


| beſt lowers, and ſown i in March: in dry 
: | mu 
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e, WM muſt be watered. It ſometimes lives through the 
n W winter, if not too ſevere. © 

WM Violets are eſteemed for their fine finoll ; there are 
e- fingle and double ſorts of them; the common ones are 
11. che blue and white ; the rare ones are the double blue, 
ns che double white, and that with variegated leaves 
ed WM they flower in March and September. They love 
tean ground, and ought to be planted: with Primroſes | 2 
ing MW and Cowflips under hedges. — 6272 
W. The Heart's-eaſe- is a ſort of Violet, et S* 

ad: bigger, and bloweth all the ſummer, and alſo in o- 
rin pen weather in the winter; it ſhaketh its ſeed in the 

nds ground, and ſo cometh up next ſeaſon. It may 1 80 

ſets de increaſed by ſhoots. It loveth a good ground. 

| by Larks-heel, being an annual, is very pleaſant in a 

oth garden; they are ſown every year to get double ones, 
but letting them ſtand they will ſhake themſelves, and 

come up the next ſeaſon ; it blows with ſeveral co- 


red MI lours, upon ſtems of three foot high, from June ul 
ody Auguſt or: September. . 

feen Columbines; There are alſo of theſs# variety 5 
hold beautiful colours, ſtript and unſtript ; as alſo ſome like 
te ars, which look very well in gardens. To have va- | 
the rieties of kinds and colours, take the ſeed of the fin- 
ding Ml eſt and doubleſt kinds, and ſow it in March on light 


ground oppoſite to the ſun. You may alſo increaſe _ 
is by dividing the ſets, but they are beſt Omg = 4 
e _— 
The African and French Maryiaalds: They are ld F 
either in hot-beds, or warm ground, in March or . 
pril; they adorn a garden when ſet in flower. pots; the 


it has fenell is not fo very agreeable, but now there is to be 

l tte fold in the Seeds-mens ſhops, particularly in Mr. Pa- 

n the trick Drummond's Shop, Lawn-market, Edinburgh, — 

her i the ſweet ſmelling French Mary-gold, which, when fer ĩ 
multi in pots, ſcents a room TOP well ; they 28 _— 4 
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of the ſun to make the flower blow large 5 they blow 
about two foot high i in May, Jane, July, Auguſt and 
September, $4 
Meadow-ſaffron; Of this there i ts different 3 * | 
colours; the leaves come up in the ſpring, being of 2 
light green; about mid - ſummer they decay again, 
and about Auguſt and September the flower cometh } 
up, when moſt other flowers are gone, and is very 
pretty in a garden, when ſet in rows or ſquares; they 
love a good light ground. They muſt be tranſplanted 
about mid-ſummer when the roots are entirely at 
: 
| Sow-bread-; T here are many forts of this plant, 2d 
of different colours; ; they blow both in ſpring and au- 
tumn; the rarity of them in this country makes them 
| the more valuable: the time of removing is in June 
H or July, or before the time of their blowing. They 
are only propagated by ſeed, which muſt be- ſown as 
© Show! as ripe in boxes, and then at two years end tranf- 
plant them into the garden: Theſe plants are beau · Nor 
TDifulß as well in the variegations of their leaves as the fta 
3 delightful colour of their flowers. | PEREGO love. a So 
| Warm ground. 
The Lilly of the valley is very common in n this 
- country, and is. in many gardens, the flower having Merc 
a very pleaſant ſmell, much like unto the Orange- Bn 
flowers; the uſe of this; excellent flower in ſeveral Noi 
preparations, and its ſpecific properties and virtues in 
ſome» diſeaſes, makes it the more eee It grow- 
ko in light ſandy ground. 
SGentianella is a plant which groweth very 10% yet oot 
| is a great 'ornament to a garden; it bloſſoms open in WP bi 
April, and alſo frequently in November and Decem- 
ce if the weather be open. It bears blue flowers af 
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w WM forth many flips, which may be parted from the root | 
d Win March or Auguſt. \: e ee 
sSWnap- dragon or Calve' ant; of this there is ma- : 
nd N different colours, which come from the ſeed ſown 
2 in March, and next ſummer i it begins in _y to blows 
in, N ind continues all ſummer, > 
th W The Bee-flower, of which there is a great many 
ry colours; they muſt be taken up when the ſtem is dry- 
ey ed in autumn. They cone grow in wet mad 
ground. 
f The Peonies, though a common flower, yet yields 
e faireſt and moſt durable bloſſom in May of any: 
But the white, purple and changeable. Peonies, are 
acceptable in the gardens of the beſt floriſts, they 
em being rare; and the ſingle Peönies in the Phylic- gar- 
one den for the ſpecifical virtues of their roots. October 
hey is the beſt time to remove them. 
The flower Conſtantinople; There is two kinds 5 
anf- Nit, the red and white; they riſe with a tall ſtem two 
au · or three foot high, with long green leaves on the 
the ſtalk, with a buſh of flowers on the top; they flower 
00d in July and Auguſt, and delight in light ground. 
The Daily is one of the ſmalleſt plants that grows, | 
this Wits flowers blowing about four or five inches from the 
ving round. The forts commonly known and cultivated 
nge- n gardens are, the double red, the double white, the 
reral MWcouble red and white, the concomb or Rainbow-daiſy, 
es in Wand the Hen and Chicken-daiſy; the laſt of theſe has 
ton. lttle ſtalks of flowers growing out of the main bloſ- 
oms. Theſe plants are increaſed by parting their 
vots, either in the ſpring or autumn ſeaſons, and love 
d binding ſoil. They make pretty edgings for flower - 
eds ; but part their roots every ſpring-lealony. other-' 
ile they decay and degenerate. 7 
Carnation” or July-flower, is of all others the moſt 
lghtful, as well for its JOY ſcent, as for its 
: | % beautiful 
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beautiful colours; the varieties of it are hardly to be 
numbered, every year producing ne ſorts of it. Itig 
divided into five claſſes, and diſtinguiſned by theſe 
names, Picketees, Painted: ladies, Beazarts, Flakes 
and Flames: the flowers of the Picketees are always 
of a white ground, ſpotted with red or purple: the 
Painted- ladies have their petals tinged on the uf per. 
ſide, either with red or purple, and the under: ſide of 
their flower - leaves is plain white; the flowers of the 
Beazarts are ſtript, or variegated with four diſtinc 
colours; the Flakes are of two colours only, and 
fthoſe always ſtript; and the Flames have a red ground, 
always ſtript with black or very dark colours. Each 
of theſe tribes are very numerous, and the time of: 
their flowering is uncertajn; for theſe put into the 
ground about March, will, blow ſooner than thoſe 
fo in May; however the height of their bloom 1s' 
E - about the middle of july. Theſe flowers are propa. 
gated by Seed, Cutters and Layers; we have the dif-: 
ferent kinds from the ſeed ſown in March or April, 
EF  according/to the ſeaſon ; Layers mult be laid in June, 
and muſt be kept moiſt.. Cuttings muſt: be taken off, 
and planted together in a bed in Auguſt; and let ſtand 
till May, and then tranſplant the. 

The Pinks moſt. commonly cultivated in gardens, 
are, the Red Double-pink, the White Double-pink, 
the Double pheaſant-Eye Pink, the Dwarf Double 
Mountain- pink, the China- pink, Dobſon's-pink, and 
ſome others, beſides the common ſingle ones raiſed 
from ſeed ſown in Drills or Lines about March. The 
firſt three of theſe blow about a foot and a half high 
The Dwarf Mountain-pink is a flow grower, and | 
ſeldom above eight inches high. Theſe fotr kinds o 
Pinks are all raiſed from Slips planted in Auguſt, dt 
—— very. carly in the Spring. The China-pink is very ci 
= -rious for it ſtrange variezy of odd colours, _ 4 
—_— 8 4] . ſtrangz: 
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the firſt year about a foot high: but ik. you cut, off its 
bloſſoms when they appear, and ſuffer it to flower no 
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3 variegations in the middle of its flowers; it 


is raiſed from ſeeds ſown in March, and bloſſoms 1 4 


ſooner than the ſecond. year, your ſucceſs will 12 bet· — 
ter by this management. . | A 
Of the Roſe-tree and its kinds, thine is more va- | 
riety propagated than of any other flowering-tree or 
ſhrub ; the flowers are moſt pleaſant and delightful © - 7 
for their agreeable ſmell and beauty; one or other f 
them will bloſſom for nine months of the year; they 
are diſtinguiſhed by the following names, firſt, the 
Cina mon- roſe, which. is the moſt forward blower; 
the Monthly- roſe, and the Cluſter Montbly-roſe,which, _— 
if planted againſt a warm wall, will begin to blow in 
March or April, and will continue to produce flfow- 
rs for near three months; and after they are out ' | 
of flower, if they have the tops of their branches 
prun'd off, you may expect a ſecond crop of roſes 
from the ſame tree in Autumn, which will continue 
their bloſſom till near Chriſtmas, if the weather be 1 
open; the Damaſk>roſe, which begins its bloſſom in 
May, and continues flowering for above ſix weeks; 
the Roſamundi-vermilion, with the white, red and 1 
yellow roſes, begin their bloſſoms ſomewhat later than 
the Damaſk ; and laſt of all; the Cent-ifoli, or Pro- 
nince-roſe, ſhews its ſurpriſing flowers. But beſides 
tkele ſorts there are many others; and altho' the ſe- 
reral ſorts of Roſes differ in their times of flowering, 
et they are all propagated after the ſame manner; 
they love a ſtrong ground, and delight ſo much in 
moiſt places, that they will grow in water; they may 
either be raiſed from layers or ſuckers: the firſt may 
be laid down in September or October, and the ſuck . 
15 may be taken from the old roots in the fame 
months, or — e and 4 tranſplanted immedi- 
bay ; 
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ately, before their roots, which have but few ens 
grow dry: but if neceſſity obliges to keep them 9 
of the ground for ſome time, lay their roots in was 
| er for five ot ſix hours before planting. 
 - __The Guilder-roſe bears its bunches of white bloc 
ſioms very large in May ; this plant ſeldom riſes very | 
- high; it delights in a ſtrong ground, and may be raiſed 
. ſuckers taken from about the old root, either 
| in March or September. 
Of Jeſſamine there are three kindswhich bear Froſty 
en by the common names of W hite-jeſſamine, 
x Fellow. jeſſamine, and Perſian- jeſſamine. The firſt of 
© theſe is capable of reſiſting the moſt ſevere weather; 
it is, generous in its growth, ſhooting ſometimes more 
than fix foot in a ſummer, and produceth its white 
2 Fragrant. flowers about June, and continues bloſſum- 
ing till September. At is propagated by layers or cut: 
a tings, an and will grow. in any ſoil. The time of lay- 
ing the young ſhoots of this plant into the earth i 
about September, and at that time cuttings may like: 
pes be planted about a foot long, taking care that 
te knots be under ground. The Yellow:eſſamine has 
tits leaves more ſhining-than the former, and its flow- 
ers not much unlike the Yellow Indian Jeſſamine, and We | 
is propagated the ſame way as the other. The Per. 1 
ian: jeſſamine bears flowers of a purple colour, but {lr 
dom makes a large plant; it is raiſed from layers diu, 
ſuckers, and loves a light ſoil. am: 
Honey: ſuckle; there are ſeveral kinds of it, 1 
ikl2re diſtinguiſned by the names of the Forward. blow. de 
rs, Latter-blowers, Scarlet-flowered, and Ever: green n 
Honcy-ſuckle: theſe are all twining plants, and a gelt 
raiſed from ſeed, layers or cuttings, ordered like those 0a; 
of the ſeſſamine in September or October; they love . Th 
© ſhade, and are quick growers, ſome. one or tber Aro 
1 them e the whole Summer. 7 EE 11 doth « 
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The Lilac; there are rhres forts of fit, the- Blue,” 
Purple, and White. It is 4 plant which grows, to . 
retiy large tree," bearing 1 10 ok ches % luc, Or ra- 
ber purple lowers in May. The h bes raifed by 
hing down the young branches in March, ar by 18. 
J off the. ſuckers, and planting them i in al gl . 
in the ſame month, or in Se tember wes n 
The Syringa has two qualities, viz. that the 1 
aſte like green Cucumbers, and the bloſſomns ſmelt! like”. 
Orange-flowers. ; This ſhrub is propagated by ty WM 
aken off in March or Se ptember,.: and put s Fc 

ragrant white flowers in Ray, and continues ow: - 5 4 
ing for fix weeks ; it will row- an any where, a id, 3 
planted in a ſhady place, w ſhoot vigorouſly. 
The Mezereon; there are three ſorts 0! 1 0 t P * 
red, 1 3nd. Alt 1 g's ſorts ; oy N 1 
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: cutting 
oo 


a harren ſoll, ſuck as” hills or muirs, bre the 
e kind grows Wy plentifolly. The bertie 
may be ſown about M in a light ground, without 
| . - watering them, or. giving them any rich manure; 
They come up in wo months after ſowing, and may 
. tWe Years in the ſeed-bed' before they arc 
anted, taking e care to keep them free from 
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Weed | 
The Pirscantha bas many perfeclions which are 
1 not found in other Erer-yreens. beſides the beauty of 
| B + its. leaves; the bunches of white leaves which it pro 
dhcts in May are very ornamental, and its coral: 
2 4 Tike beads, which hang upon it alt the winter, afford 
dd a: moſt delightful proſpect: to theſe perfeQions 
F the ſtrengt th of! of thorns may be added, which makes 
it one of the moſt uſeful plants for hedges. It may 
be trained into balls or pyramids, which will be al. 
moſt covered with ſearlet ber erries, when nature ſeems 
Z * t reſt in other things. It may be raifed either from 
- the berries, or from layers or cuttings.. The berries 
of this: plant, when they are ripe, ſhould be gathered 
and after being laid to ſweat for ſome time, may be 
"ae in and or earth till the Autumn following, then 
they may be fows i in the nurſery-beds. They will 
aà long thme in the round before they begin to ſpring,s 
the . but Mr. Bradly, in his New Improvement, 
"EE gaining à year's growth of them, adviſeth; 
—_ To take à buſhel of bran, and after having mixt 
1 f 08 the ſeeds or berries with it, wet the whole, very. well 
by © with raid or .potid-water, and let the preparation 
remaig for ten days, without any diſturbance, in 
* TINO. of wood” ot ſtone. | our three «ys, aki 


bt ont 
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nels of their leaves is heb, FEE an e wa 1 
man m Win ent up in any ſhap pe, and by often 

m, they will be {9 Able. that no other 
Us exceed 1 in chat reſpect. It delights 


I 2 2 
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1 be nn been We it will' in to dns ; 


Ren and fo conrinye to ferment for thirty or forty rey days,” 


ben if it de carefully ſprinkled from time to time with: 
a warm water äs it Þegins to dry. Thee heat of this 


the vet bran will prepare the berfies mixt with it; and 
ne put them into a vegetable poſture, in about a weeks 
out © time after the ferment bas :gun, and then they ma 

re; © be ſown in nurſery.” They are very dfficult — 
may plant, having five” fibres at their roots ; there 
ae when they are come up, and have ſtood a year 
rom two at moſt, they: ſhould be planted/dut” where the 
Ne to remain. In the removal of this, and — 
are trees of the like nature, you muſt be careful to — 


I 


y of i the roots from drying before they are put again im 


pro the ground. To raiſe theſe plants from layers, lay. 
ral-W down only ſuch brancbes as are tender, and of the 


Ford laſt ſhoot ; which rule muſt be obſerved- in the lay- _ "oY 3 


ions ing of all Ever-greens. About May or June, cuttings 
akes of the freſh tender twigs may be Planted in pots of 
my earth, watering them frequently, and keeping them from 
e ache ſun till the following winter, at which time warm 
cms neſs will be helpful to them, and prepare them t 
rom make a ſtrong 1 


rech leſs hazard than thoſe kd From the ſeeds, or by _ 
y be layers. The Piracantha delights in a dry gravelly © 
then foil, and will grow to be a large tree if rightly ma- 
Il ly naged, and kept from dung or other rich OO 
a which will deſtroy it. 
enn The Strawberry. tree, altho'a an a Exotick plant,hrives | 
Wl very well in our climate; it is a moſt beautiful tree, 
blolſoming twice a year, and has its fruit ripe in the 
vinter, - It is very ſcarce here, but grows plemiifully | 
in Ireland. This plant is not-ſa well diſpoſed to be 
trained up into nice ſhap'd trees, as many others, but - 
it wakes a Prorty Hedge, aye” is TT e in 
e wilderneſs | 


oot in the Spring. Plants raiſed in | 4 
mies this manner may be tranſplanted with greater eaſe and 
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and then braiſed 

and covered about a quar- 
with ſifte A mould. This work. muſt be 
generation 756 the: feeds, which: ſhould be. 
1 ga [with pond. ori rain: water till th 
t tender ſhoots of this tree may 
e in fine earth, and vill 
2 are kept moiſt by 
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ry Y Wherein the Management of BEES, 
both in common Hives, and in the 
Colony Way, without killing them 


pe their Honey, is, Step by Step and 


on all probable G better and 
more particularly directed, than imanx 
Book hitherto publiſhed, = 
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iT none kepted,. again int Books: bu if ſuch 25 | . 1 
could amend chem, 1 Cenſure would be 2 

_ | commendable ; but many cavil on ly to gratify 5 

their captious Humours ; hence it Is, , that Wrie . 5 > 

ters dedicate their Books to the Great for Pro- 1 


+: 


F | | * 6 
. DE DIC A T I ON. 
tection, and that the — * of their Patron's Gh. 
f ht to their Labours; ſo 
I moſt humbly addreſs" You, my Lord, YOU 
| ho have gained Great Britain as much Honour 
by your wiſe N egotiations, as any Ambaſſador ever 


] 
I 
dig bifgre; or has done ſince you were ſo employed; IM 1 
{ 
I 


OU who have evidenced that You are both a con- 


ſummate Stateſman and General, equally well qua- 

"Iified for the Council and Camp; Y OU whoſe 
Name and Memory will be ſacred in all future Re- d 
Cords, for Valour, Wiſdom and Succeſs : But, f 
which i is fill more Honourable, if any Thing can C 
be more Honourable than theſe; upon YOU, who F 
have proved, that You're a Lover of Husbandry, Ml d 
and a Notable Husband-Man, which makes OU 
the more natural Patron of this my Treatiſe, M 
Tux Policy of States is generally to enlarg, C 
their Territories; - Wars are always attended with to 
| the Deſtruction f Numbers of People, and It 
many other Calamities ; but Improvements in as 
| Husbandry : are more profitable for Great Britain I R 


than Conqueſts. Husbandry is the Life and'Sup- M {© 
port- of the whole People, from the King to the 
Beggar. The Profit of the Earth is for all, be ple 
King himſelf is ſerved by the Field: Husbandry is WW dei 
85 the Life and Support of all Arts and Sciences: wb 
ur ManufaCtures and Trade depend upon it, and Te 
a bh by it it ; "They can only flouriſh in Proportion ſha 
it ſucce eds: - It furniſhes the Materials for both: line 
We 


5 Ic j Is the Stock, and they are only the Improve 
4 4 104 ah, 53 ES 2 
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ments of it. The Practice of it procures a robuſt 


Conſtitution of Body, which enables Men to perform 
great Actions; it encreaſes the Strength of the La- 
bourers, and renders thoſe who work at the Plough, 
robuſt and hardy, by inuring them to the Incle- 
mencies of the Seaſons, the Colds of Winter, and 
the Heats of Summer, and by obliging them to 
riſe early, and to keep themſelves always employed. 
If at any Time our Country ſhould be inya- 
FAY they, more than other Men, are excited to de- 
fend it: For, when other Things may be hid, their 
Corn and their Cattle muſt remain expoſed in the 
Fields, to be carried off, or deſtroyed by the Inva- 


ders; and as they will be more forward, they 


will alſo be more able, than any other Set ©: Es 
Men, to do it, and, by their own Strength and 


Courage, to take Revenge: S0 Husbandry ought 


to be held in great Eſteem by all e 
It furniſhes, them with the beſt Subjects, and ſuch 
as are moſt ſtudious of the publick Good; for Ge 
Reaſons there. is no Art, no Science, ſo honourable, 
ſo uſeful, as Husband y. 

Y 0UR Lordſhip has indecd e the Princi- 
ples of it, by the ſuperior Strength of Your own Un- 
derſtanding, tho? You could find no Univerſity i in 
which it is taught; but furely 'tis for Want, of 
Teachers, that the Generality of Farmers are. ſo 
ſhamefully, . ſo miſerably Ignorant of this their Bu- 
lineſs, the chief of all earthly. , Concerns. 0 May 


we not therefore complain with Columella, and o- 


| ſo Neceſſary an Art 28 Agriculture. He cried out, | 
; * 0. Husbandry, thou that art ſo nedtly related t 
© Wiſdom, thou alone has neither Maſters nor Scho- 


Pleat Man do preater publick Good ar add any 

- Tar Glory to bis Character, than by promoting 
he Eſtabliſhment of an U niverſity- -of 'Husbandry;or 

of A gefteral Director, or Directors of Apticulture? 

wy Pay 'x Pordſhip's Knowledge is not loſt, but 

Highly ufeful to Society. Vou teach us dail) by 

| uf N oble Ecample, and; beſides what-otherways 


$iving them Places with great Sums would be 3 


was not highly e the Kingdom. would be 


ing us, better Methods than we know, or knew be- 


| 225111 


Wi D FERDTOOT ZARA 
thers ſince, that all ether Arts and Sciendes, even 
ſuck" Vanities as. Dancing, have publick Echo 
and Maſters, and yet that we ſhould have no Pro- 
ſeſſor of ſo Pleaſant fo Virtuous, ſo Honourable; And 


1 N May not we do ſo too, ſince the Caſt n 
; 118 Tin me and ours is the ſame? How when could a 


Ups from Your Bountiſul Hand, You relieve the 
Par: by employing t them at your Works. If eve- 
47 8 gleat Man beſtowed his Money a5 Tou do, the 


public Advantage, ard the more they got, if it 


the tore benefited.” e 
"Ty particularize only your Husbandry Works 
by which You have taught us, ahd are ſtill teach- 


fore, even thoſe hinted at in my DEpicaTION of 
che; ſelect Tranſa&ivns of the Society of Tmprovers, 


7 Woltld ſwell This Letter to an uncommon Length, 


whetefore I will endeavour to hold my H and, tho 
the 


% 
* 


te «Forceof Truth and Juſtice, to Val LR 8 
Merit are puſhing me ou. 0 

- have tried to reſtrain myſelf, but I bod I can- | 
not, until Lobſerve from what Thave ſaid, that Your 
ve ſurely a moſt happy Manz my Lord, for You 
have won the Bleſſings of the Poor, have command⸗ 
4 the Eſteem of all Ranks, and have even laid-the 

whole Kingdom under a Load of Obligations to 


You, by Your glorious Conduct on all Occaſions. "ot 
hen Men have a Mind to glory, why do they not 


eck it in applying their Minds, as your N 


has done, to do good) 5 


D DIC AT ION. 7 vil 


Ir is impoſſible, my Lord, I can have given 


auſe to accuſe me of F lattery, all I have ſaid be- 
Ing ſtrictly true. On the contrary, I ought to 
hare faid more, ſince I adventured to ſay any Thing; 
ar who won't ſee, that I leave untouched the moſt 


every Read who loves his Country, will in Ages 


o come, pay Honour to Your Memory. As an 


Apology for this Neglect, I plead, firſt, my Fear of 
offending Your Modeſty ; next, my Inability to de- 
ſcribe them properly. If I touched them, my Fin- 


ſhining Parts of Your Character; PARTS for which 


4 


gers might ſully their Luſtre, for he who praiſes a- 


miſs, leſſens whom he would commend: Left 


ſhould fall under that Cenſure, I ant obliged to 


le to repreſent. | But, 


Ur ON 


raw a Veil over what I have deſpaired of being a- 


. Dx OTT 
pres the bels ef. Your Goos, wig 
out going further into Particulars, I muſt fiy 
| obſerve, that it is by all acknowledged, that 
% you have walked ſteadily in the Paths of Vir 
tue, the cardinal: Virtues, thro all the Stages of 
Your. Life, wherefore we honour and eſteem You 
as much as we can. I beg Your Patronage, and 
. pardon for proſuming © to take this PEE N 

* 0 ſubſcribe _— 0 
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wur Lordhip's, © / 
OO Moſt obedient,” 


#2. nd moſt humble Servant, 
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BY on to 10 Jon 72695 1 1 me to 
ſr . a Reaſon, why.aBook . Title 


if; The PRACTICAL BEE-MASTDER, was 
Wt % wanted; far to palm Ü l 35 
upon the Publi >, is. @ Crime of of a very, ernous N. 


124 2 Robbery of every jo gs "The. 7 0 
is ort. There was no. Book, that. I could ſee or 
Tos 77 which deſerves. the Name : ; none of i them di- 
ring the Huſbandry. of Bees, in 7 A 8 
Caſes which often occur. ele lan: | 
Tobelp me to make this appear, hall ule the. N. 5 
f the Author of the Natural Hiſtory, of Bees. 
Surely he ought not. to complain, that I take from 
him, and uſe his Words, ſince he ſays, I have 
* taken ALL the Materials from M. De Reaumur, 
the Author of Nature diſplayed 3 and adds, 51 
* have 7255 erved as far. as Poſſible # his Terms hg 
3 Ex xpreſſuns. 
he praQtical Wa” ſays be,. for the 0 
PF, of Bees are nothing more than the Know- 
* ledge of their Wants; and theſe ants cannot 
* be known, if one is not acquainted, with the ut- 
LI moſt Exactneſs, of their Method of living, their 
5 ' Temperature, their Nouriſhment, the Dangers to 
which they are expoſed, the molt favourable Si- 
tuation they can be placed in; if one knows not 
111 * how to make them change theis Habitation, &c. 
1 1 N The 


c " ha R „ 9 _ 
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8; The PREFACE. —" 
ebe Ancients have loaded their Hiſtory of Bes < 
cc with ſo many Fables, and Abſurdities, that it à iſ ö 


4 — 


2 
r 


= & not at all ſtrange,” if the tejudices, which ariſe 

4 4e from theſe, alſe Repreſentafions, have 

4 « the Pro which might/ofherwiſe” 

= made, on the training up of Bees. 

4 oo 5595 infor e this profitable Art, and to render 

14 ie t eapabl. Sol the hig heſt Perfection; 1 it w 2 f 

4 4 ceſſar WN r obne ſhoult give himſe the MW © 
1 Treue; to make Bees h his Jae more than the i * 
= 8 Aha had done. This bas been effected in 
= e our” Tie; and we ate indebted to three cele- . 
\ I . Authors: | Sꝛoammerdam is the firſt, who 880 
1 _ 6-2pplie@HiRY, \ with all that Knowledge, d 
= 6 anten teien 2 an Anatomift was capable: But his Wl © 
= «© \Stugies and Diſcoveries 90 not far beyond the in- 
= « teriorind*exterior Parts of theſe Animals; their WW © 
3 „ Gefleration and their Food; His Deſigh not ex- 
2 e ons might be uſeful either to peleme 15 
3 -< or multi them. In ſhort, his Work, wrote il © 
\'Y $65, 58 nt” 2D ich; Is of 'no Serviced to the Ml © 
_ 6K: Perſons we hav ae in View. The late M. Ma- 
= e yaldy, ke the: Gods öf the Poets, who ſome- © 
3 «<yimts quit Heaven to amuſe themſelves with ter-“ 
2 de aa? Credtüres; M. Aff ald, L day, diverted MF © 
3 cc himfelf, amidft bis Aﬀtrofiorhica Obſervations, 1 
—_ c ith the. Study of. Bees. This Author "has. left ©; 
mm. very minute Hiſtory of Bees, accornpanjied «4 
1 et with niny- Obſervations and Diſcoveries. - It «| 
3 ce. teh de fol in” the Memoirs ot; the Acadecy uf 

= tic Eonſequently beyond the Capacity 1 8 5 : 8 

= ce Perſons?! Wo bave the moſt need o ok it. Be 

= 40 fideb; lis > hater. as well as 2 2 

edo Rales for the training up of Bees 

* Werne bam fatish ol Examins them as N 

aan. At 22 De De Reaumis 5 4 
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mie PREFAGE .» 
<« the Diſcoyeries af all his Predeceſſors to his dw, © 


e has lately ohliged us with a new. Hiſtory of theſe 


„Animals; which one may conſiderias the moſt 
6 ; comment and perfe& Work, in all Reſpects, 
(6, that can be hoped: far of this Kind; as well * with 
« regard. to the Natural. Hiftary.of Berg a8 to the 
« new. and ęaſy Methods, there propoſed, for 
« their Increaſe and Improvement. This Tract 
« is found in the th Volume af his Memoirs in- 
« tended for the: Hiftory ef Inſetts 5a Work, 
© which for the Price, Bulk, and extenſive Learn! 
« ing, ſeems only fitted to the de wr of the 
« Learned and Curious. 

Thus the Deſtiny of Bees ng Jan daniel 
ce lar, that all thoſe, who have moſt ſuccefofull 
55 intereſted. thetnſelves for them, who have beſt _ 
4 known them, and who have treated of them the 
© moſt: learnedly, and with the greateſt Exactneſs, 
have not wrote but for relate have. it not in 
© their, Power to profit by thein Diſcoberies, and 
Lectures, and have no real Relation to Bees: 
* Whilſt thoſe Who breed them, and who might 
* make their Advantage of them by enlarging 
Y Avg hate ſcarce 0p e of 
tem. wb 

This Refleſdion: . given me the Notion of 

« making thoſe Diſcoveries and Improvements 
* more general, which ſeem locked up in the Ca- 
a binets Of the Learned; and to place before the 
Eyes of all thoſe who have any Deſire, or any 
5 Intereſt to be acquainted with them, the moſt 

proper Means to bring up theſe Animals, and 
to enlarge the Commerce of Wr 
Tris with this View, and for theſe perſons 

only, that I have attempted this Hiſtory of 

Bees, I have taken all the Materials from the 

7 | 1 Memoirs 


4 The PREFACE. 
Memoirs of M. De Reuumur. One will be er- 
« ſily perſwaded, that I could not draw froth 2 
** purer, or a more copious Soure. 
As my only Aim was to make myfeln uſe 
4e J have made no Scruple to make uſe of the Oh- 
4 lervations,! Remarks, Experiments and Difco- 

* veries, which have already been made upon Bet 
fr by others; and have likewiſe employed their 
e Deſcriptions, ſuch as I found them, either entire 
< or abridged, and ſometimes by enlarging them, 
When I was certain of not -excecding the Bound 
£6 f Truth. To what M. De Reaumur has ſaid, 
© in his Memoir concerning Bees, I have adlel 
every Thing which had Relation to that Subject, 
£ which is found in his other Memoirs. I have pre- 
*< ſerved, as far as poſſible,” his Terms and Exprel- 
£* fions, being perſwaded, that when Things ate 
well expreſſed, an attempt to. expreſs: them 0- 
60 therwiſe, is almoſt an inevitable Riſk to expteß 
. them ill. If my Conduct, in this Particular, 
had need of an Example to authorize it, I-could 
cite that of M. Rollin in his ancient Greek and a 
it Roman Hiſtory. - _ . 
Nu ſee the Author of Wie: Natural Hiſtory mm 
told us, that the Ancients had loaded their Hifi C 
of Bees with many Fables, Abſurdities, and falſ I v 
Repreſentations, and that no French Author, nut be. 
even M. De Reaumur in his Hiftory of theſe Aui- © 
mals, **Tho? he had united all the Diſcoveries of his Ml © 
Predeceſſors to his own, had wrote but for ſuch, 
<* who'havef*it not in their Power to profit by ©. 
e their Diſcoveries and Lectures, and have 10 . 
real Relation to Bees, whilft thoſe who breed / 
60 them, and might make their Advantage of them Th 
by enlarging Commerce, have ſcaroe any Kino: [ | 
FF 1 58 of them, FCC jr CA 
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How could ibis Authar of i. 
make his Book more uſeful than M. De Reaumut's 
fee he has acknowledged, that he took ==All the 
<<-terials from his Memoirs; and ſince you 5h des 
that he does not ſo much as pretend; That: be Peel 
has made the leaſt Diſcovery? 85 

: uill add, ihat he has gte to direct #3 
Bee: Farmer, how to conduct himſelf in Multitudoes 


| of difficult Caſes, which often becur, and luffed 


bis Book with extrantous and extravagant Matters, 
or thoſe who''read my Book, and particularly uhe 5 
ene will, I believe, be fully ſatisfied.” 

: Where, then, iuas a Book to be found, that could 
dint the Ber- Furmer on many probablè Oecur- 
rences? Not in France; and, I believe, I may 
paſs over all that has been wrote upon the Subject i in 
England, except Dr. WAR DER Book. In my 
Opinion it was the moſt uſeful of any; and yet, as 
[ bave obſerved while treating the Subject, and 
will be farther obſerved, by fuch as have read hit 
Both, and ſpall read mine; bis is in "OO jw ac 
dficient, and in ſome erroneous. 

If the Matter flood thus; if there was n:Byok) 
to direct the Bee-Farmer in a great many difficult 
Caſes, which often occur, and in which, Ihope, I have 
now taught him, how to conduct the Huſbandry pro- 
perly; and, i I have, more July than any other, 

9 Placed b before the Eyes of all thoſe, who have 
any Deſire or Intereſt, to be acquainted with 


* Bees, the moſt proper Means! to bring up theſe 


* Animals, and to enlarge the Commerce of Wax, 
as the Author of the Natural Hiſtory has ſaid, but, 
I humbly think, has not ſupported or made out; 
Then, may not I, without Arrogance, plead that 
[ had a Right to give the Title f The ae 
car BEE-MASTER- 'to my: little Book. 
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Aa Bodi hell be of \ Qpinian, 'that I have 
erg, ar any where, ſpoke' mare favourably ef my 
Performance, than, Made/ty allouus, I leg Leave ty 
whole Chapter of his Murals, upon. the Queſtion, 
How a Man may inoffenſiveſy praiſe himſelf 
«without being liable to Enyy? ““ In diſcuſſing of 
it ay, Tet, however, there is a Time when 
> © a generous. and prudent Man may be the Subject 
<< of his own. Diſcourſe, and give a free Relation 
sas other Truths. This Time is the more pri- 
ven fon me ta make theſe Olſarvations, that ſame f 
the Sheets having been ſcen Bee ore the reſt were prin- 
ted, friualeus and uſeleſs Excaption has, already, 
been publtchly made againſi my Book ; What it was, 
fad in the Appendix, to which that Exception gar: 
conclude tuith an Acknowledgment, that tus er 
three, Gentlemen, whoſe Names, i I had Allowance, 
I would mention, aſſiſted when I reviſed my Manu- 
ſeript. I haue gathered from the Living and from 
the Dead, as all Mriters, whatever. ſame may pri- 
tend, haus done, or ſhould have done; and, lite 
the Bees { bave treated /, I hade ſucked, far. uu, 
from every Flower, nets fot my Purpoſe. 1. 
: particular 7 - haue N. ; affi/ted by a ſmall Man 
Fecript, which uas put: into my Hand by the ingeni- 
os Ar. Hope of Rankeiler, and by another Copy if 
the, ſame Treateſe, with ſame feu Addition,, 
From another Perſan. Since I have taken the Free: 
dom 10 mention Ar. Hope, [ cannot in Juſt ice 0- 
mit to ſay, that his Name ſpouli he tranſmitted ie 
Poſterity,. for \the.Love He has ſbe on to his Countr 75 
by greatly. promating Improvements in Huſba 2 
I 1 h 1 an 


} 


„ TO * 6 : 25 | 4 = _ 5 R | 
and Manufacturer. You ſee I am far from alledg- 
ing all is new, or all is my own, yet I only de my- 
felf Juftice in ſaying, that 1 have been attention 
tahorious, and made all thi” Diſcoverier I could, 
and no 1 But, being little more than à Begin- 
ner at the Writing Hufineſs, I dane a Poet ayts 
veer ngen 8 


hlot out, eorredd, inſert, refiney. - 
_ Enlarge 2 diminiſh, interline. r 
it wt » 20 08-0 4+ . 


ie 3 74 
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But I think all my Pains well beſtowed, finge now 
T can promiſe you, that you'll 1 in this Book, 
tho' ſmall, many neceſſary Dire#tions, which I ds 
mt remember to have Iten in any abr. 
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BOOKS Sold by J a ues Rey 


** NS TRUCTIONs for the Education 
1 . ofa Daughter, by the Author of Temu. 
._ +  chus 3.to which is added, a ſmall Tra& gf 
Inſtructions for the Conduct of young Ladies of Ml _ 
| _ higheſt Rank, with ſuitable Devotions annex. 5 


. 2 1. | 
II. The Conſiderations of Drexelius upon Eter. 
nity, a Book eſteemed by all Perſons of true Pie Hp. 
* and Religion, through the whole Chriſtin MW 
1111 EP OO ELD 
II. Gerard's Meditations and Prayers, or 
daily Practice of Piety, 15. 64. 
IV. Looking unto IEs vs, a View of the Ever 
laſting Goſpel, or the Soul's eying of Jeſus, as car- 
rying on the great Work of Man's Salvation from 
the firſt to the laſt, By Iſaac Ambroſe. 51. 
V. The Practical Bee-Maſter, or, a Treatiſe, le 
-wherein the Management of Bees both in the com- Wi! 
mon Hives, and in the Colony Way, without ki MW p 
ling them for their Honey, &c. | 
y ROBEZT MaxwELL, Gent. 21. Wu 
VI. The Scot's Gardener in two Parts: The 0 
frſt of contriving and planting Gardens, Ave- 
nues, and Groves, with new and profitable Ways 
of Levelling, and how to Meaſure: and Divide 
Land ; the ſecond of the Propogation and Im- 
provement of Forreſt and Fruit-Trees, Kitchen- 
Herbs, Roots, and Fruits; with ſome Phyſick- 
Herbs, Shrubs, and Flowers; with an Appendix, 
ſhewing how to uſe the Fruits of the Garden, 
wher&unto is annexed, the Gardeners Kalendar 
and Florifts, vade mecum, Publiſhed for the Cli- 
mate of Scotland. | | 
By Jonx Reip. 2s. 6d. 
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dhe more profitable the more the are 


SANG aſſiſt one another: All of them requite 
EKnowledge and Care in the Managde 
88 ment, but ſome of them more Labour 
and Expence than others, and ſome 
Thy of the laſt Sort is the Husbandry of Bees: None 
of them- can be ſo generally, and on ſo wall a Stock, 
þ prolitably followed as this. For. 


and a Yeard, and Money to buy one ſingle Hive, who 


je WY knows how to manage theſe laborious and profitable Crea- 


tures, and who will adhibite due Care, may, aſter a few 


pe rery Article alone; and may, nevertheleſs, carry on o- 


ther Buſineſs, without any! conſiderable e by | 


ne Bee Husbandry : 
13. The Hiſtory ans Husbendry a Bees is one ' of the 


k-. nolt curious and entertaining Subjects, and has employ- 


x, Nad the Pens of the ableſt Writers in different Kingdoms 


n, ud in different Ages; but had theſe Writers omitted 
ar may unneceſſary Speculations, and only, leſs intent on 


i- Theory, offered more and better practical Rules for the 
lanagement of theſe highly beneficial. Creatures in all 
8 Occurrences, - it cannot be doubted, but that 


ess NDRY conſis of many Parts, 


T5 conjoined, the more they are made to 


2. Every Man or Woman, who has . ods Houſe 


Years, raiſe a conſiderable Sum yearly out of this 
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10 de PRACTICAT, #7: : 
the Bee-Husbandry would have been more general, and 
more profitable. to thoſe who practiſe it; That Honey 
the Sugar of the Ancients would, ere now, have ſupplied I rt. 
many of our Uſes of Sugar; Mead, or Briti/h Canary, lit: 
of French and Spaniſh Wines; and that we might have . 
had ſufficient Quantities of Wax, not only for Home. ba“ 
conſumpt, but likewiſe for Export: To prevent theſe 
Inconveniencies on the one Hand, and to obtain thoſe 
' Advantages on the other, is the Deſign of publiſhing Do 
this Treatiſe. _ Ns 

4. Bees are of three diſtinct Species or Kinds. - The 
Sovereign-Bee, the Working-Bees, and Drones : Of $4 n 
wereigns there is only one permitted to remain in ever | 
'- Hive, except young ones, until Swarming, for Sovereign 
to other Hives; on this Sovereign the Good of the whole 
Family or Society depends, for, if removed, or killed 
the whole Hive goes to Ruin : Tho' 'tis a Matter of 
Imall, if any Conſequence, whether this Sovereign is 
Male or Female, K. "gs or Queen, yet as poſſibly it may 
divert my Reader, I ſhall give my Sentiments about it 
EE and my Reaſons. 4 1 2622 „„ AT OR 
E 5. Dr. WarDER pretends to have diſſected Bees, and, Bat 
by the Help of his Glaſſes, to have diſcovered their Or- 
ans of Generation, whereby he ſays, he found the S- 
vereign Bee to be a Female, all the Working-Bees to be 
her Female Subjects, and the Drones to be the Male Bees; 
and hence it is, that, according to his Notion, the Sove- 
reign being a Female, and all the Worhing- Bees her Female 
Subjects, carrying Arms for the Defence of their Queen, I fin 
und her Government, he calls it the Amazonian Govem- I tou 
ment; the Drones, called by him the Males, having no Bl fr 
"Hs 65 The Doctor ſound a Conveniency in maintaining 
| that this Sovereign was a Female: He dedicated bis I de. 
Book to the Queen, and told Her, The Queen-Bee g. th 
vernt with Clemeney and. Sweetneſs, fo. doth your Maio I ber 
ſhe is obeyed and defended,” out of Choice and Inclinatio by the 
"her Sulje&s, ſo is your Majeſty, ' for all the"thoufands' WW 
you Bitch acl Been bar is , 
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ſe his Life in Defence of your Majeſty.: You ſee, he has 
made a proper Ule of his Queen-Bee, and taken her Af 
fiſtance to make out theſe fine Compliments. 

7. The greateſt Part of the Writers on this Subjed, 
having been of the Opinion, That the Sovereign was a 
Male, and that it is by Virtue of this King, that the 
Working-Bees, who are Females, are impregnate; the 
Doctor makes merry, and ſays, 77 too mean an Mee * 
him to be the common Bull of the Herd. | 

8, I won't OE contradict what the Door pre- 5 
tends to have ſeen, ſince I have not diſſected theſe Ani- 
mals, as he has done; yet I cannot help being of the 
Opinion, That, as I have aid, was generally received 
before the Doctor wrote, until I ſee with my own Eyes, 
Cauſe for altering my Sentiments, or find the Reaſons 1 
ha againſt what he ſays, e anf wered.: LUCY 
. 1/t. Government by a King ſeems to be the moſt. 
natural Kind of it. 

10. 24, This Bee by Bulk and Strength A to be 
2 Male, for every Body who has ſeen him eng aged un 
Battle againſt ſtranger Bees, will have obſerved þ n kill . 
i great many of them. E 

11. 30. What the Doctor rdiculas 8 to 0 hap 
more Weight than he is aware of, and perhaps is the 
principal Cauſe why they bear ſo true Allegiance to 
him, and hazard their Lives ſo freely in his Defence; 
for, in my Opinion, *tis natural to think, that the In- 
ſin thoſe Creatures are endowed with, of being ſolici- 
tous to preſerve their Sovereign, more probably proceeds 
from his being the common Father, than becauſe he is | 
the common Defender of the Society. 2 

12. I ſuppoſe none will deny, but 0 Chil- 5 
den are more engaged in Affection to their Parents, 
than Political Children are to theirs, and it is, perhaps, 
hecauſe this Sovereign is both Natural and Teichen PDE; 
ther, that their Love to him is ſo great. 1 
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12 De Adrien 
ed, how this Sovereign can be a Natural Father t0 f 


many.“ I anſwer, That any Body who has thought df 
the Propagation of Inſects, will not think this ſtrange, 


For Example, Let us but conſider the Silk-Worms; a. 


ter they have taken on the Form of Butterflies, what 
Multitude of Eggs will be laid in one Day by one Fe. 
male, all impregnate by one Male; But, 


14. 4th." The Door by ſuppoſing the Drones to þ 
Male, brings himſelf under this Inconveniency, of aſſert 
ing that the Females are all impregnate, ſeven or cight 


Months before they lay their Eggs; for I believe, al 
know. that the Drones do not ſurvive the Month of 4s 


_ guſt or September. 5 
is. 5th. The Doctor ſays, when giving his Judgment 


about killing the Drones, That this is not to be done 
till the Working-Bees begin to do it themſelves, and 


alledges, That you may as well kill all the Rams d 
your Flock, and look for Lambs from your Ewes,'s 
vou can expect that Hive of Bees to thrive next Sum- 


mer, the Drones whercof you have killed this; but,! 


beg the Doctor's Leave to tell my Readers, That a ci. 
rious and ingenuous Bee-Maſter informs me, that, for 


Trial of this, he has begun early in the Month of Ju- 
to kill the Drones of an Hive, and has continued fo to do, 


from! Day to Day, until he could find no more to kill; 


and that he was very poſitive, that few, if any, eſcaped 
his Knife, and that yet, that Hive was as forward and 
thriving next Spring as any other, whence it may be 
concluded, that another Father, than the Drones, mult 


be found out, for the next Year's Brood. l 
16. 6th, The laſt Argument, which I advance to 


. N this Sovereign to be a Male, is, That when an Hive 
loſes this Bee, they never increaſe any more, but dai 
_ © diminiſh till they dwindle to nothing. I know it wil 
be objected, that this does not prove the Alledgeance, 
becauſe, according to Dr. WR DER, an Hive or Swam 


of Bees, do nothing at all after they loſe, or are robbed 


their Sovereign. 


17. To which I anſwer, That the Doclor io. | 


: 5 


» # 


the natural Hiſtory of Bees, as tranſlated from the French, 
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ſpeaking of a new. Hive, about which he has made very ; 
conſiderable Diſcoveries, as ſhall be taken Notice of af 
terwards, but an old Hive and a young one differ: 'What- 
ever Diſorder or Diſcontent an old Hive may ſhew; yet 
they do not take it ſo much to Heart as a new Swarm 
does, but will continue as long as they live, to carry in 
Honey to their Hives, tho' they never work upon their 
Thighs, knowing it is fruitleſs to make any Attempt for 
Propagation,' when the common Parent is gone. 
18. Thus I have known them all gradually die away, 
and yet leave a conſiderable Deal of Honey, which ac- 


counts for Bees their forſaking their Hives, without be- 


ing any Way diſobliged, ſo far as can be underſtood 
and yet leaving Plenty of Proviſion behind them, which 
frequently happens, ſo I muſt be allowed to call their 
Sovereign a King, until theſe Objections are anſwered. 

19. But, if it be enquired what is the Uſe of theſe 
Drones, and how are they propagated ? I anſwer, That, 
their Uſe ſeems to remain ſtill a Secret, but I make no Que- 
ſion that they have Male and Female among themſelves: | 

Nature has, no doubt, made them for ſome Uſe, and yet 
I could never find any Man who could ſatisfy me what it. 


was: Some alledge that they aſſiſt in hatching the young : . | 


ones, for being bulky, and ſometimes. very numerous, 
their Warmth does not a little contribute to the cheriſh- 
ing of the Brood; but how anſwer they this Objection, 
viz, What Way is the Hatching of the Young perform- 


ed in April, when the Weather is cold, many of the -: : ; 


Bees dead in Winter, and not a Drone to be ſeen in the 


5 


20. 1 thought to have leſt this Argument, in my o- 


pinion more amuſing than uſeful, with this further Ob- 
ſervation on Dr. WAR DER's Opinion, that even he him- 
ſelf, ſpeaking of the Drone, is obliged to confeſs, That 
it is only moſt probable, that he is of the Male Kind, 

and that his being ſubject to the other Bees, is an Argu- 
ment againſt him: Now, if the Drone is not the Male- 
Bee, then there is none, according to his Doctrine; but 


and 
5 : 
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- 1 the Female par: _ the Rev. Mr, HIS bo fl _ 
ubliſhed 1 in the Lear 1 744; falling into my Hands; theſe fi 
3 — paſs over without Remarks on e they tay 5 
concerning the Sex of Bees. 

21. In the Natural Hiſtory We a | Dialog al 
© betwixt Eugenio and. Clariſſa; Eugenio, ſays he, o - 
the Sovereign Bee anatomically, and aſſiſted Clarify | 
his Glaſs, to ſee that ſhe, the Sovereign Bee, is * 10 
fruitful Mother, that the Drones are the Males, and that 
the Working-Bees are of no Sex: Dr. WARDER lays 
they are Females: What ſhall we believe? 80 

22. The Clergyman gives us the Opinion of many 
Authors, as to the Sex of Bees, and their Manner of 

rocreation, and makes ſuch Obſervations on them ſe- Fe 
Verally, as he thinks may beſt ſvit his Purpoſe ; there- 
_ after, From the Premiſſes, ſays he, may we not juſth 
draw this Concluſion, That the Drones are not the Mal, 4 
neither have they any Inſtrumentality, or Agency in the be. kr 
 neration of Bees ? Sofar, you may remember, I agree with e. 
him, with Reſpect to the Production of the Workin i ; 
Bees, tho' I 25 25 not bit that, as I have ſaid, there il ' 
are both Male and Female Drones, and that they breed Wl in 
by Copulation with one another. 

23. 1 thi Pan, 25 he, is. yielded to, then, he ſip & 

_— further, I an mt fully perfwaded that they do not breed D 

_  & Copulation, the common Bees being neither Males ur 


© AB. . 


%%% A 222 bo ont. > 
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Females, and ibs e being Fen ale, an nd } h 55 ah Fe. 8 
= 5 | male. a | 
_ 25 - 


„„ old” Tt deſire ou may remark what he comes to at lil: 10 
5 Mg all that 0 been offered on this Head, ſays he, it or 
ſeems to be a mute Point that will admit of a anther DV i 5 
Pute: as I cannot attain to full Satigfaction therein m- 10 
Fell. How « can 1 expect that my Arguments. ſhould admini- * 
ter the ſame to my R eader, whom 7 muſt leave to his c Wl E 
m_ 3 and Choice? x : 'W ii 
_ *' 25. Now, after ſuch a Cancalfion..” What can we in 
3 think. he aimed at? Does the Clergyman doubt, that ll WW... 
living Creatures were created Male and Female? Does de 
Re doußt, that the Males and Females of all living we hi 
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hae bort, Deſcription of every particular Species of them, 
n WY becauſe this Treatiſe may fall into” Hands who bees 
"I or vant Money, to purchaſe Books,” char deſtribe 
| em 1 . he Na 7 . 155 „ 'f Fs 
% 27. The King is conſiderably larger than the Work-' 
. ins Bee, but ſinaller than the Drotie; He's broad. Hou. 
" WH dered, his Legs are ſomewhat red, and his Train is Tong 
" and taper, which makes his Wings look ſomewhat ſhort 
; n P:oportion to his Body; HisSting is alſo ſhorter than = 
„at of the Working Bees, tho', as was hinted before; he 
th knows well how to uſe it when Occafion requires. In 
| Conclufion, he has fo much Majeſty about him, as 
> BW phinly diſtinguiſhes him, at firſt View, from the reſt. 
28. As to the Working Bees, they being ſo well 
known, I need fay nothing about them; the Drone is 
as large as two of them, but very clumſy, and hasno i 
Sting ; any Body may fatisfy their Curiof ty about tje 
Drones, if in the Summer- time they go to an Hive, b. 
„ wixt Eleven o Clock in the Forenoon and Two in tie AA. 
ternoon, then they will come abroad in great Numbers, 
ö and fly about, making a buzzing Noiſe; it is indeed þ 
very hard to get a View of the King, for there being buk 
dein an Hive, and he coming ſeldom abroad, it is dif-" 
fcult to nick the Opportunity of ſeeing him, tho it is 
no Rarity to get a'Sight of him when dead; for if any, 
vill take the Pains to turn over the dead Bees, of an 
Hive that has been ſmoaked, they will ſcarce miſs to find 
him, or when two new Hives arc psgether, by turn-,” 
ing the Mouth of the one upon MI of the 
s ſhall be taught hereafter; yd Ver s 
ad King lying in the Bottom the empty one, but 
he's then ſeen greatly to the Diſadvantage, Death hav- 
| SS, 
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that Js too light, will, unleſs ſupplied, periſh in Winter 
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BE E. MASTER 


ins ten the Hive, that had 6nly/a ſhort: Allonance, does 
not come to know what Famine is; but a greater E 
I adox than this is, the Lighteſt ſometimes, pütſtrips the 
tep I Heavier, and comes to good Account, When the other 
nd dies for want of Food; Enkbile falls out rarely. F 61 613 

er 33. The Caſe in whichit b enz, is,; when the 
ur: weather begins to be tolerabb good,, in the End ol: 
rds March. and Beginning of April, then the ſtrong tively 
nd Wives ſet out to wark;: and immediately begin fo hatch 

de Na new Brood, which, toward the End of April, come to 
he require a great Deal of F doch ſothe Remains of the Win- 
r. ter Provifion muſt go for their Maintainance; and then if 
m- Wthe Weather is ſo bad in May, that the Bees c 
ary abroad for a Recroit, their Proviſion falls ſhort, their 
mily being ſo numerous; Þ unleſs they: be talen Notice | 
of, and fed, they muſt:die, while the Weaker and te8 


a orward Hives are living moderately, with a; ſmall Fami- 
„on their Winter Stock; but, as 1 ſaid before,” this 
ers Wrirely happens, ſo it oughtnot to be eſtabliſhed into a 
ich Raule, and therefore from what is ſaid, I think, tis plain, 
too that the heavieſt Hive is the ſitteſt for keepin tho Pr. 5 
pi- WW azver be of another Opinio. 18 
. 34. That you may know, when an Hive is beayyie e- 
nd nough for keeping, or whether the heavieſt yon can f 
eu, be ſuffcient, take the following Directions. 
ter JF ATop Swarm, in one of the ordinary Sort of the 


Pee. lives uſed in this Country, which will hold about 
er- one Peck, three Lippies of Barley, Linlithgow: Meaſure, 
ey Wit it be hived, or — 8 as we call it, before the loth of 
the . Ime, will probably be a ſufficient one for keeping, and 
% vcigh about Thirty, or Thirty two Pounds Dutch Weight: 
me Iltis perhaps the Shortneſs of the Winter in England, that 
at WW makes Mr. WaRDER propoſe keeping of them, when 
e- they are only Twenty five Pounds: If the Hide you are 
ere to buy is in a Place of the Country, where Hives, larger 
than the common Sort, are uſed, you ſhould. take _ 
16s: hat it be ſo: much heavier in Proportion. 
* 36. I have tried the Weight of ſome Hives, and I 
en 
; 


e Sou them to be my four Pounds SO and 
0 up- 
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me rierten 
upwards; in each of which J conclude there was nex 
Ten Pints of Honey, Scots Meaſure, allowing Five Pounds 
for each Pint, and about Fourteen or Fifteen Pounds for 
the Weight of the Hive, and Wax, with the Refuſe, 
and ſo I reckon an Hive of the ordinary Size, I mention- 
ed, weighing © Thirty two Pounds, will have upwards of 
Four Pints of Honey in it, which will ſeldom fail to keep 
over Year,” and one weighing leſs, runs a Hazard, 
37. The Way of weighing them, is this, Take 3 
thin Deal-board, and in the Evening lift your Hive, ſet it 
on the Board, put ſmall Earth all round the Hive, to keep 
the Bees from coming out, ſtop the Entry with Graſs or 
. Fogg, carry it gently on a Hand-barrow, or any other 
Way to the Place for weighing it, put the Deal-board 
along with it into the Scales, ſo weigh it; and when you 
have carried it back again, you may weigh the Bou 
_ ſeparately,” to know how much you are to diſcount far 
38. When you have purchaſed an Hive, according to 
s theſe Directions, remove it about the Beginning of Se- 
tember, or ſooner, if the Bees have given over working, 
and before the Weather grows cold, for when they ar 
taken to a ſtrange Place, they go abroad, and fly about 
to be acquainted with it. If the Weather is bad, while 
they are thus employed, many of them die. Here, by 
the Way, I adviſe you to diſturb them as little as pol 
fible, during the Winter, for it does them much Mil 
chief, if they are then diſquieted, eſpecially if they at 
provoked to crawl abroad, for they are not able to get 
in again, but periſh: with Cold, or, tho? able to retun, 
are ſeized with Sickneſs and Diſeaſes, and gradually pine 
f Sl th elop en 2 p10 pendtthrs 
39. When the Day begins to lengthen, and the In 
fluence of the Sun is reviving them out of their halb 
dead Condition, a little Diſturbance, to move them t9 
'4 take the Air, is not improper, if the Weather continues 
_ = warm and kind: But even this is dangerous, for if 
Weather returns, many of them die, being unable t0 
get back, if the Change be ſudden, and man y of the 
f 1 2} :; - wn 
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BE E-MAST ER. 179 
strongeſt Which eſcape immediate Death, take a Looſe. | 
neſs, of which they ſeldom recove. 

40. This is belt obſerved if there comes a Fall of 
snow, and it frequently comes after the Seaſon is well 
advanced, then you will ſee them lying dead, and their 
Excrements, in brown Spots, along the og 185 the 
gew. 

41. Here, for the: Cling: Reaſon, it is s proper to 
take Notice, likewiſe, that they ought not to be ſuffered 
to come abroad in Time of Snow, tho? the ſhining; Sun 
may invite and tempt” them. The Sun dazles their 
Eyes, amazes and confounds them, ſo they fall into it, 
and die preſently.” The Way to Pre them. is herein 
taught elſewhere, [- 

42. If the Diſtance is ſmall, you may tranſport: your 
Hive on a Hand-barrow, as before directed; if it is great, 

a ſaſe Way is to lay a Cloth over the Mouth of it, every 
where ſo cloſs that none of them get out; then you may 
diſpoſe of it as you pleaſe ; on a Horſe's Neck before a a 
Man, a Pole betwixt two Men, or any Way your Diſ- 
cretion ſhall direct; if you neglect to purchaſe and tran- 
port in September, April is the next beſt Time; but if 

he Seller hath run the Hazard of the Winter, the Price Wil! 
be the higher : You'll find Directions for buying in this 
haſt Month, when | the Midagpemzent of Bees, at that 
Time of the Year, is conſidered. TIE os 

43- Now; I come to direct your conduct OW: Wins 
ter: To preſerve your Hive from Cold, Storms of Wind 
and Rain, and from Mice, which are great Enemies te 
Bees, are eſſential Matters. Becauſe. there are different 
Methods practiſed, as the different Circumſtances of 
Bee-Maſters allow, I ſhall mention the ſeveral Ways 

hich I have obſerved : If Bees were only to be defend- 
& from ſtormy Weather and Cold, or if they were only 
0 0 be preſeryed from Mice, the Matter would be much 
ier; but when both the Weather and theſe Vermin 

1 5 againſt them, the Taſk is the more difficult. 
44. Such as are not Proprietors of Land, or have not 
ales s for ſeveral Years to run, and therefore cannot 
7 reaſon- 


the buying of Hives by Weight. 


: Board whereon the Hive ſtands, only preſerving an En. 


5s 


20 De PRACTICAL. 
reaſonably put themſelves to the Charge of Bee houſes 
commonly thatch over their Hives with Straw, which 
when the Work is done neatly, and the Straw laid on 
thick, makes a good Defence againſt bad Weather; but 
Mice are very apt to neſtie in the Straw, to cut out: 
Way to themſelves, to deſtroy the Bees, and to con- 
ſume the Honey. To prevent which, lay the whole 
Hive over, in September, with Plaiſter- lime, and when 
it is fully dry, cover it with the Straw ; this anſwer 
both the Intentions aforementioned; bat ſtill this Incon- 
veniency remains, that the Strength or Weakneſs of 
ſuch Hives, cannot be right judged of by poiſing them 
one's Hands, and this Way, in a great Meaſure, fruſtrates 


45. Another Way of preſerving Bees thro” the Winte, 
is by making Covers of Deal-boards for every particulr 
Hive, and liming them all around, cloſs to the Stone q 


try for them. Theſe Covers make noble Deſences + 
gainſt Mice; but the Sun ſoon makes them rent, the 
Rain gets in, and the Hive grows rotten and mouldy, 
which exceedingly diſobliges the Bees. 


> obs * - « * 


46. To prevent this Inconvenien cy, ſome make Co- 
vers like Barrels, with Tron-hoops around them: Thele 
Covers cling, as we fay, with the Summer's! Drought 
then they drive the Hoops ſtrait, which makes them 
tight again; but neither will this do ſo well as could 


de wiſhed, for the Winter-rains ſwell them, and make 


ſuch a Preſſure, as cauſes the weakeſt Staves or Boards 
of which they are made, to ſtart out of their Places, and 
„„ o o RT 
47. A Way, ſo far as I know, never tried, might be 
taken by Gentlemen for ornamenting their Parterres, d 
Flower Gardens; tis to make leaden Covers for the! 
Hives; theſe they cauſe caſt in different Shapes and 
Figures, and ſet them on Pedeſtals; 1 know not, hof 
this Propoſal will take, but it would pleaſe me exceed 
ingly to know, that each of theſe Ornamental Figures 
had a Family of theſe highly profitable and 7 - 
Ce | | iin 
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aks MY noing Creatures in it; beſides, you ſee it fully removes 
ich WM the Objeations, the fi rſt two ways are liable too 
don 48. Other Sorts of Covers are uſed, but, as I have 
but ſeen none, that are better than theſe mentioned ; 9201 paſs 
ut: MW forward to give ſome few Directions to ſuch a as uſe, or in- 
con- cline to ule” any of- theſe deſcribed; as e '% 
bole Wl 49. Let ſuch as choiſe Stra, be ſure to put it on 
when WW thick, and cauſe it to riſe pretty high in Form of a Pra- 
wen i mid, for, if it lies flat, it will not ſo well defend che 
con-WM Rain; it ſhould be wrapt with a ſmall Cord, and tied 
sa down to the Stone or Board, whereon the: Hive ſtands, 
mä that it may not be blown away with the Wind, lor rubed 
m off by any Reeldent. m dee et 
g 50. From Time to Time. you ſhould raked a narrow In- 
nter, 3 i. Mice begin to lodge in it; to this Purpoſe 
eur vn ld ber frequently Pricking it up and-down-with 
eo WI forme ſmall iron Inftrument; to try if you can diſlodge 
En. them; I have ſometimes Wage, that Tar boiled to 
6 ſſch a Conſiſtence, that it would not penetrate too far 
tee into the Hive when rub' d with lt, might prove an Anti- 
aldy, WY ote; I reſolve to try it, but, till I find it anſwer, I 
at don't recommend it as a probation. - > e SE Ss 
Co. 51. Such as reſolve to try the Covers, Whether Leaden 
kde WM or or Wooden, [ſhould canfe them to be made ſo large, as 
ag, they may allow the Hive to be laid over with the Rewe 
em of Flax, commonly called 'Pob-tow, or ſome ſuch Uh - 

Stuff, beſore the Covers be put on, when ſpecial Care 
ſhould be taken to lime the es neatly, that the Bees, 
going out and in, may ſind no Paſſage to lead them be- 
wixt the Hive and the Cover; Covers with dry Stuff 
betwixt them and the Hives, preſerve Bees well in Win- 
ter, and the Beginning of the Spring from the Cold; 
hate ver Cover you intend, put it on whenever the Robin, 5 
give over Work, and while the Weather is dry; for if 
you cover your Hive when wet or moiſt, Mouldineſs Will 
thereby be occaſioned; which, as has been e is : 
/ hurtful, | 

52. The. two Scourg es that prove wo fav: to Hot 
5 ſometimes bd. more chan the Half of our Hives 
in 
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12 Die 'Paieticxar 
in one Year; are Cold and Hunger. Whenever the 


Cold increaſes, they fall into a Lethargick State, in: 
which they take nale, if any, Suſtenance, and hen it Ml « 
ſJoſtens, they revive, and their craving for Food returns: Ml 3 
Thus the ſofter the Air continues during Winter, the 
more Honey the Bees eonſume, and conſequently they uu IM t 
the greater Hazard of ſpending their whole Stock, before ll 
the Flower-ſeaſon comes round again, ſo they are in Wl 
Danger of being ſtarved: On the other Hand, if they ! 
are not numerous enough in the Hive, or if the Win- 
ter is inclement, they very probably may be killed by Wl c 
eee, 1, CES os | 8 
33. A certain Degree of Cold in Winter, is there- ! 
' fore favourable for Bees; that which only pinches. or be- ] 
numbs, ſecures them from the Danger of ſtarving; that 2 
which does not pinch them, may: occaſion their being ſ Wi * 
miſh'd, and that which pinches and benumbs them too 
much, is mortal: Hence it is, that Bees, during ſevere T 
Winters, are expoſed to periſh: thro'-Cold;; and in folt Bi P 
Winters to be ſtarved to Death; both which we ſhould WI / 
our to prevent. „ 
34. When you cover your Hive, make the Entry to ” 
it ſo little, that a Mouſe may not get in; if ſhe-does, Wil © 
ſhe'll kill and eat all the Bees, one after another, and pe- 
| haps not meddle with the Honey, until they are all de- 
ſtroyed. I have known People very much ſurpriſed, to Ml © 
find a Hive with Plenty of Honey, and no Bees dead or i © 
alive in it; from whence they concluded, that the Bees Wi * 
had taken ſome Diſguſt at their Habitation, and had ll © 
gone elſewhere, juſt as they thought in the Caſe of the Wi © 
Death of a King, aforementioned ; but if you look to 
the Board or Stone whereon the Hive ſtood, you'll find Wi © 
it ſpread over with Wings, Legs, and other {mall Frag- Wl” 
ments of the Bees, which the Mice had carried out to : 
= EE. I nu 
55. The Way which I uſe to leſſen the Entry is this; 5 


I take a Piece of Wood {quare, above four Inches long, 
and cut a Door-way in it, the Length of three or four 
Inches, and a Quarter of an Inch or ſo in Breadth, d 


5 
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the largeſt Bee may eaſily paſs it. I fix this, with a Needle 


and Pack-threed, in the Mouth of the Hive made to res 


ceive it, and leſſen, or thereafter enlarge it, by a Bit of 
Lime or Clay, according to the Seaſon of the Year, and 
as I ſee Occaſion for letting out and in the Bees, and de- 
barring the Mice, and other Enemies that go into Hives. 
Others, for preventing any of them from reaching- the 
Bees, direct the fixing of little Plates of Tin round the 
Entry, which ſerve them for Doors, in like Manner 
as at the Windows of Dove-houſes, to e Palo» 
cats from creeping into them, B 

56. The Houſe-lark, a little on: Bird with: 2 black 
Bill, the Swallow, Sparrow, Moth, - Spidders,, Waſps; 
Hornets, Earwigs or Ermits, Toads, Ants and Snails, 
are all of them Enemies to Bees, as well as Mice, take 
all the Ways you can to deſtroy them. But, 

57. Upon this Occaſion, I ſhall here relate a very cu- 
nous Story from Spectacle de la Nature, or, Nature diſ. 
played, being a Part of a Dialogue betwixt: the Goa de 
Jinval and the Chevalier du Breuil. 

58. Count: © A few Days fince a - Snail kool it into 
© his Head to ſteal into the Glaſs- hive in my Window. 
„There was no Entrance to paſs thro' but the pro- 
« per one, and at length in he went. The Porters re- 
« ceived him very rudely at the Gate; and the firſt At- 
« tacks they made upon him with their Stings, obliged 
„ him to march with more Expedition: But the ſtupid | 
Animal, inſtead of retreating, thought to ſave:him- 
« ſelf by going forwards, and he advanced into the 
very Middle of the Hive; upon which a whole Froop 
© of Bees faſtned upon him at once, and he immediate- 
* ly expired under their Strokes. The Conquerors were 
« then in no little Perplexity how to get rid of the Car- 
. 2 and a ae was „ed ben un ee. 
ic on. a | 
59. Chev. * And your Lordſhip, without douby uw N 
derſtood all their Debates. - - - | 

60. Count. From firſt to laſt. The ad e - 

a Es among them. reaſoned in this Manner : 5 0 

| g 
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g the Carcaſs out by main strength, is an Impoſ. 
os: ſibility; the Maſt is too unweildy, and, belides, the 
4 Body is fixed to the Floor of the Hive by its oun 
1 3 and, to leave it where it lies, would be very 
* ae de ewe becauſe it would prove an alluring 
Regale to the common Flies, and, at the fame Time, 
5510 de liable! to Corruption and Worms; and theſ 
„ene when they have devoured the Snail, will in 
' ©-FaHlibly aſcend to the Combs, and attack the young 
ese The Damage was evident, and required an 
immediate Remedy, but you will hardly guels the 
* Dexterity with which they accompliſhed it. Gheve- 
ier, I would be glad to know your Sentiments on 
40 this Affair. How were _ to e 009 chemie 
* on this Occaſion? 
61. Chev. 80 quick upon me, my Landis y You are 
** * really very ſevere, to put the Queſtion to me; forit 
All appear that the Bees had more Preſence-of Mind 
* than myſelf. But pray, How did they proceed? 
62. Count. They ineruſted the whole Snail with 
Glue and cemented._it ſo cloſs, that all the extemi 
Air was excluded; and as no Inſe& could have Ac: 
ceſs to depoſite her Eggs in the Carcafs, ſo when thi 


4 ſhould be reduced to Corruption, no CGE ATR Steam H; 
4, ' would: tranſpire through the Incloſure 7 to 

63. Chev. * en your pres, let me ſee the you Ne: 
. « Staibs Tomb? gre 
e Count. You ſhall have a Sight of it ; today; 
een nothing but an Epitaph? © + Pla 


55. For a general Direction where to ſet 755 Hives of 
or build your Bee-houſe to be aſter- mentioned, The W's, 
Place freeſt from Wind, and moſt expoſed to the Sun, the 
is the beſt; yet every Place where the Wind does nd ber 
beat upon the Hives is not ſo, for they may be ſet in a I ti 
Place fo wall'd around, that the Wind cannot harm the 0b 
Bees, while they are within theſe Walls, and yet, t, nevet- Flo 
theleſs, this may be a very improper Situation; fer il 
they have no other Way to go abroad for their Food, I ar 
50 over e high Walls, the Wind comes _ lock 


we 


My and Rick watt -whoſe Juice is known to be hurtful, 
D 
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mer in a Surprize, beats them againſt the Stones, and 
kills Multitudes. _* 5 
65. Therefore Place, by Nature or Art, fo ſcreened Rö. 
Winds, (eſpecially the Southweſt, which is the frequent- 
eſt and ſtrongeſt we have) as they can fly, (having the 
Advantage of the Sun, under the Cover of a Wall, or 
Planting, or hollow Glen, or the like) to proper Places 
to feed in, is the beſt Situation: T hey 'I improve an Ad- 
vantage of this Kind wonderfully, by flying cloſe to the 


Ground under theſe Covers: I would rather want a great 


Deal of the Sun-ſhine for Bees, than that they ſhould be 
deprived of ſuch a Shelter, This Direction 1 is of great Uſe 
in high Situation s ae 19e | 

66. If the Place dates Water ſp ringe Rieulets, Is 
Ponds by it, tis ſo much the fitter; i there is no Wa- 
ter, but at a great Diſtance, you muſt fupply them i 
the Drought of Summer, in a Plate or other: convenient 
veſſel, and Numbers of them will repair to it for 
Dink; no doubt, to make the Honey and Wax they 
bing Home in their Bellies of ſuch a Conſiſtence, as they 
may manage it the more eaſily: Vo muſt be ſure to 
throw ſome Straw or Graſs upon the Top of the Water, 
that they may pitch upon it, and drink, without being in 
Hazard of drowning; or an cafier and ſurer Way may be, 
to ſprinkle Water upon the Buſhes, Flowers, or Herbs, 
near their e and wy" will drink oy the U 
greedily. 

67. If it be Seel that T mould were direct what 
Plants ſhould be propagated near an Apiary for the Food 
of Bees; all I ſhall at this Time ſay upon this Head, 
is, the more of the flowering Kind that are planted, and 
the more differing they are in their Times of flowering, the 
better, for the Bees will be ſo much the longer provided: 
Us better to have a Competency for all the Seaſon, than 
o have a Superfluity for only a Part of it; 1 know no 
Flowers they refuſe, except of Alder and Rue, according 
do the natural Hiſtorian aforementioned ; and with him, 
Lam apt to think, That Hen-bane, Milk: thiſtle, Hem | 


may | 
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Honey extracted from them; for this Reaſon, I would 


tom their firſt Formation, until they are able to provide 


ſuſpect, bring in Nothing upon their Thighs, tis plain, Ml + 


that you are to diſtinguiſn, whether it be Want of a 


. Ja ths mean Time, it may be remarked, That 
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may very poſſibly communicate their Malignity to dle 


make no Difficulty to. grub up all ſuch pernicious Weeds 
in the Places adjacent to my Hives. „ 

68. Now, I think, I have directed you how to bring 
your Hive ſafe to the Month of April, the Time, when 
Bees commonly ſet out in our Country to their Wark, 
and when they begin to increaſe their Family ; for which 
End they lay their Eggs in Cells, and go abroad to fetch 
in that Stuff commonly called Bee-Bread, concerning 
which, its Preparation and Uſe in feeding young Bees, 


for themſelves, you ſhall be informed before this Tres. 
tiſe is ended, in the Anſwers to Queſtions relative to 
thoſe Matters... 8 1 7 

69. When the Weather is inviting, and your Bees as n. 
flying out and in, and when they are bringing in Plenty Ml R 
of this Stuff upon their Thighs, then you may conclude, | 
all is well with them; but, if you ſind them at Work, c 
and yet not bringing in this Stuff, then you may ſuſped, Wi yt 
that they have loſt. their King ſome Way or other, and Wl © 


4 that, therefore, they will turn to no good Account. of 


Jo. You'll be more able to judge of this Matter, when 


Jou come to have ſeveral Hives over Year, and of other il yo 


Things to be treated of concerning them, by comparing Ml for 
one Hive with another, or your own with thoſe of your yo 
Neighbours; however, if your Hive have any Confide- Wl thi 
rable Weight, and your own, or your Neighbour's Bees Ml the 
are fallen to work, and yet, the Bees of the Hive you WM if t 
they have loſt their King, as I have ſaid. —_ 

1. The Reaſon why I ſpeak oſ Weight, is, becaule IM the 


when an Hive falls ſhort of Proviſion ſoon in the Year, Ml fnc 


and conſequently grows light, they'll be going out, but the 
bringing nothing in; ſo you ſee, that tis by the Weight, - 


King, or Want of Proviſion that ails them ; But of tis 
mare by and by. _ E e 


 Bvcm 
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Five well choſen and right managed, ſeldom wants Pro- 
viſion ſo ſoon ; for 'tis commonly a Storm in May, that 
kills the Bees for Want of it. 
73. About the Beginning of April, they only begin 
to bring forward a new Family, which, againſt the Be- 
ginning of May, comes to be very numerous ; then the 
Conſumption within is far greater than the Supply from 
without, the Flowers in our Country yielding little Ho- 
ney ſo early; and thus it comes to paſs, that the beſt 
of them all will run ſhort of Food, if a Storm of any 
Continuance happens at this Seaſon, when a weaker one 
with a {mall Family will ſuffer leſs, as I hinted before. 
74. It being a nice Point to determine, when Bees 
want Proviſion, and what is the propereſt Method to be 
obſerved in giving them Supply, I ſhall treat of it the 
more fully, and beg to be excuſed, if I ſeem to make 
Repetitions. e f 
75. Suppoſing then that a Storm comes in May, and 
continues for ſome Time, you have Reaſon to be afraid 
your Bees ſuffer Want, and ſhould look to them daily, 
# ſee if you can diſcover any of the following Signs 
Uf . dr i 
76. 1ſt. You ſhould try the Weight of your Hive, if 
you find it light, you have good Reaſon to be afraid z 
for, at this Seaſon, when they have a great Number of 


young, the Hive will be of a conſideruble Weiglit, tho E 


their” Proviſion be run, but when it falls hort, before 


ey begin co breed, the Hive will feel in your Hands, as 


il there were little in it. 


77. 24. If the weighing of your Hive does not ſatisfy 
you, as truly, I would not have you fatisfied with its 
then you muſt lift up the Edge of it pretty high, if you 
fad the Bees make a Noiſe, and come'down to ſee, what 
the Matter is, *tis a good Symptom, if otherwiſe, bad. 

78. 3d. If you find any great Quantity of young Bees. 
lying on the Board or Stone, either within or without the 
Entty, or on the Ground before the Hive, tis a Sign 
they ſuffer Famine ; for, at this Time of the Year, 
Whenever they are pinched for Food, they throw out 


a 2 | 
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next Day, fall chearfully to Work, and come home with 


ther it is want of Food, or want of 2 King: that ailed 
Which naturally falls in here, viz. What is the Necel- 


they are in Want or not. Toithis anſwer, That they N of 
are not to be ſecl at all, unleſs bey are in a een 0 


for the neighbouring Bees are very ready to ſcent it pub, 


Perhaps, in the Neighbourhood too abghtings which Sto 


33 Year, brings them all down from their ſeveral Poſtszand 
5 8 8 4 neglecting. the Pextonmange: of their Duty to-the dab] 


great Numbers of young Bees, eſpecially Dronbs, ſome 
of them perfectly white, being not quite formed, other 
grey- coloured, and to Appearance perfect, but, as 
they cannot d or e ee lay Cr ads about ul 
thy: di e 19 it 

79 4. If A good Day eb, a OO Bees ago 
fall: heartily to Work, you may conclude their Store i 
gone, yea, tho“ they be flying out and in, if they ar 
not taking in Work upon their Thighs,, all is nat wel 
with them; for as I hinted a little before, they, are in 
this Caſe: juſt as when a Hive has not a King; but, if 
you give them a hearty Meal, you'Il ſee them, the very 


3 0 hens * 


Joaden Thighs. Thus you may plainly diſcover, wie 


tem. Le 

80. If you find by theſe Directions That Tok Bee 
are in Hazard for want of Food, your are immediately 
to ſupply them; but, before I proceed to give you Ad; 
vice concerning this Matter, I ſhall anſwer an Objedion 


. fad ( fanny A, 


fity for letting their Proviſion be ſo far run, as to endity 
ger them, when a little Honey, their moſt natural Food 
or even a little Sugar and Water, or ſweet Wort, given 
at a Venture, would ndt only ſave their Lives, hut al 
10 prevant /thæ Trouble of obſerving daily, whether Ig 


EO 3 the Reaſons are : H £43716" 


i. -1/þ. Tis exceedingly / troubleſome to give. them I be 


en in ſuch a Manner, as to pręvent their falling out Wi Ho 


about it, eſpecially if you have more Hives than one; un 


which frequently, ſets all the Hives in the Garden, 


occaſions much Miſ chien e ed 
82. 2d. The giving them Meat, at this T ime of: te * 
nt 


bg 
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ne young, they receive a wrong Formation, and gr eat Muff 
hers. Ml titudes of diſeaſed, ones will be ſound e e on 
as Ml Ground ; tho' you'll diſcern little, if any Blemiſh about 
mti them, yet they are good for nothing.! Now I hum bly thigk, 
that theſe Reaſons; with what you'll afterwards hear con · 
ua. cerning their Wars, may apologize for giving. you the 
ei; WM Trouble of this Enquiry.concerning their having or Vant⸗ 
a ing Food: I next proceed to direct how to feed them. 
well 83. Take a Pewter or Earthen, Plate, larger. than the 
e in Mouth of the Hive, put Honey in it, brought to ſuch 
"iy # Conſiltence, by Water mixt with it, as they | 
very lodge it conveniently in their Cells, and that, All the 
with candyed Bits may be broken and diſſolved. Set the Hive 
whe WY on it, after lay ing over the Honey, a Sheet of ſtrong 
led if Paper pricked full of Holes, that the Bees may eat the. 

Food, juſt mentioned, without Hazard: of drowning, or 
its ſticking to their Legs, then clay it all around, and 
ſhut the Entry with Graſs or Fogg... 

84. Let this be done in the Evening, DN they —.— 
given over working; and, if poſſible, in a cloudy, miſty. 
Day, when the Bees come leaſt, abroad: Remove the. 
Plate next Morning, that their Neighbours may not find 
? the Smell of it. You are alſo, for the ſame Reaſon, ta 
ven take Care that none of theHoney beſpilt upon the Ground, 
t ab Nor about the Hive, if it is, tis ten to one, but they 
ether I fght about it; ſo you ſee. how fooliſh. the ordinary Way 
they of feeding, which expoſes them to ſo great Hazard, is. * 
hiog f 85. In caſe you have not a Plate of the Size A | 
mentioncd, cauſe make a hollow Place in a thick Deal- 

m board, ſo large as to contain a Plate or Aſnet with the 
; Out Honey, and place it ſo in the Board, and the Board fo 
one; under the Hive, that the Brim of the Plate may not hurt 
out, I me Combs; then ſhut up the Hive, as before directed, : 
and, This Deal-board.ſhould be as large as the Boards or thaw 
hich I Stones whereon your Hives, ſtand, and may be kept for 
n beding your Bees from Time to Tine. 
the 86. Another Way of feeding, and which 1 think beſl 55 
and in the Spring, when a ſmall Quantity of Food may pr0r 
> the hal be ſufficient, is to turn up the Hive, and to 1 b 


t 


- the Honey prepared; as directed, but ſomewhat thinnet, 


 Kveral Stations; and tho? it ſeems to be a coarſe Way of 


young Beginner will think this an hazardous Undertaking, 


Tou may intermit the Night following, or, if you think 


ſtard, one of our earlieſt flowering Plants of the wil 


that hath loft its King. I ſuppoſe you'll know by this 


King and his Company upon it, whom they'll receiv? 


their Neighbours ; for when no Honey is to be had # 
| rm6ng the Flowers abroad, they will venture their Lies 


"EY 
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here and there upon the Combs, ſo as it may run down 
amongſt the Bees; Which Method has this Advantage of 
the other, That it does not bring them down from their 


doing, it will anſwer the Deſign very well. Poſlibly 


ut there's no Fear, even tho the Bees be lively. '- 
387. As to the Quantity of Honey, you may take: 
Pound or fo, which I think is ſufficient for one Time, 
tho“ ſome direct x Pound and a Half, or two Pounds i 


there is no great Danger, you may wait till you ſee hoy 
the Weather turns out; for if tis ſo far in May, that 
the wild Muſtard among the Corn is flowered, ons 
od Day's Work upon it will afford eight Days Provi 
on; but if the Scarcity happens before the wild My: 


Kind is bloſſomed, the Bees muſt be taken Notice of the 
more carefully, and while you find Occaſion for it, you 
muſt continue to feed them. e 

88. 1 ſhall next inform you, how to do with an Hive 


S. 8 n r -.. ww . 


Time, whether tis à King or Proviſion that's wanted. 
Ha King, you muſt let the Hive be doing, the beſt Way out 
it can, till your firſt Hive ſwarm ; then put the young i the 


very chearfully, and theſe two united Hives will make ber 
a very good one before the End of the Seaſon. The the 
Way of putting a young Swarm to any old Hive, you 5 


ſtaall be taught afterwards. In the mean Time, I proceed You 
to ſpeak of their Wars, and to direct you how to put 1 br 


End to them. Trot tcl | 
89. Bees have a martial and unpeaceable Spirit, aul 
Arive to enrich themſelves at the Expence and Ruin 


aud rob for it; then not an Hive within their Reach 5 
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er. leſt unaſſaulted: I ſhell firſt, before I propoſe Remedies | 

15 teach you how to know when they are engaged in Battle. _ 

of i 90. 1. You'll perceive Bees going out and in to the 

en Hive, which is receiving the Injury, early before other 

of Wl Bees are fallen to Work, and at Even when ether : 

have left Working; they will alſo be doing fo at the 

ing, Hive that is committing: the Robbery, for. theſe Plun- 

eerers find this the beſt Time for their Purpoſe, becauſe 

e: WM they meet with the leaſt Reſiſtance 1» 1 1 

m0 91. 2. Yow'll find them meet with Reſiſtance, and 

4% ; me further the Day is advanced, they will be the more 

ink WM reſiſted, until the Evening come on: You will likewiſe , 1 

now BY obſerve theſe Robbers hovering in their Flight, abont 

that e entry of the injured Hive, as Bees of a new Hive do 
ons bor ſome Days about their old Quarters, and then ya 

ov. Wl nay ſee ſome of the injured Bees running about the En- 

My. u, bending up their Wings, and catching at every 

wild Bee that lights upon the Board. If they find, upon 

C the WY Examination, that it is a Friend, then tis allowed ta 

you dss; if an Enemy, tis immediately ſeized, and muſt 

eiter fight or be killed, or fly, if it can get off: Lon 

Hive may alſo perceive the injured Bees, now and then, hal cv“ 

; this ing out 2 Robber, which they have apprehended with= 3 

"ed. in Doors, and likewiſe ſee ſome of theſe Robbers coming 

way out in ſuch a Hurry of Eſcape, as will often occaſion 

onns MW them to tumble down head-long in the Flight: While 

ceive be Battle continues hot, you will perceive great Num- 

make i bers of Bees falling down ſlain on the Ground, befors 
The MW the Hive. 47) ET GE 

„ea 92. So ſoon as ever you find them engaged, endeas 

oceel Ml your to put an End to the War in the very Beginning, 

for tis then done more eaſily than afterwards. For this 

End, leſſen the Entry to the Hive that is getting the 

Wrong, to ſuch a Degree, that only two, or at moſt 

three Bees, can go out and in at once; for doing ef 

, ybieh, ſtraiten the Entry, as befor 0 directed, for hold- 

Ag out Mice. 33 ee e e | 
93. If, upon the firſt Appearance of Robbery; 3 

CORE, 180 Y | Þ 
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Night, and enlarge it the next Day, When they begin te to 
be throng at Work, that they be not impeded in their 
Labour by ſo ſmall a Paſſage; by doing this, 'regular- 
ly, ſor ſeveral Nights together, luder, Diſorder will be 
vented effectually. 5 
94. The Reaſon is plain: The Nights are jet coll 
| tis the weakeſt Hives, as 1 told you, that ſuffer this 
Calamity, the Bees therein being the leaſt numerous; 
and the Cold thereſore affecting them moſt, they py 
up high among the Combs, ſit .cloſs together, and pre. 
ſerve Heat, as if it were yet Winter. Thus the Door 
is. left without a Guard, and ae . become a a. Prey 
to their Enemies. +153 700 
695. Now, as the Atraitaing of the Entry 0 theif 
Habitation warmer, 'cheriſhes them, and brings them 
down nearer to the Door, ſo they can the better c. 
mine who vomes in, and are in the better Condition ts 
make Reſiſtance; lor now, that the Paſſage is 1b little 
a ſingle Bee, or two, can make a more effectual Defence, 
than twenty or thirty could do before; and hence it i, 
that the Robbers; meeting with- ſo ſtrong ON un 
e over making further Attemp ts 
96. But if there hath been a great Slanghter of the 
eee Party, before you knew the War wis commen- 
ced, perhaps this Remedy may prove ineffectual. In 
that Caſe, you mult either, for ſome Days; / ſhut up 
the Hive that is attacked altogether, "that the Deſtroyers 
coming, from Day to Day, for Spoil, may be weafied 
by Diſappointments, and give over their Deſign, or 
carry away the Hive to ſome other Place, at leaſt to 
a Mile's Diſtance; ; for, if 'tis ſet within Bounds known 
to the Robbers, they will renew the Attack; or, if you 
can do no better; take a deſperite Cure for a deſperate 
Diſeaſe, and animate your diſtreſs'd Bees, as directed by 
Mr. 'Thorley, to fight like Devils, by diſturbing them 
with a Bunch of ſtinking Madder, (I ſuppoſe any other 
ſtinking Plant will do) tied to the End of a little Stick 
of 2 convenient Length, till they begin to ſhew- their 


. Reſentment. Then you'll ſee them ſeize the * 
dg ff | 1 a . 2 
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% Bees, and tumble them dawn in great Wrath, -{' | 
_ may aſſuredly infer their Safety, They will bet defend | 
ar- themſelves. - At the Time you are tiius employed, it 
be ls needful to give you a Caution to take Care of yourſelf. 
But ſhould your Hives thus attacked have but a few 
Bees, and little Honey, it is better to take them than to 
hig tand a Trial. TRIES ee N 5 rirte vb W 
. 97. Thus I have led you on Step by Step, and chro- 
95 ſeveral Difhculties,” to the 20th of May, when it max 
pre be preſ med, that the wild: Muſtardz and ſome other 

F fovering Plants are bloſſomed; and ſo that your Hive 
is paſt Hazard of Famine; next; that you may know 
when your Bees are ready to ſwarm, or caſt, I adviſe 
you, now and then, to lift up the Edge of your Hive; 
and look in i if the Spring has been forward, you'll ob- 
ſerve: them, their Family being increaſed; in conſider- 
able Numbers below the Combs; by the Beginning af 
My; and if the Weather continues good; they will come 
mare and more in Miew, and make a buzzing Sound in 
he Nightrtime, which will till increaſe till! they eaſti 
But, if a cold Storm cames;: they will draw cloſs together: 
0 0 OA of your View among the Combs. * They will | 


w 


my deſiſt from making a Noiſe: A 5 

98. As they inereaſe in Numbers, they begin to water, 
nd. you will find ſome Drops of inſipid Liquid; upon 
tie Board or Stone: before. the Entry, which ſometimes 
uns over upon the Ground. This is, no doubt; the 
ixhalations accafioned by their Warmth, which, being 


De 


Nad; but, when they grow very ſtrong, this Water is 
aba Hind; . K Ss Tf Ie . 3 

99. The Reaſon is probably this, That when their 
bat grows very great, as you'll find it, if vou hold 
four Face or Hand to the Door, it forces theſe Exhala= 
nns a good Way off, before the external Air is ſo cold 

810 condenſe them; fo inſtead of falling on the Board 
Stone, as at Frſt, they will now fall upon the Ground} 
rare there imperceptible; but the moſt certain Sign. 
eee he the very Day, is when 
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tondenſed by the external Air, falls in Dope, as-I'have _ 
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che Res forbsar flying into the Fields, Thobithe Seaſoft h 
Ankiting d iv Nod é „ ts mod? 10 l VIH vom 
3i v0. Before Ego:on to adviſc᷑ youn about the ſwirti- 
ing er calling oſ pbur-Bees}!:E:Jhallohere/ſay/al Wong 
nd goncerbinglthe Entries arid Eovtts'of Hives Thi 
yougoſhblyiexpe&eder-nowi agto-the EHtryi At f 

be gradually enlarged, as the Bees grow thronget tt Won 
Jou; can eaftl 1 jud geo chat isdufftckny,” and may mitizge 
asconlingly with a Bit df Clay;/!byr which, 2a8'Gforetiil 
Fonomay bither enlarge (ot traiten the! Entry; ö 

| ee Cauſe. If a Storm comes du wat Rtiteniy"qg 
reep the Bees warn, and if Eneniies attack, dh rt 
3 Heſore direftedito doit! ( e 2099 4Oy me 
| ed, You; H et qhatili ſhould>ddviſeryou; to fh 
' Wove: the Pinter Cover frmrufficyeur Hi ve, that the 
Suh may haypslacceks toi pla y laper it, you urd mitt 
Hiſappeintedi far it d is? far better that you Keep it on; 
becauſe, Nhe ther Hive igownnrery/ throng, And 50 
notti quite peadyao caſt, the incenſe Meat of iche Sun upon 
iin when : wipovezed,.c(ol Rifles tha Bees within it thi 
they comæohbut, and hang inegreat Oluſters about . 
Hire chichedhο,,,jÜHGp pants them ſo out? ofotheit 
Meaſures, that a Hive, which, tg PpEearance, u .. bn 
dy: to eaſtii wil l y onto this Way For ſereral Weeks, 

- 10102/7Wbthirþlaihappeps Hr inthen Yelir/ it niakes ſec, 
thetyoung Hive; of; {mall:Maluejinbbrihaving Time uffn 
dot muchb inn that ;Setfon, !,andfometimes; when bad 
Weather domest t: vill put the Bees from (fwanning 
FPhich is. a gręat Loſs.· iH. Ltr 2113 yo ! robo 
ei 4984%/ They eee gable, when they tal 
this Conceit of lying out in Cluſters,. and I know n 
thing that prevents it ſo inne h. us koeping on the Win 
ter, Coyer all abe MH Hund: an Exceſs of Cold, ani 
2 Exceſs) ft Heat! are both pre judicial j it ſerdes 
- pteyent. thetone un Winter, anddt & other in Summer. 
ee, Wbemilb miſing the Bidercrofiyour Hive, Jen 
giſcgyer it tho linite full iof eis, du fhuuldabe a 10 
Jour Guard 14 wile; whenlgouofindthe: Wierd e, 


un it denotes: trat hen want Rom as T. aid hafen 
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Ab and when they come Gut ànd hangin Chatters] thav 
another Sign of iv; any of theſe prognoſtſeateꝭ thaturhe 
Time of their ſwarmingedrawethe near: Bysthis Time 
alfo, the Drones will beg to make} thei? Appearance, 
and your Hive will bel making 2 Rebel, As. wel call ity ande 
very Day, which:a) young Bee-maſterei upteto takte fer 
ſwarming, till he ber otherwiſe taught hy Expeliencenos 
toy. This redling is occaſioned, by 4 gfeat mianiycaf 
the Bees flying, andbanaking a cùnfuſed Motion! anH,ẽj 
Noiſe in the Fore- part of the Hive; muſctraſter the Malt. 
ner of Gnats, wlien they make that Morionjelcatl 
lidges dancing: They make this Reeling:iall tlie Tear 
ound, even in Winter, in a varying Day;oburadh 
they do it every Day which is che aufe / ν E. 
ker Notide of it here. lo blo t on nog 1000 - 
106. Tho the Bees HHbuld not lycout in Cluſters, vet, 
every Mörning when they come abroad do Work, gr EA 
any of them will ſtay about the Dor;stporizthe Board 
or Stone, and ogerbaps ſcatter chemi. around the 
Fatry of the Hive in a arge Circle: Thisstheywilf pra- 
bably do for ſeveral Days before the (warm; goudl 
kewiſe by this Timerobſerve;s thatl wen N 
wer. working in the: Evening thęy double triple, or 
qudruple' their Guard, which ſbrie Pintedhgo bonfiſt- | 
a, only, of a ſingle Centinel or wo e Centries 
1 the very Paſſage, or within it, with rhE Nils out- 
ned, and bending up;hand their Wingst im s cntinuäil / 
Motion, making a humming -/ Noiſt; bytqaidw>gboll. 
e ten or twelve aboutscthe Door in qhi fare Poſftüre 
u Motion „ 01 bleix 10 GOT off ni 26m 
10%. When :yd6 make theſe Remarks youtſhodkd | 
ade: watch them cenſtantly, from heftig NA Cock, 
ll the Height of ihe Day is more thafpaſt, and -· their 
| kong is falhp-ovetap ftis:olikewils, > convenibia: * 
abe an Hive provided/und:in'Reddmeſs tad? thædfrarm, 
oncerning which, take the following Dir actions: _ 
nog. If your eesti in an H Week of 
nene, your Hive ſhould be ſomehabo nge than tale 
Pa one, eſpecialli, v i. tboc Sw am ig darge/ Which a 
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3s "He PRAcrIieAL 
young Bee · maſter cannot eaſily judge: neither can plain 
enough Directions be given to make. it known, the) _ 
ſervation and Practice will teach it. 
109. If they ſwarm in the ſecond Week, the. oy 
| Hive may be juſt of the Size of the old, but it is better 
that it Gould be little, than too big; becauſe, a little WO | 
one can be enlarged; as Need requires, but one too lar i 
makes a cold Habitation for them, all the Winter over, Ml - 
there being empty Room in it; beſides, it occaſions that Ml - 
they don't. — early next Year, having the Void to 
make up in the Spring, beſore they ſwarm. » | c 
110. I need not direct Jou to put Sticks in you | 
Hive, for every Body does it; keep an Inch of one of WM - 
the two lower ones, which croſs other directly above the 
Door without to take hold of, for raiſing up the Hive i | 
the mote eaſily to look How all is within it: Tis con- 
rvenient, that the reſt of the croſs Sticks ſhould alſo be ſo 
Jong, that a Part at each End may be on the Qut-hde; WW 
-for by this Aſſiſtance, one can lift or poiſe the Hive tbe « 
more coveniently, and they can be the better [pulled © 
!when the Combs are to be taken out, eſpecially if they be F 
great at the one End, and gradually ſmall to the other. & 
111. The middle Stick, that ſtands perpendicular, V 
ſhould be ſo long, that the End of it may Faſt reach be |y 
Stone or Board, whereon the Hive ſtands : It ſhould 


likewiſe be pretty thick, that when the upper Endof it 
is cut ſmall, ſer about the Length of an Inch, to goin i In 
to the party eo the Hive, the Stick may have à goody tr, 
it, that the Hive may not fal th: 
flat in the Top, or yield to a Side with the Preſſure af co, 
iche the weighty Combs full of Honey within, a 
with the Weight of Turff, or any ſuch Thing on tb yo 
Out- ſide, which Hives oſten do, eſpecially if thy an hay 
Jong kept, and which very much incommodes the Bees {ce 
the Rain to ftand upon the Hives, and de 
they rot much the:ſooner. der. 
os eee With reſpact o the Faſhion of the Door; G bet 


Four Inches long, cut's Door-ny wk. mae ha 
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thro” the Stick, and leave only a very {mall Bit at tach 
End, whereupon it is to reſt: When this ds dune; cet 
out as much of the loweſt Roll af the Hive, as receives 
the Piece of Woes, u . g en Needle and 
Pack- threed , r 


fore, and which-extends in Breadih, is certainhy ertur 
than that whieh hath the Extention oſtit to tlib Holgi; 
for, when the Joaden weary Bees pitch upon tit Board 
before it, and tun forward tolgo in, if they — di- 
realy oppoſite to the Door, they are apter to 

than right, and . after going a good Way. — the 
Hive, in Search: of the Entry, muſt veturm wn tie 


when it is thus broad, they will rately-miſcalt,”-" I 
114. When your Hive is thus prepared: ntl; after 
the looſe Sttaws, or any Thinꝑ elfe ithat wwill-oone off 
by cutting, or rubbing, are taken way; to five ckesſe 
clanly Creatutes a great Deulofflzabdur, drefs the 
of it within, with Honey, or with a mall Handfal/if 
Fennel, dipt in Ale, ſweeten'd with Sugar; chis dune, 
keep it at Hand, and have likewiſe fore VieNttls'of 


hing! in each of thein: But J return. 


Gate, in the reeling Way deſcribed, and obſerve their 
Increaſe and Noiſe! grow greater: Thole about ke Eh- 
try will begin to make greater Stir ; "you'IFalfo ſee them 
thronging in great Haſte out of It, and thus they _ 
continue to do, till they are all' ceme off. © 


your Cutioſity about their Way of ſwarming, you 
have a Servant or two employed to go round'them,*to 


they are going out of your Garden: If you, or your 
Servants, find them breaking of at any Side, Water muſt 
be thrown . rs to beat [them back; Thus you 


©1443. This Sort of Gate, which.1 partly dirdfedrbe- | 


Fatigue, and hinders them in hen, Work'; / whieraas, 


Water by you; with a Bundle of Straw, Or Mu | 
115. You'll: fee Numbers of Bees Hying round the 


116, In the mean Time, ' while you are — ut 


ſee if they are begintüng to hive upon any Place, er, if 


are to endeavour to keep them within the: Garden, till 
5 . ſome Place uhereon to hive, E 
will 
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38 .i7ePkhacricar 
will ſoon diſcern by © their gathering tögether to it 
The Author of the French! Natural Hiſtory and Mr. 
Torley agree, that Noiſe made with Kettles, Pins, 
om an muſical Inſtrument, is a needleſs Ceremony 
117. If there happens to be a good Breeze of Wind, 
/ -whbnſtbey are farming, tis a great Advantage, forithi 

_ keeps. them low under Shelter, and determines: them tb 
chuſe a · Place much the ſooner; but; if tis a calm fulthy 
Day they fly much higher, and cannot ſo vaſily be 
kept from going away; Iſhall therefore fpeak. the mon 
:-tully on this Head. Nac ont 467 Oe! ee y 05 
80118. *Tis very ordinary for them before they: ſwam, 
toi ſearch /in all the Neighbourhood, for ait Place to tile 
up their Quarters in: If there is n great Houſe, a Church, 
or a Steeple, near, tis ten to one, but your Swarm may 
neſſa y to go there, and take up their Abode, in ſome Chin 
of a Wall, or Ceiling of a Room; or the like; if theirf 
8 doing be not hindred 851 and, if an empty, Hive With 
Combs in it is allowed to ſtand in à Garden; it Will rare. 
ly miſs of being provided with a Swarm, för in ther the 
Search for a Houſe to come to, when they; leave tha 
old Habitation, they will find this a well furniſhed one, 
and repair to it; but as this Practice might have à bad 
Tendency, there is a Law againſt it.. Bal 
54 119. The Way to know, if they are to take Quarters 
of their own chuſing, is, by obſerving thoſe Places you 
ſuſpect, if you ſint: Bees flying about them, or, eſpecial- 
ly, if they are going out and in at any Hole, or Chink, 
as if a Hive was there, then your Suſpicion is juſt; for 
they will go ſome Days before they ſwarm, to an old 
Hive, or a void Place of an Houſe; carry out all the Dult 
and Naſtineſs, and ſo prepare for the Family's Accon- 


n 
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e oo bool nos ag riots Ih 
120. The Lady of a great Houſe having asked 3 
Friend of mine, if any of his Bees were ſwarm' d, he au- 
ſwered no; there is a Swarm then, replied ſhe, of ſome 
other Bodies, hived in the Top of my Cloſet-Chimney' 
ſo ſhe carried him to her Cloſet, ſhewed him ſome Bees 
e „ 01 


25 
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Joiſe in the Chimhey, which WEEn RE 90 he etz 
. org was Joy of her 48 Et, burt that here were ſorfig. 


ould, vo doubr, enen, if the were not hindered. 
u 121. Therefore he N Her to burn now Afid chef! 
e little Brimſtonb in tit ede, 
© I but the next” Bay, bh the Day #6116witis! à Swarm doc 
6 Jeder Habitation in the Cc Ef dhe Fouſe, fe 

that very Chimin ; 2 eri ge A oft Ane 


py 122. eee play ſuch Piiekg When tere haßt“ 
* beas to be à Trackof Fine Cum Wearkes I Th Fenn 
mM i 900 For the Goodneſs of the Weather alls. 
ue chem to Car tb all Places they Habe #Mifhd; tho? they. 
> be high; Whefreus, ken tlie Bays e mot ſo'g ood! 1 
tay ave not o Huch Tithe tö ſpend in theſe Nai 

m Ml ther lo they! re ih hight Placks? efpectally” if fans * 
b woch is" hight?! wp von gay or eff I guns, 
cn 14. Another wiy to know, Ifehey are for 2 HZ 
os. uon of rbeirowẽrl chuſing, is this: They'll either; in 
fer the Time of Swarming, effay to break but of your: Bar- | 
war en, which eu are to ende v6ur to prevent, by throw? 


ua making the Breach; ds aforementioned, whicoften proves 
wivk Ach but not always or, after they are hived ußon = 
rters 2 Place, they Will riſe agaii, Rr Way: intte-' 15 
vou lately, yea, ee they inte the” Hive you 
nl. {put over therm, and ſtay 4 Ai An et, "will come 
bun again, Aead.. enn S 029 is 


50 up in it, it is @ good Sign, tho? not an'infallibl 


= 125. Next, yowart to Entire eh Eye 

ted 2 em Jcſpecially if they: go not up ere OUS 
e an- ill Token; as long as they ly quiet, there is no mw 4 
{ome them; bat? il they begin to ruft over other, and make 
ney; Noiſe, And A deentifided NMotiom wich "then Wings, „ 

- Bees Ny hen be ſure” they are not! tor ſtay. 1 


* 


5 .the Sek In this Caſe, whenever you} ceive them mak 
Noiſe | Si. . ing 


8 
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+ Bees come theres to provide lader $for/ one, lied 


bg Water imong them, oh that, Side, vers they Ak, 


Af 
124, The Ways prevent which? is" atheiſt Phot 
v hay the Hive over them very 8685 tif they 5 


you have juſt now heart. 7 ee pes - 
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„% die PRICTICAN 
ing this confuſed Nation and! Noiſe, you, ate to throws 
good: Deal of Water, among them, wich 4, Bundle g 
Graſs,or Straw,” which will humble. them ſor a. While; if 
after they; dry, they begin to their Conſuſion anew, you 
muſt; water them again, and ſo repeat this Remedy, till the 
Evening come on, hich will readily determine ther to 
go up into the Hive; if they do, they ſeldom go ava, 
aſter they have been 2 Night in their, new- Habitatioh 
ay unleſs the King has gone back to the, old. Hive, beſoꝶ 
Fon began to water them]: In that Gale, tis in vain to 
= Imagine they'll {ta +-6ven, tho you lave. kept, them 3 
Night. r 06D 3 5111 204 e R 1200 
12), That very Summer, when, as I told-you, the 


Chimney, the Weather was extraordinary ſoft and wan 
vhich occaſioned a great many Hives, to fly a-w 0 
the Struggle I made to keep mine; there was one Swam 
particularly, that. ſettled upon the Frank of an Apple 
| tree, which made it very difficult to, get a Hiv toe: 
ver it, ſo as to encourage them tg g uf˙, .; mean, while 
they began to act the Part, L juſt pow-deſcribed,; which 
obliged me to water them from Time to, Time, untl 
the Evening : This thought would haye.effecually pub 
them, up, but, to my. Surprize, I, found them in the 
Morning where. I left. them at Night, Which ſet men- 
thinking what I was to do with them nett: 
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128. Irecolleded that J had an Hive my Hout 8 
with empty Combs in it, which I cenchded woulda ſta 
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it me to overcome the Difficulty,, and in it bappenet: 
I. ſet it over them in che Place of the ther, and, in tel 
than a, Quarter of an. Hour, they went all up into it 
and the Hive became a very thriv ing one. 
5 1 9. 1 therefore adviſe YOu, if Jau have amy -plun. 
Aaered Hive, to Keep it carefully for, this Purpoſe; 3er 
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go uͤp intb it” and whit chey ate up, the 
will Tos to Rk, gn u 8 Trial they; fter the 
0 pifnen, and reſolve to N 
wor 10 is ordinary 19 60 Hive: 15 8 vol 
mem, tö i cover ĩt with a white Linen-cloth'; 
1s not mater rial,” "tis off neceſſary t that ſ⸗ welk B's 
ther de Tar over it, tc make 4 Shade”; an Arn 5 +08 
e BY Gifs or Weeds, of tis bad smell, is FE te 1 F 
bing 216” Hinder the Sur from 'beaxing ith V oy ix ie I 
ou; I upon the v. 8 Pry is apt to 07 
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45 Put it quer them th e beſt Way e 
When then pitch upon 18 ach o Tree, and an 
Hive is ſet over Jy tis ſo much. expoſed, and in View, 


t. it ſeems, to, be. no, ſecure Habirtin for hem, 0 they 


tha 
*,therefate do not like 10,0 a it: In this Caſe 

1 5 g BEE Table-cloth, wrap: it 5 
ie Bi Ra 28 handfomely: dom 
and 0 28 We the Hive quite, up; 17 

IN 8 5 go out 1 e il 

=, l I . tter, and Into. it 
6 hoover. Me, ee e I thy 15 


> By a Tree; &c. to ſweep 
5 OR Bruſh, r hide Handful, of fa 
This is beſt do ne, when the Sun. is, et, and 
STR the Cook: * the ee become I 
A lays, the;4 ; Vatural Ht 


me 61. {1} 
1 34. e. your B Bees eule in 0 ks 
hey Trag do, if you. allow them, a little To 
8 If Wl thoſe. 2 40 want their King, riſe grad 
0 a a nf CS ds is al wo ol | 
em this Time, leſt they, £0. to the old Hive, and 
it the new, one. inconſider or, leſt ange 
Nor jo ng e you ue. "therefore tg conhle 
t T, f parſpred to. den 15 
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ought to the Senne en take the Hive 50 them, 


4 that, bi hem. and ſet yo 2 0 ve over 80 jo po 
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Croſs-tide* at the Paflige! Sometimes they _ come 
quite off, fly about a little, and turn in 18 3 this your 
cannot prevent. bet | 
. 136. 1 If they gather in a Cluſter, and Miele go 
— you mult wait a Day or two longer for them; but 

if they do this every Day, as ſometimes they do for 
eight or ten Days together, Ne are very wexatious-z 
then you mult either ply them with Water; as directed 
in the Caſe of their flying away: chene ver yon find” 
them quite come off the Hive, 11 g to gather 
in a Cluſter, you might- cauſe lift the © e ſpeedily, 
and carry it to a Mile's' Diſtance at the leaſt, which wil; 
cauſe them ſtay; but if the young Hive does not ſettle 
according to your Expectation, the young King not be- 
ing fully ripe and come off, you og Teen, bring! 
back the old'Hive next Morning. 

137. If they have been in Uſe to 90 up into the new 
Hive, and yet to go home again, in this Event you, 
mult uſe the Remedies propoſed in the former Caſe, or 
carry rs the x new "Tv whenever the Bee 80 op in- 
to it. f Fits X 2 

138. 1 all mention Fihocher Caſe: A 981 wht of. 
the Swarm goes back in Time of Hiving, thoſe that 


4 n be «eo; 4 


ſtay behind gather into a Cluſter, | go up into the nem | 


Hive, and fall aworking ; but, not being proportione 
to the Hive, it cannot be ſuppoſed, that they can tun 
to any good Account. In this Caſe, you muſt either 
put them back at Night to the old Hives! and wait their 
Caſting again next Day, or you mult keep them to join 
3 Swarm; 1 wn you! ſhall iP. tau ght to. 
139. When your Veen are going up into eit news! 
Houſe, begin to work, and have all good Appear- 
ance," you mult let them continue in that Londitten alk 
Night; next Day lift your Hive, and ſet it in the moſt 
convenient Place, which is certainly where the Bees 
were hived, if it is on the Ground, and there be nothing 
to hinder it to ſtand there; for if you remove it, you 


ſee for the next two Days, a great many of the Bees. 


as, 
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pending their Time to. na Purpole, lying about ie 
Blace u here they were hiyed. n 6 106201 vit ite $2; 
140. Wheteyer you ſet them, you. ouſt hen 
ſomething. provided for the Hive to ſtand on, ſych;a 
wooden. Stakes driyen into the Groynd, till they are on- 
ly ten or tyelye Inches above it; on this ſet your Naa: 
ke or thin Stone, and when vou have it right adi. 
, that is, not. perfe&ly level, but declining ia lin: 
forward, then ſet. off Jour Hive with the Entry of aun 
15 South, .take equal Parts of Clay and; Horſe-dung, 
well wropght together, and put a Ae of this all — 
Hive, xhich will both fix: it to. the Boardior- Stow, 
and keep, Rain and Vermin from getting into it : You 
muſt al 0; cover it with ſomething for kee 7 78 aut ibe 
Toorching Heat of the Sun, which might ſo far at leak 
melt the Combs, as to diſengage: them from the Hive, 
and make. ec al down: The ordinary Thing; uſed 
for this Purpoſe is thin Turff, called Divots, wund 
ſhould: be made ſo long as to come near to the: Dunn 
overlhade. the Hive the more. 
141. The Reaſon why the Hive mould Andes 2 


5 little forward is, That when the ſtrong ſoutherty. Wind) 


lows the Rain into the Entry, it may run out again; 
a8 Alſo, that the Bees may the more eaſily manage any 
Aug they have to, take out, ſuch. as dead Bees, ct 


Clods of Naſtineſs that has gathered in the Winter- 


time, and all other Rubbiſh whatſoever ; for when the 


Board ee the Door, it gives them the Advan- 


of having 5 ir Burden to draw downwards, ſo they 
| ke] orm their Taſk the ſooner, and the Stop is put 
do their 2 Work of gathering Hon y; whereſore 
. take this genera Advice to contrive all Things about 

F , as. to give them as little Hindrance in, theit 
; main Work as :poſkble, for much depends upon a Sum- 
mer's Day or two with them; and for this very Rear 
Jon you ought to keep the Stone or Board; and every 


Thing within or about the Hive, as clean as you can, 
to Nox their robo ang ng own 10% —_— 
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zwout the End of Marab, when every Him hon by 


lifted: ups  afid the: the Beard cleaned i Tot Decca 
142. 1. 17 you want to be informed, * 2 Deal: 


We or 4 Stone 18 properettfor-ſatting your Hive ron, 


Lanſuer, That, ſo far as ever I eauld difcaver; - che Dif 


ſerenee is very i inconkderable; the Stone is not: ſo liable 


ta have Riſts and Chinks in it, thro” which -the cold - 


Wind may get up to the Bees, and in chat Reſpect, 18 
better than the Board; but tis alledged 
o hot in Summer, uben che Sun beats vidlently on if, 
and is therefore offenſive to them when they go out 
and in; as alſo; thay it is cold and damp for” them in 
Winter: Theſe may be —— tha 1 edald 
never be 0 them. 113 30 

143. The Deal-board. has this- Adwantage. chen i 
makes eaſier Work to tranſport them with it, than with 
a Stone, and you can pi; 00 pretty well the Wight af 
your Hive, by lifting the Board along with it, when 
you have a Mind to poiſe it in your Hands; wheread; 
when it ſtands upon a Stone, eve 


144. If you chuſe the Deal- Wen ad it to be 


made of well ſeaſon d Wood, light and well joined z 


but if the Stone be your Choice, you may batter on 
ſome Folds of Grey-paper;- upon the Part defore the 
Door, to moderate the Fleat in warm Weather. 
145. That Part of the Stone or Board before the En- 
try ſhould be four. or five Inches broad, for when it is 
too narrow, the Bees who are "weary with a long Flight, 


and come Home loaden, are not able to guide thernſebves » "I 
ſo exactly, eſpecially if the Wind blows ſtrong,” as not 


tomils the Board frequently, © they fall upon the Ground, 
and mult take Wing again ere they get in, which the 
arg not able to do, till they reit: Fhis makes à Hinder- 
ance in their Work, which ſhould be prevented, and to 
avoid this Inconvenience, I. have ſometimes taken a 
Piece of Deal-board, of a convenient Length, to makes 


an ealy Slop, and have made it reſt betwixt:the-Graund | 
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FOI it Pally fall upon it, when they mify 


the proper Place left before the Doer; and a vp al. 
T without flying. ee T2 
bo _ In or about e or Bren, me. 
may oxpect a ſecond Swarm; you are not to look for 
it in the Seaſon, if the Time exceeds Seventeen or 
Eighteen, tho” the Hrſt Swarm went off ſoon ; but you 
are not to expect ſuch a Solemnity at this, as at the 


former Swarming ; for they do not ly out in Cluſters, nor 


Fpread themſelves about the Entry, but come off without 


any Ceremony, and yet ſays a curious Obſerver, you have 


much ſurer Prognoftick,” than you had the firſt Time; 
for if you liſten, eſpecially when they have done work- 
ing, you will hear one of them making now and they 
4 very diſtinguiſhable'Sound from the reſt, which he be- 
gins to do about Forty eight Hours before Swarming, 
with this Difference, that the firſt Twenty four Hours 


the Sound is much weaker, and the Intervals betwixt 
the Sounds are greater than in the other Day (for he is 


Tounding both Day and Night) when the Noiſe is 
louder, and much more frequent; for iti will be five or 
fix Minutes betwixt the Sounds the firſt Day, or perhaps 
more, "whereas there will be but a deere or two Ho 
rwixt them the ſecond. 

147. This Sound, commonly called Towling, pro- 
ceeds, I ſuppoſe, from the young King, giving Signal to 


his Company to make ready for a March: You'll hear 
it performed on different Keys, and coming from differ- | 
ent Corners of the Hive from different Kings: I cannot 


d, ſays he, to deſeribe this Sound fully to your 
Underſtanding; ; It pronounces, as it were, Peep, prep, 
Peep, a Dozen or twenty Times ſucceſſively with one 
Rreath, then ſtops, calls that ſame Way again, and ſo 


_ © on; ſome what like a Hen - chicken peeping for its Dame, 


when it hath loſt her. 


148. I do indeed believe, cad this Noiſe lee by 
the King, and that there are as many young Kings in 


' the Hive, as there are different Sounds uttered; but 


why this Neiſe is made before the Cafting of 4 ECOL 
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or third Swarm, ee ve 1 wens, 
neither can I account for ſo many — —— *. 
cond Swarm; and ſo far as ARTIE ſoover, 

one in a firſt. . 1 
149. Lane. Day, fays he, . 2 "Diſtowery, whick 
confirmed me in my Opinion concerning the Sounding 
of the Kings: I had an; Hive which ſwartned a' ſecond 
Time, and, beeauſe/ it was late in the Year; I-inblined 
to put it home! to the old Hive; which 1 did, by turns 
ing up the Mauth of the new Hive, and ſetting the 
Top of it upon the Ground, with the Edge of it tonch- 
ing the Board gf the old, Hives: that: ſu they might. ora 
up, and go henne to their ſormer Habitation: They were 


2 


flow in their Pragreſe; ſo a Friend, who was with me, "wil 
propaſed that we ſhould try to catch the King, which 


ve concluded would quicken: their Motions: Accbrding 
I/ we ſet. to Work, each of us with a Twig in our Hand; 
and when we turned over the Bees, came in View of 
the King, and tried to catch bim; he, whenever he 
felt the Touch, made the ſame Neiſe we heard. before 


2 5 5 en 1 CT wobteor br ae vos das 
880 Tc bore narrate an Obſervation, which! was 
communicate-to; me by two Eriends curious in Inguſties 
1 this Kind, Ahich oe that there are ſeveral Kings in 
ond Swarm; :: "C2: AN 13H 264 ; 18 T 97to} 


1 51. As they were one "Day i in their Garden! an[{Hivs | 


happened to caſt a ſecope Swarm, Which ſertlec; vn a 
Gooſe. berry Buſh, but wbenitheyicame to view ther old 
Hive, Mo — it in great Diſorder,! and-diſcovered:a 


e King; lying on the Ground before it, which des 


d therijto put eee ag rare es * 
1. one, by furniſhing it iw King, but, the Durs 
7 _o old, on took Cate to: provide themiebver! 
0 1 gogd many. of their Number, tol bring back 
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om ye new Swarm, which they did and vii 


een King, brought aa tog many Attendants 
e Ring. mY Friends found bas the remai 


a — leening, aud. ee e Doo 
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152. 
| Kanto of the ster 


| mers! quler ; upon —4 my fm the Tiki 


any Inſolence, but 4reated hit with Neglect, whi 
bor there he was attacked 1 Ae a 


+" en if it is ſoon in tlic Teur, :afi@ if your: old Hive 


fa 1 it / baclc, efpecialy'if r pm 
„ or Kier latein e Year # ber if vo gebe 

enn well enough bear the Want ef it) ache 25 
either put it to te febond Swarm; vf if yu Da es in. 
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Des ie wild turn to dd Account, uRikh "it _ neyet i 
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the ſald-Nemainder at Night. Nest - Morin" übe 
ut toi ſte the Fives they Had ft re 


I had almoſt forgot to relate a matelial Chen 
which wal, That imhedigteg up- 
en finding the diſabled King, y Friends? pul in 05 
dn the Bdurd at the. Eurry to tie Hive: tö-try Hf f 
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wouldaquict::the Diſorder; r Mich indeed it Ja, Avg 
Bees ſhowdd' aigreat Fondneſs of Nin 5 EY Pia 
_ thinking it ubfaſe. ſer chemie have eh" ar Iriyaide'bf 
determined} (is I. told 7 4 ao of — 
© ron le wit 


a So Heard, ned 1 


0 try them again rh the diſabled! Kin * but tic re 
mpewed him: no Neſpec, fe neither did they offer hi Wl" 


was not tlie Caſe wheh hey tee Him to another het, 


-153. When yen Hd the Seünditg in or HTL fol 
and-Lroquent,/ Jol went Dey Have"aſetoud Shith 


which you are to manage in the ſame Way as t 


isiftrany, you may haves! third in” three or Tour Dis, 
wilt give :you-the-firke- Advertifenitht 26 
former did; but —— fox-Days you l 
werd. 100 alt ni v ons 5 gp 46 

& 189 4A third: Swarm 116 ſignif 
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of Top-Swarthin'tho 
your" third te it; in Aan Toth vf theſt 
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of little Value, or to enlarge your Hives, Mhict per- 


haps are of too ſmallia Size. Or, gaby. to afford a King 
io an Hive that has loſt one. A large Hive will vield a 
great Deal of more Honey than a ſmall one, and yet 
require no more Charges or Attendance, unlefs it be 4 


Trifle more for the Price oſ the Hive. Ne 30 022-23 18 
156, I make this Suppoſition, that you have two 


Top-Swarms. hived in one Day, which you incline to 


join together; and becauſe you could not know which 


of them would be largeſt, you have therefbre' a large | 


Alive provided ſor each of them. When yoda have go 
them both houſed, you muſt conſider which is the larg- 
eſt, becauſe the ſmalleſt: mult be put into the Hive 
which contains the biggeſt; this is a good Way to pre- 
vent their fighting; for when a large Swarm is put into 
in Hive upon à ſmall one, being conſcious of their own, 


(Strength; | they reſolve to make good their Quarters; 


while: the leſſer one in Poſſeſſion, will not yield until 
ſuperior! Force prevaih thus they commonly fight. 
15). Wherefore, when the Evening comes, take the 
Hive with the ſmalleſt Swarm; turn up the Mouth of it, 
ſerit firm. in the Middle of the four Stakes which you 


bad dri ven into the Ground, for the Hive to ſtand on, 
ſet che Mouth of the other Hive upon it immediately, 


and. ſd fix them, with a. Cloth about them, to ſtand all 
Night, thay the Bees may godp with their Convenieney. 
Next Merming you'll find a dead Kingllying in the emp- 
y Hive. ; but-ubecauſe, even in this Caſe, they will 
ſmetimes fight, tho very rarely, therefore tis a better 
Way ito ſpread ao Cloth upon the Ground, to take, be- 
mixt your Hands, the Hive; wherein the Swarm is that 
you. would join to the other, to give it a Stroke up- 


Ex 


on the Cloth to make all the Bees fall out of it, to ſet 


the other Swarm over it immediately, and to leave 
them to go up. If any Bees remain in the other Hive, 
hy it down with the Edgb of it to the Entry of the full 
Hive, that they may 0 in with the reſt. This puts 
* in great Confuſion, and puts fighting out of their 
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which may be very well done, tho they are not ſwarm. 
ed at one Time, for a young Hive may be put to any 
other Hive, whether it be of the Rune Seaſon 00h 1 


they have, leſt it off, or before they begun it, and have 
heir Guards ſet. As for theſe: Bees that are, abroad 


17. But 2 better Way yet; if both -Sivarms como 
off about me ſame Lime, is to join them together 2 


60. There is another Way a joining e i 
cow Sa ſoon as the Swarm is hived, : which you pro 


experienced, but believe tis the beſt Way, becaule 


Sone up, When yuů⁰ ay bring che Hive again ib if 
Flacg, or chey Il find uf: eite Place Where it cas camel 
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vou was directed, in the Caſe of a Swarm divided, and 
hived before the other Hive ſwarmed,; then, when it is 
hived, carry; it to the firſt, and put it below the Hie 
if it can be done; if it en ee wir a of the op 
with it aſoreſaidQJQ. e 

©1159: Theſe, are the ans: 2 8 ets Hives coke 


the methods juſt now directed. 50 6 8 4 


mb © CA kink 


to put: upon an older Hive, whether of the fam 
Seaſon or not, take the old Hive, as if it were an emp- 
ty: one, and ſet over the young one. This 1 have not 


C5 * wan,” 


both Hives being thereby put in Conſuſion, they uil 
be the leſs apt to fight, and they are leſs difobliged i 
an Injury in the throng Time of their Work, than whe! 


when; you lift their Houſe, they will either fly about 
the Place where the Hiye iſtod, a till the ne qSMaim be 


e efion 


to, and go to it, t elſe they Il go. do ſome other xe 


Which is nog great Inconveniency; but if the young Ml v 
Swarm has gohe:aogrrar Way;offizot toofume high Pt Ir 
which makes At- inconvenient ti catry. the old Hier u vl 6 


it, then you muſt take ſome of ane other Methods. th 


161. There ig not ſuch a Nicety to be bei th 


? putting back: an Hive to the ive it came from, asi ther f ib 


is in joining two other Swarms together, ſor there is no 1, 


more to be done in the firſt Caſe, but to ſnake themiout f, 


of their new Habitation upon a Cloth, which has 2 


Selvadge of it, fixed along the Edge of the Board, on ki 
_ the old Hive ſtands, that they may thercon cranl ye 


o * 


up © 
4 * 2 _ #. . 4 o — x * . 
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es vp and yo bene: or, ds tur op the Mutt of the'new 


and ther, and ſo let them go up that Way; or, if you pleaſs, 
it et them hang upon the Twig or Branch on which they 


Live ſettled without in Hive over them, and then convey them 


ay at Night, and Thake them off about the Poor of the 0- 
5 mer Hive. But this Way is not ſo good, for when 


90 away, unleſs you water them now and then. ' 


162. If your Hive ſhall be long in caſting, "either by 
Reaſon 6P the Bees having been pinched for Food in the 
Spring; or by Reaſon of their lying out in Cluſters, 
then the beſt Way is to enlarge it, and 10 binder tem 
to warm that Seaſon; for the young Hive-would' turn to 
ſmall Acboufft, *having®ſhott” Time to Work; but the 
Bees thus kept together Will make the old Hive a good 
one. el: 0 ett en e aida _ ON IR # 
163. If they do not ſwarm before the End of Fupe, 
you had beſt take this Way, unleſs they have been kept 
back with bad Weather, and you live among Muirs'and 
Meadows: Ini this ' Caſe, if they go off in the flrſt 


© 2. 114 IS. 


fully, 0H EQ £12 


' * * f , 3 r N I os 9 Fe TREYE * 2 4 RAY. 
down with Nettles,” or other Things. 1 fever found 
che Advantage of this, tho" I do not diſſwade ffofff it. 
The moſt effectual Remedy that I Rn ow of iskeep ing the 


ad keeping ſtrong Hives over Year, that they may be 


2 the firſt hot Weather, they then make way; but When 
> 55 the Weather grows ſo very warm, that they are not able 
85 ; F 82 _ —— c / err 27; l 
19 1 0 ſtay within, and yet are not ready to fwarm, then 
n out they ly ut i of Um Ot BH ot FI OH e 

. „ g F 6 : 1 
q 3 7752 ; x I | i +; © Ls 1 1 1 2 „ 
185 165. If your Top- Swarm has got good Weather, and is 


cl Jet a great Deal of the Seaſon to come, then you Thould 


ug © e enlarge 


they are allowed to hang in a Cluſter, they are apt to 


Week of Jul, they may do well, for the Swarm Win 
de large, and the late Flowers will provide them plenti | K. 
5 nn „ 8 


164. When they ly out in Cluſters, Ion ſeep them 


Winter-covers upon Hives, as I formerly "mentioned, _ 


Con- teddy ; for a Swarm ſeldom lies out in Cluſters in 
„ble Beginning of the Seaſon, becauſe, beibg ready againſt 


full with Combs, and threng with: Bees, and tftere ß 


42 The R ACTIS N 
enlarge it, to prevent Swarming, which, ſhould not be 
ſuffered. II the Seaſon. is advanced to the Middle 0 
* Auguſt, or farther, and yet you. ate afraid that your Hiye 
A ſwarm, then you ſhould take five or ſix Bits of Wogd, 
| ©  JInchthick, or a little larger, put them under; the Hue, 

at equal Piſtanccs; and put Clay all around to fill;up-th 
Vacuities, which will give them more Air, and When 


f 


working Time is over, theſe may be removed; but 
If the Hive is full by the End of Jung, or Beginning a 
July, you may enlarge it three or four Inches, -thick 
concerning the Removal of this larger Eek, you ſhall he 
adviſed = I come to ſpeak in general of the te- 
166, Some chuſe Eels gf one Kind, ſome of av 
tber. straw made Iike che three or four loweſt Rouyd 
an Hive does pretty well when well wrought, 0. 8 
Wooden Machine made by a Couper, of the Dimen- 
ſion of the Mouth or Bottom of the Hive. Others tale 
à Sie ve or Riddle Rim, bend it till it comes to- the ax 
act Diameter of the Hive, and then fix it; but, becauſe 
"tis difficult to make an Hive ſtand upon it, a better Wij 
is to put two Rims together, one within another, which 
Makes a. broader | Foundation for the Hivi to Gaal on, 
but tlie beſt I know is made thus: Take a Piece of Deal: 
board, of an Inch Thickneſs, ſufficient Length, and 
what Deepneſs you pleaſe ;, then take a Hand-ſaw, and 
at every half Inch Diſtance w it; almoſt thro', which 
will make it bend into a Circle of what Dimenſion you 
think fit, if your Eek is deep, there is no Fault input 
ting Croſsꝛſticks into it, the better to fix the Combs. 
1867. When, you have made your Eek ready, and 
baue cut the. Poor- way in it, you mult have an Af 
 fiſtant,;, one of you muſt liſt the Hive, and the other f I 
put the Eek under it. The beſt Time ſor this Open- I f 
tion is, when the Bees are throng, at Work, then, the I 1c 
Hive being emptieſt, the fewer will be killed, and you i © 
will be in the leſs Danger; of being hurt, for: they ate f ® 
nale ot then ſo injurious as when they are idle, and imme k 
e an 
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BE E-M: ANT 
168. Tf you have given your Hive cle ek; and 
the Weather proves to be ſo very bad, chat they:gert 
{led; then tis beſt to take it away, 
r make them cold in Winter, and deſayso their 
ſwarming in the next Summer. Phe & Way to da this, 
is, (aſter: removing the Clay, 
Places; and make the Hive ſtand the fltmer) toendeavour 
to get 2 Wier or ſtrong Pack-threed/betwixt the. Hive 
ind-tthe Eck; with either of theſe you may cut off th 
Combs, and carry off the Eek; but ſupport 
with Bits! of Wood, half an Inch. high, that the.Combs 
leſt may be thereby kept from the Board or Stone? 
169. poke in generatof the: killing of Drones lere 
I hall be more particular: Don't begin to Kill then, 
till the Top-Swarm. be gone offzcleft that: 
Flight of it ; but immediately thereaſter put ai(Crape 
or thin Cloth over your Hat, to keep 
from your Face, and yourſelf otherwiſe in Armoury the 
belt Way you can; dreſſed for the Purpoſe, ſit dow 

the Side of an Hive, about Eleven o Clock, th 
ofdinity Time of their coming out, and with a good 

ſharp Table niſe, you may kill at one Down ſitting — 
of them. than would fill a Scots Chopin Stou Stou 
may repeat for ſeveral Days ſucceſſively, 
you may judge, whether it be an exſpcHilnies forma Five 
idle Deſtroyers, who, as far a8 L 
Is it not 


to maintain ſo 
could ever diſcover, are good ſor nothing. 
plain, that an Hive that has caſt two or three Times li- 
berally, muſt be in Hazard of being deſtroyed by theſs 
Gluttons, tlio in a ſtrong Hive their —— is let 
perceptible? e IR Orr 

170. When theſs idle $ 


ing and deſtroy 
" if ur 4 bran 2 


Fa +64 8111 1 1 my tf Aer! 
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ing the Honey. 


applled te fill up 


eee are allowed 60 
the End of July, or lo, when the Workinp*bees 
give over hatching; fall ſeriouſly to tke gathering Ho- 
hey, and then kill them of their o.] Accord, theſe 2 
wnveniencies follow, / 1}. They are all the while W 
aaly. The Working 
them; ene g W 


55 
— it 


void 


the Hive 


protract the 
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| Pi them Wers them out; and ſtinging ſome of them to 


he a hard and tedious Taſk, conſidering theivaſt Num- 
bers oſ them in an Hive; they therefore take another 


do, or chave more Bees. to perſorm it. 
ſerve the uppermoſt of thꝭ Boxes full of Drones, with 
Month of June, and the Beginning of July; but when 


you Il ſee only Working- bees, hut if pau raiſe it in the 


galerie l 


Death; but ab to take this Wav — them all, would 


Yds © - 32 md AR. 


Methad. The Bees go up among the Combs; and de. 
feod the Honey tilliahey. ſtarve the Dremes;r which for 
a: Time; diverts them from gathering Honey, but aj 
Hive, weak of Working · bees, is often of themſelyes 
Jearce able to overcome them; that this is the moſt 
common Way the Workirig· bees take of killing the 
Nrones, will. appear Ry if n make theſe Ry: 
ing Obſervations. 

519171. af Yow'll il an 4 io! this eh 
ed, it will be making very: ſmall Progreſs in working 
for few. Bees remain ſor it, when ſo many are employed 
as aforeſaid; and one not experienced will be urprif 
alto find this Hiye-doing,:ſo! little; when others in the 
ſume Garden are ſo buſy. The Reiſon wheteof i is, that 
they either have not ſo mach of this killing Work to 


923 OS — SO Kyo, — [© 


472. (2d. If you look into Galſs-hives, Down 


few, if any Working! bees among them during: all the Wl 
the Time of Killing comes on, you'll ſee their Stations 
quite changed, the Drones all in the loweſt, and' ths 
Working-bees 1 in the bigheſt. 1 ei Þ 

173. 3d. If you lift up the Edge of a common Hive 
in the Month of June, or in the Beginning of Fil, 


Killing- time aforementioned, you'll ſee the Drones lying 
on the Board or Stone with their Faces downward. 

4 174, 4th. When you kill them in June, you'll find 
the Kniſe cut them eaſily, and that they are ſo full of 
Honey, that the Working · bees throng about them, and 
ſuck. it out of them, but when you kill them at the 
Time when the Bees themſelves Kill them, i they are dry 
and, withered, and have' no Honey i in them. [Nay, Im for 
o Ppinion, that the Working-bees kill the Drones with 


greater 


* 


greater Faſe than one would imagine, being perſwatled, 


Wing, as you. ſee is their ] Cuſtom; they have a Way off 
communicating Poiſon to them, which proves deadly, 


175. From what is ſaid, 'tis plain! That if you have 
not killed your Drones until the Work ing: bees begin to 
do it; the beſt Way is to lift up the Edge of the Hive 
at Night, to ſweep out theſe Drones with any Thing 
convenient, to put down the Hive again, and to ſhut 
the Entry of it immediately, Killing them as they ſeek 
to get in, which makes ſhort Wok... een 
176. If you live in a Soil of Ground, dry and early; 
when the Flowers are gone, Which will probably hap» 
pen in the End of July, or Beginning of AHuguſt, carry 
your: Hives, .efpecially! the weak ones, to a; muiriſſ 
Place, at leaſt a Mile's Diſtance, that the Bees may ſeed 
on the Flowers of the Heath, and late Meadows or 
Hin d, that ic, kept Graſs; and, when they have given 
over Work, bring them home again; or, if you live in 
2 muiriſh Place, carry: them in the Spring to a dry and 
early Soil, and bring them back when the Flowers are 
me.. 1 dart Hs e 30 bad ot e end 

177. The NMatarnl. Hiſtory, I\have mentioned, takes 
ions Notice, that it was the Practice in Egypt, Greece, Italy 
-the che Country of. Julieri, and tliat it is the Cuſtom- of 
France, even at this very Time, to travel with Bees far 
Jive and near, by Land and by Water. The Accounts are 
— ham 0 ane an agg Nov Jkt ann 
the 178. Here, one reading the Manuſcript, made a Rex 
ying mark, which 1 muſt allow to be juſt: You have-raiſed: 


find to gratify it; and beſides the Story, (for I have read it) 


of not only entertaining, but may be uſeful; borrow it, 


and continued: he, -for he has it from others, and wholoeyer. 
the ites next upon the Subject, will poſſibly take ſame. 
dry Thing from you. My Objection was, that the Accaunt 
m vas long, and that I could not abridge it, without loſing 
with I bane Part of the Meaning of the Author; and the Beau; 
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that when. they; grip them bythe Leg, or Rdatiofi the, 


in the ſame: Way that Spiders da to Flie. 


ty of his Expreffions; Then take it all, teplied he, 
u'Il find it the beſt Way: So. hoping; yau'I be af this 
his Opinion, vou have:the Story as folldws - 
OY (4779. Eugen. Spite of the Ignorance and Ruſticity 
which have got Poſſeſſion of gt, there remain in 
it ſeveral Foot · ſteps of the Induſtry and Skill of the 
ancient Egyptiant. One of their moſt admirable Con- 
© trivances is, their ſending ann unlly, the Bees into di 
<:difkant Countries, in order to get Suſtenance, at a 
Time when they could not ſind any at home, and a- 
<'terwards to bring them back, as the Shepherds ſhould 
** travel with their Sheep, and make them feed as they 
, went along, The Inhabitants of lower Egypt obfary- 
<::d ancientiy, that all the Fruits of the Earth ripens 
edo ſooner in upper Hgypt, than in their Parts, which 
made a: Difference of above ſix Weeks, between: the 
- Countries. Hence they were prornptetl to make 
dotheir Bees, if poffible, reap an Advantage from this 
* Interval; or, in other Words, to procure them Food 
4% Weeks ſooner, man they would have done in their 
A natve Place. The Hxpedient made uſe of by them; 
_ ©:forithe Purpoſe we areiſpeaking; of, is employed in this 
« Age. About the End of October, all ſuch Inhabitants . 
ef Lower Hgypt as pdſſeſs Hives, embak them. on the . 
Nile, and convey tham upon that River, quite to up-. 
eee eee do arrive thither at the Time . 
hen, the Inundation withdra wing, the Lands have bea . 
ſowed, andthe Hlowers begun to bud.“ The Hives having Ws * 
come to this Part of Egypt, are there placed pyramidicatiym . 
Boats prepared for that Purpoſe, after being marked on  t 
dlumbred by the ſeveral Owners who ſet then there. In. 
mir Place the Bees feed in the Field during ſome Days. WE | 
Afterwards when *tis' to be ſuppoſed they 4 got in al W 1 
the Honey and Was that could be met with within tue r |, 
| three Leagues round, their Conduttors tonvey them in the Ie 
ſame Boats,” two or three Leagues Daw, and there + 
keave the laborious Inſects ſo long Time, as is neceſſary fil 
them 1 collect all the Riches an the Spot in queſſim. * 
Thus the nearer they come to the Place of ee 9; 
YI | 3 : 85 this 
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« the Fatth forwards® its Productions, ard! the Places 
« flouriſh in Proportion; ſo that we fflay ther! f of, 
athe Bees, with ſometüng. more Truth! chan ve Ob- 
«ſerve with regard the Ladies; that n 
« up under their Feet!” Twffie) about the Begin ge, 
a e after Lee, Trag ld thro! the 50% Lin 275 
of Reypt (Catering due rich Produce Mu He Hen t. 
the Nile) Y thay: uprive at the Mee that 
River trwards the Otean's Whente they ſer out and fürn 
to their reſpective Habitathtn} Fon Care iPtuken; be. Jet 
dn 2 in a" Roll of Rygpiſter, every Diftridd from 
ROTAY. 9 Jes vie in the Beginning of 4þs Seafon, 
their Number r, and the Nun br of the pur fufüf Prout 
who Jent' them; ar likewiſe the Mark or . Aulaber of the 
Bin, in iubich they were Place. e ng: 70 their fe- 
vii abftrations'®. bor 7 me e ed Agog * 
de lar. et mut be a ane lar Sp ele to a 
© Trivellet, to view whole Fleets of Bees, failing pom-" 
« pouſſy on his noble River. Cleopatra's Fleet which 
5 vert to meet. Mar Anthony was more gaudy i indeed, 
but chen it did not reflect ſo much Honour on the 
« Vaderſtanding of the E gyptions.” But L aye heard 
af ſometlung ſtill more ingenious, with'vegard' to: our 
© Inſes5 if we may credit what we are Told in "Spectacle 
«de la Nature +. Tis there declared, that the Eg p-, 
* tins had found the Setret of giving an Education to 
« Bees, ſuch as few Aviriials are capable of acquiring : 
That they had Shepherds, who led them to Fiſture,' 
in the fame Manner as 4 Shepherd leads his Flock; 
* that the Bees more tractable than the laſt metitioned” 
Animals were prompted merely dy a Whiſtle, to 
leave their Hives, of return to them; to go from on 
Meadow to another; to fly to the Banks of a \Rivu-' 
let; in ſhort to follow their Leader; from Villige to to 
Gi "Village :whither ſoever he my think , form pal 
H 180. E 275 


4 Deſcription of Egypt; 11 5 Pub a. -: 
I Tem. III. Page 37. in vi Engliſn a Ki 
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5 A. ever, notwithſtanding theſe venerable. Authorities, 


| ce to the Netiong; of the Vulgar, rather than apreeably 
« becauſe human Sciences are of little Conſequence £ 


256 bt is not the only Country in which our lnſedts are 


8 Eugen. be en AVE heard this Relation, or 73 
« ther little Romance; 1 remember that the Author 
it quotes, to a his Aſſertion, a Paſſage ſrom the 
k Prophet, 1ſatoh *, and another from St, ral. - How. 


* believe We may. 9 the Truth of this Aſlertion; 
«and. apply this. Whiſtle to Sailors concerning the Mz. 
* deen of Boats; I mean, that it was uſed about 
« failing s and other Ways to to ect the Leben Man. 
4 ners, rather, than govern the Re. A 
181% Car. But, Eugenio, if "Iſaiah declares th 
1 very Words mentioned in. Spedfacle. ue d Mal 

< metbinlts ae cannot but give Credit to them. Do 

« you conſider that tis a ſacred Writer who denk 
182. Eugen. bear no leſs Reverence to this divine 
« Book than St. Ferom did; and will obſerve to 500 

r (after him) that many Things are told in Scripture, 
44 comformably to the Opinion which: prevailed in tat 
44. Age; and not to the moſt exact Truth +, . The {fs 
« cred; Writers expreſs. themſelves ſometimes ſuitable 


< to the Accuracy of Phyſicks; and for this Reaſon, 


with regard to the Knowledge of Juſtification and 
« Sandtification ;,\ which is the only End propoſed: by 
e the; Almighty i in giving us the Scriptures. Bees, in 
ce our. Age, would not be capable of receiving ſuch an 
« 3 and *tis more than probable, that tho 
« of paſt./Fimes were not better qualified to learn; than 

our preſent Inſects. But to reſume our Subject. 2 


made to travel. Hlexander de Montfort tells us that , 
the Halians, who, live near the Banks of the Po, treat 
the Bees im much the fame Manner as the Egypt 1 
* that gs 1505 wann, nod convey. lm 
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to the Neighbourhdod oſ the Mountains of Piedmont 
„that, in Proportion as the Bees gather in their Har- 
« yeſt, the Boats, by growing heavier, ſink the deeper 
4 jintò the Water; 20 that the Water-men determine 


« from hence, when their Veſſels are loaded ſufficiently; 


„ and that tis Time to carry 1 back to the h | 


GC, whence they came. Mn ABI i e | 
183. Clar. © This proves to ny how exceedingly 


«. bonthood of a great River, when their Fields are not 
« yeryabundantinFlowers;orſi ufficientzo:ſuppo rt our In- 
« ſes during every Seaſon. Iconceive — taking 
l alittle Voyage upon « River, and enjoying the Spring 
« of a dry Country, with the, Autumn of a fat ſh dy 
„oil, nay thus. be ſupported the Year round.) But in 
6 order to do this; the Owners of Hives muſt live near 


4 have not ſuch an üdvantage. „ en. 


carriage. Columellu informs us, That the Creets con. 
2 lantly conveyed every Lear Bees, from AHehnia to 
Attica; and this becauſe; that at the Time that the 
Howers in Achate are gone, thoſe of Attica began to 
* blow.” Montfort: relates; That the People of the 
Country of Fuliers' uſed the ſame Practice; and that, 
Hat à certain Seaſon of the Lear, they carried Bees to 
+ the Foot of Mountains covered with Thyme, and that 
* of the wild Kind. L, indeed, borrow theſe Inſtances 
from remote Times and foreign Countries ; but as 
people are apt to ſubſtract many Things from theſe 
" Relations > I muſt give Jou an Example of what is 
done among ourſel ves, in the Centre of France, and 
* of which you yourſelf may be Eye- witneſs. One of 
* thoſe Men born for then improvement of Arts, and 
* whoſe Name deſerves to be tranfmitted to Poſterity, 
© Mr. Proutaut makes his Bees travel like the Greeks 
*.of Achaia. This : ingenious Artiſt has ſet up a Ma- 


; - ſaute, for ig in the Dioceſe. oy Ot. 
893 6 cans , 
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4 adbantageous it is for Perſdns to live in the Neigh- 


* navigable River; otherwiſe what J juſt now deſcribed 
„wuld defeated; and-you know that many! Places 


184. Eugen. This Defect may be ſupplied by Land. | 


Manner does your Induſtrious Artiſt act on this 0c- 


, quainted him with the Method; by whichi the Greets 


| %\leahs,; und there keeps aicgreat! Number of, Hines, 
2 orl ſcarcx ee eee, A Merino are 


Inbout the Beginning of Auguſty, as knowing that they 


"of! 185. Aar. o I can eaſily conceive, that Hip es may 


the jolting of the Vehicle; they're: made 


** PFhreeds of which are very wide: Then they turn up 


mall Pack-thteed, obſerving to wind it ſeveral Times 
« Purpoſe,.as many Hives as it will hold; The Hives 
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This Spot is one of thoſa in whighoBlewers become 


*:ſeen-:after- the Corn is ripened o He then oftndgchis 
Bees to Beauce, or Le Gdtinoss,; in caſe it has tan · 
ed in thaſe Parts. This Journey i is about T henty 
* Miles, which he makes them take. But, : if-he:ton- 
*icludes-that:the Bees could not meet, in either af thek 
Countries, wherewith to employ themſelves adm. 
*.tageouſly,, beihas then carried them into wvalogne;/z 


there will meet with a great many Fields of Buck-yheat 
Fein Flower, which will continue: de till about the Eng 
ol Septeniber iy mn a din Vb eb ett 


6. be carried toda great Diſtande in Boats, This Car. 
* riage! is gentle, and can hurt Bees very little. an But 
<, then, methinks, the conveying of them by Land 
« muſt be attended with many Difficulties. In bat 


N caſibn? T-preſurne that he. is nat ſo polite as ta con- 
, vey our Inſects in a Caach or Litter lin)! { 
„% 186. Rugen. The antignt Hiſtorians had notiac- 


uſed to ſend away their Bees by Hand: But here fol 
*-lows his Contrivance, which he practiſes with Succels: 
* The firſt Care is, to examine thoſe: Hives, ſome: of 
«.,whoſe Honey: conibs might bet broken or ſeparated;i'by 
flllone to the 
4 other, and againſt the Partitions of the Hive, by mean 
* {mall Sticks, which may be diſpoſed differently; 20 
* Occaſion ſhall how. This being done, every Hivt is 
ſet upon a+Packinp-Glothy or: ſamething like it, the 


* the Sides of this Cloth, and lay them on the Out. fe 
of each Hive; and tie them together with a Piece of 


round; they aſterwards place in a Cart, built for that 
et arc 


fare ſet tuo and two the Length oh the Cart; r 
« theſe others are placed, which: make, as it Were, 8 
«ſecond Laq ur Bet of Hives, Theſe muſt be always 
4, put tapſyttur v yiz qtis ſox the ale of the Honey-cgnjhe, 
and io f chem the better, that.the Hives are,dilpolyd 
« aſter this manner; for ſuch as have no Honey co bs, 
«x very ſmall ones, are placed in their natural Sityas 
th tion: Care muſt be taken in this Stowage, not ce 
* dge;Hivediop;pp another; it being eflentially Nee 
* fary for Bees to have Air, and tis far,this;Reaſon thay 
they are wrapped up in a 'coaple Gloth, the Threeds 
#,olyhich were wove very wide, in prder thati the, jp 
my have a free Paſſage, and qualiſy the violent ew 
«which, theſe Inſacts raiſe: in / their Hiyes, eſpeciall go 
* when they maye.- about very tumultuouſly, as oftany 
happens in theſe Carts. Thoſe uſed for: this Parpoſe; 
* af ous bold from thirty to forty eight Hives, 
* ſoon as all are thus ſtowed, the Caravans ſet outs ; If 
* the Seaſons is ſultry, they travel only in the Night g; 
hut, in cool Days! they make a proper; Advantage,ok- 
them. ,You'll-imagine, that they don't ride Paſt.j 


C 


The Honſes muſt;npt be permitted even to trot ; they; 
{are led ſlawly, and through the ſmootheſt Roads If a-, 
{,ny;Hives are void of Honey-eombs.; or have ngt ſuf⸗ 
*kcient to ſupport the Bees during their Journey, which, 
*.1s more than of one Day, they, are made to ſtay in che: 
Flace where they happen to be. The Sort of OW: 
are ſpeaking of; care, taken out of the Cart; and axe fer; 
upon the Ground; and after removing the Pack- oletha 
an Aperture, is made at the Bottom of every Hipe, 
Aby which, the Bees iſſue forth, in order t de 
lhemſelves Proyiſtons abroad. The, firſt Field they: 
come to ſeryes as an Inn to theme In the Evening, 
' 25 ſoon as they are all returned, the Hives ate ſunt: 
© Up, and being: placed again in the Cart they proceed 
in their Joufney. When the Caravan is arriveq; at- 
the Journey?s' nd, the Baskets are ſet up and do.] 
in the Gardens, or. in Fields adjacent to nen 2 
TT „ 
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of different Peaſants,” who for a very final! Row? 
uundertake to look after them „ $12 
187. Tis now Time to think what Hives to keep, 
and what to kill; you know I have been all along ad: 
viling you to preſerve tlie beſt, as thoſe chat will tum 
10 mne peſt Account next Vear. When you have killel 
the! Worſt, in early Places in Auguſt, in later in Sep. 
ienber! and in general when they have given over 
Werk, you ſhould immediately take Care of the Prefer 
vation df the Rernainder. E 8 012850 18 f * if! v2 
->2y88! Whenever you find your Bees giving ovek 
Work, begin 10 leſſen the Entries to their Hives by 
grees: This is a very neceſſary Thing in chis Time 

of. th& Tear; for :f the Weather is-fine, and the pro- 
viſion ſcarce, the Stronger, as I have faid, will plunder 

the Weaker': ' To remedy which in the Beginning, the 
ſtraitening of the Doors is the beſt Expedient. 

1 1845 If you-ineline to keep! an Hive that you ſuſped 

to b Mak, this is the proper Seaſon for feeding it, whicl 

ve may do with the! Preg of the: Honey of thoſe you 
have* killed, obſerving the Directions I gave concem- 
ing his Matter for the Spring; only you are not now to 

Wel them a Doſe, and then to wait ta know by the 
Weather,” if it is neceſſury to give them any more; but 
you-ate to conſider what they will want, and to give it 

in Hoſes, until N got all you deſign; yet iſ at 

ay Time you ſind Honey left over Night, you mult 
remove it next Morning, and give them no more for & 
Night WO» 0s dene * eee e ee 
5190. If you find it neceſſary to remove the Exks you 
put to your Hives, this is the Time for it; if to con. 
tus them, to plaiſter up the Joinings; - and all around 
the Mouth of every Hive, to keep the Rain from get 
ting in. en, <1 BE 28017 4 
191. When theſe Things are done, your Hives al 
very dry, and the Weather yet good; you muſt fit them 
for the Winter by putting Covers kn ro or remov- 
ing dem to your Bec · houſe, to be hereafier-deſcribed. 
ee ee e, 
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192. E have now brought my young Pragitioner 


. the whole Year with his Bees, have endeavoured 
to give him ſuch Directions as are neceſſary ſor every 
Seaſon, and when I. have advanced any Thing that f 
have not ſully experienced, I have told him ſo, in Hopes 


that others may make further Diſcoveries, Directions | 


are indeed neceſſary for a young Beginner, but | 
tion is the Life of all Buſineſs, the more he views 
conſiders theſe wonderful and highly profitable Creatwes, 
he will the ſooner learn the Husbandry of them, and, be- 
come the ſooner and. the better qa. to give Direg 
tions to others concerning . them. 13 * 
193. To ſuch as may be afraid to attempt this Part 
of Husbandry, by 15 e and ſo different Tub s and 
9 1 ay. 288 1 Moin 21 41 
iſt, There i is no oe Way of coming: to the 
a of any Thing of this Sort, without the Help 
of a great many Directions and Cautions: When yon are 
reducing them to Practice, you will, on Occaſion: find 


Ve for every one of them, and poſhbly. wiſn for more: 
It is, without doubt, the Fault of the other Books upon 


this Subject, that they ſpend too much of the Readers 


Time, being ſwelled with the ſpeculative Part, which 


enhances their Price, and give too few, and too general 


Directions; both which Errors I have endeavoured to 
woid in this ſmall, Treatiſe, that it may be the more 


generally nſeful, and become the rend of the mean - 


er Sort, on a ſmall Expence. bote - mo! 


195. 24, Tho' there are many ſuppoſed Caſes 2 
Objections, which may never fall in your Way, a 


& here; yet when any Thing extmordinary beſals * : 


in your Management, and perplexes you, you will then 
be glad of Directions concerning them. Lou know tis 
eaſy to manage Husbandry of any Kind, when the Se- 
ſon and Circumſtances combine to favour our Dex 
een; but when tis-otherwiſc, and Things begin to go 

aoſs to our Wiſhes, then the Skill of the —— 


6 known by applying Rules Gujtable to ie Occurrences 
Aber 


* 
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195. 80 


* 1 


a” . 


Death fer it, is ſo far inexceptioflable, that I like the 


beſt Seaſons. How-then can you expect any grearShare 


Jon that I have adviſed my young Beginner to keep al- 


. * | : l N 
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1 196. 8o far am from thinking, that this Hugg 


and parts 
, add 2 few 


„ wh bus rim 1 
197. 1 own*the Invention is curiots, and Wat de 
Deſign to ſhew'a Way how to ſhire of the Fruft of the 
Bees Labours with them, without puttitig tllem 0 


1 +» 


Humanity of it, and wiſh'I could find it as profitable as 
it is merciful. The Favourers of this Invention alledge 
that when there is fo great à Number of them in 
one Family, they turn to much better Account, that 
in the ordinary Way: F ſhall endeavour to ſhew, thit 
the Ends they prope are not obtained by their Method. 
198. ½. Fm afraid 'tis found by Experience, thi 
Bees, eſpecially” in this Country exn' do little mor 
than maintain themſelyes' thro” the Year, even in the 


of their Honey without Killing them ? Tis for this Rex 
ways his richeſt Hives Ver Vear; becauſe: ſome Seaſons 


2 „ 8 | W 3 ä . 
will put the beſt of them'ito-# Pinch. bf OF F 


199, 2d. The Method ſeems'contrary to their Way 
of doing; for they lay their Eggs and hatch their Young 
in the middle Parts '6f the Combs and Hives, where 
by they get them the better ſurrounded and defended 
againſt all Hazards and Inconveniencies, and by the 
greater Heat there, than more out ward ly, they get them 
the ſooner and fafer hatched; yet T ſhall not deffy,' thit 
in the warm Months of June and July, Mr. Wak DER may 
have ſeen ſome of the Brood in Ceſhꝭ at the Windows ; but; 
1 think every one of the Family fhould knew beſt whit 


Part to act when they ate all in one Houſe together; 
whereas when they are obliged to perform this Offies * 


two 


J | * 


- 


ting too much Generation work upon. 


B EHE MA ST EN 5 


two! er Age diſtinct Boxes, they. are not eapible to x- 

ecute it ſo well. 14 
200. 34. Tis difficult; and ſometimes impoſſible, to 

keep them from>ſwarming or caſting.” / bite 


20144th: The Honey you get this Way is boch ve very 17 


little in Quantity, and very” bad in Quality; being 
of young Bees, Bee - bread, and de Sauk as yon com- 
monly find in old Hives. ee e 


202. 5%. Seeing it is Seiden, that the Thriving 


nd-Succeſs"'of the whole dep ends on the Welfare 

a ſingle Bee; the Sovereign, T Bandy think tis too great 
a Riſk to hazard à numerous Colony,” and ſo great 2 
Stock upon his ſingle Liſe; beſides; it ſeems to be put - 
him: Tho“ iy! 
Opinion is, that the Product of Bees is much berter, in 
Proportion, when there is a' greater Nurniber of them 
ogether, than hen there are but few, yet 1 do not Tay, 
but ve may exteed, eſpecially when they are diſpoſed 
n three diſtinct Families. Then the Sovefelgn can nei 
tber have fo diſtin Knowledge of what his: Subjects are 
wing, nor can they be ſo eafily ſatisfied, as otherwiſe, 


of his Welfare; which Uneaſineſs on both Sides will; nb 
doubt, give them great Diſquiet, and oblige them to tra- 


vel frequently from one of theſe Apartments te another, 

which muſt exceedingly retard their Work. 
203. 1 might advance ſeveral other Arguments a- 

Rinſt this Way of Colonies, ſuch as the Difficulty f 


getting the Bees to ſeparate from the Honey, when y 


take away a Box from them, which is not ſo ger doe 2s 
the Favourers of that Project would make you' believe 
but I ſuppoſe I have ſaid enough, to diſpoſe you to think 
Wice, before you hazard much upon it, and theſe who 
ae of another Opinion may try the Experiment when 
they pleaſe ; I wifh thoſe; who have done it, have fairly. 
computed, and fully confideted the Difference of the two 
Ways before they recommended Colonies. 1 come now 
to my general” Queſtions, een I told you? were partly 


TR; and partly uſeſu. 
SY AAA 85 1 1. 10407 vn. Whe 
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66 _ The Practical _ 
20. 1ſt. Whether are they young or old \Beex'whici 
make up young Hives ? ee 
22057. Anſu. A young Hive conſiſts of a Mixtute of 
both, and tis beſt. for the common Good, uhen be 
Compoſition it pretty equal; ſor. when too many y 
Bees come off to the young Hive, then the old Hue 
conſiſts almoſt wholly of old ones, and then in the En 
of July, when the old Bees die, you will ſometimes. 
ſerve an old Hive, that looked very promiſing and thris 
ing aſter Swarming, ſuddenly come almoſt to nothing. 
206. On the other Hand, you will find a youy 
Swarm. in} a hopeful Way, of making a ſtrong Hive fx 
tanding out the Winter, which yet will, by and by 
3 fruſtrate your Expectation, when the old Bees die; for 
F - thereby their Number is ſo impaired, that they ate not 

I able to do much good for that Seaſon. 0 
207. Thus it is plain, that when a Swarm conſiſts 
near an equal Number of young and old Bees, both the 

old Hive and itſelf. bids faireſt to thri e. 

208. 2d. How long do Bees live? 

209. Anſw. The Bees that are hatched in the Spri 
live until next Lear about the End of 7uhy. Heut 
is, that tho' your Hive he very throng, and apper 
daily increaſing, yet when this Time of Mortality 

comes, you will find them conſiderably decreaſe. 
210. The Reaſon why they are more ſenſibly. obſer 
ed to die at that, than any other Time, is, Becauſe the 
greateſt Part of them are hatched in the Spring, and ſ 
they come to die in greateſt Numbers in that Seaſon: Tie 
reſt of the Summer their Hatching is more - gradud 

and ſo their Death is not ſo perceptible. 
211. What was advanced near the Beginning of thi 
Treatiſe concerning an Hive of Bees, who have loſt thei 
King in Winter, Or Spring, their dwindling to nothing 
by the End of July, is a, Proof that they are no long 
lived; befides, if you view your Hive in the Beginnity 
of July, you'll eaſily: perceive great Numbers of then 
_ with Symptoms of old Age about them, having tht 
1 Down worn from off their Back, and their Wings - 


ah. 
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14 1 but ir u obſerve them in Aug after the dyin 

5 5 15 25 youll ſee awd ſuch l of old 1 6. 

ol bout them N eb yo g 

"the 212. IH my Readers l be inks [iticfied con- 

dung cernit this Matter, they may look. what Dr: ; WARDER 

Hive Wl ſays uf the Head, t 8 en e 


Eu 213. 34. Whether is it beſt to keep amel ora young 
Ach Hive; and how long may am Hive be kept: 
brir- 214. 4n/iv. I have already given you's general Di- 
9. cb to keep the ſtrongeſt, whether old or young; and 


ſhall not here reſume the Reaſons ; but When es "Que 


0 

210 lion is betwixt a young and an old Hiye of equal 

d by Weight; then T ariſwer, * tis beſt to keep the 77 one, and 
; for that for theſe(Reaſons, *'1/7 The young one afford 


you the beſt Honey, by very far. 2dly. The old Hive 
vill yield you as gbe + Product, Which 1 think will de- 
temine you to keep it. i 
'-2i5. As to the Cond Ba patt of the Queſtion, T anſwer,” 
That I do not know from Experjence how long an Hive 
may be kept; but I am of Opinion, that it may be pre- 
erted a long Time; for tis plain from what has been 
ſid, That it does not labour under the W | 
generally believed, that the Bees grow old and lazy ; 


mini being made appear, that they are as young in an old 
= Hive as in a young one. 
biel 216. Thus you ſee; that, by keeping old Hives, 


you have this Advantage, that you get Virgin-honey 
for many Years together, Which will give you more Pr ofit 
if you ſell it, or Pleaſure if you eat it, than the many 
of the old Hives would do, and yet the old Hives will 
ſerve full as well for Propagation'; but yet, if the ſame 
Hive is kept for many Years, the Combs will become 
black and thick, with the Skins left by the young Brood, 
theStraw of the Hive will be apt to rot and become muſty, 
and theſe muſt prove inconvenienr, offenſive, and in- 
fectious to the Bees; as alſo the Sticks within the Hive 
vill moſt probably fail, and become inſufficient for 1 8 
porting the Weight they have to bear. _ 
8 410. What Weather is beſt for Bees? 
: 218. e. 


5 
= 


= 3 ſe to them, and afford them the moſt of thei 


68 a PRACTICKUE F 
3218, Auf. Calm warm Weathex with, fe: Shoe 
now and then: Wind is very deſtragtive tp, them, n 
only by retarding them in their Work, but it even beatz 
Wan Walls and Trees, Ge. ꝓnd kill many d 
them; Cold Weather pinches. them {o that they-canu 
go abroad, and when they do, they find pat: thek lowers 
228 e ſor Hlongy: e. Wax, asſvhen the yam 
ams of the Sun play: up e. ang, ad) Shale ü 
Moiſturg which, is fit for their I Lute 
52 190 Soft, Showers likewiſe. — . moch to,thei 
4 1 eſpecially in Soils char are-agtmurallydg 
Kad, andy. Auer 12 Draught che Flowers g ⁰]ꝗ³ 
and parched...tbat their Mader e quit dried up,.te 
Bed md little Proviſion abroad, and ©-;mgkec ſmall 
rogreſs,z, byt where the:Spil,3s-naturally:moill, ad tf 
870 8i;dy.;Draught are but rerely V felt. Sudden violent 
howers of Rain, but eſpecially Hail, is. verge prend 
1 them; e warm:Blink of $ynrſhine. in ie 


ab 
| ming 0 55 an — a. plump Shower ſurpriſes them, 


4 y periſp, eſpecially i i 
is 1 „0 oO t if dt, blows ſan on 
Pins the e n Age this will 1 
da eee F them, 5-9 6 oilad vile 
4 20. . What Fie Ids and Flowers Field them meh 
and be of for Honey. ? Shs „ 8 4.28 99 
221. Ani. There,are,d ifferent 1 1 inthe) i 
renee , that afford them, Plenty-for; both, Hop 
270 Work, ſach as, eatly, in che Spring, the,Bloſamsd 


ns Bhſhes, Sallows,; Roſe-mary, the Plane-tre 
ch „ 25 70 as, I remember, are al tho 


Food, oy Fork. early in the Year, tho! there Fang 
that cannot be 1 got Ply. as Qrocuſes; black 
; F 1 Imperial Crohn, „ Scurvy Grass. Wall n. 
e wa ee, all Flowering Heſorci 
1 5 7 ct Thr Fr 
1 The, e ones that ſucceetivare, the wil | 
Maultard, which is the Chief, the Apple, Pear, and other f er 
Fruit - trees, White Cloyer, Woad, Poppies, Guy tar l. 
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Sage, Hyſop,* { 0 

9 r 3 ; Ks Ag meas 
223. The . _ 6f Summer ant nt 
Hatvelt, tlie Pfincipal ones ate Heath, Rag 40 
Hans Tete; and 4 e cen | 
Meadow: grout} aud hained or ke s 2, 
abſerved, that tho''thoſt of thelt Flo ld 
the Flowers of Harz, 3 ns op opal y 
tem afford; on y Honey, ſur ſuch as Clover, Gooſp- 
Ind Thytnd 570) 27 9555 59 20 40 
- 93s alt bas vis Haid, tis oy | 
Fields that! ad6und' moſt "with* theſe 1 D 
dſt for Boks] and thus it ic That” ente apts. 


Conttty are deff Jof therm in the Be pinning Gi, 11 12 


and other Places in the End*6P it; fof In 

gen bat, generdlly ſpeaking, 1999; 2 5 

ee in gfatefl f Abiindani the 1 Gt 
landsthe'lateſt”; "becauſe ere be Hatt All 

$' are moſt p ente ; 161 280 2928 W91 

2291 Fer thisReaſoh; f ring lt ive the 5 a 

[Troublezilts remove Hives“ the Sea. co 5 

End of July, when the Flower: s there are gol 

other Place Where 


| or He 
they will find*a great Advantage byit. 880 of Tait de | 


26. This à Gentleman, een af our he ah ry, 
bas practiſed with very 800d Sücceefs, and HP 
that when kt Bees had almoſt given qu gulte & 
ing, becauſe the Flowers Were gone; 1 Jon, Us 
ſporting them to Meadows or Cad r ir 50 
ſet to Work-again. as brill, as Ever. Nr 


22). För this Reaſon,” When he ved oh, 525 3 


wat, he Aled to catry hig Top-ſwarms, the very Night 
they were bived, to Tort Places convenient for M urs 
and Meadows, 'where he all the em to, Tg agil hs 
Seaſon of their Waking was/over ; 

228. He had two 77 Ik es by remoyin e young 
Swarms rather than the old” Hives, 1 ring he were 
cheſt carried, being lighter. >dly.. 15 were not. in 
Ward: of on the Way Home again, which an 
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d ones do, if they are not removed. to aus Die 

V2 leads me to the ſixth Queſtion, 8. j 

229. flth, To what, Diſtance will Bees fly for Foo? 

3 ab An w. They commonly fly to a Mil 's Diſtance; 
and ſo 


etimes two, as thoſe who live a Mile from Heath, 
y. of ſerve, by the Work their Bees bring home upon 
| cel T1 ighs, when the Heath is bloſſomed. |; You may 
92 pretty well, what Flowers are blown in ihe Field 
ye Wy go not out of your Garden, for the wild Muſtard 
Work of a Colour, betwixt yellow and green and 
the it of the Flower PRIN them, eſpecially, their Fore- 
hea 15 e ſame Colour: Broom- bloſſoms. yield bright 
Ließ Wark, and dyes their whole Body that Colou: 
Thi e Heath: affords Wark, of a faintiſh Green, cee 
Jour 5 does not dye their Bodies. | 
N f 31. Bees. have been ſound i in Heaths, at on Mile 
5 ; from any Hive, tho rarely, yet they can make 
Ms from. if they. are obliged to travel a. full a 
000 few Bees goes ſo far. Theſe that g cannot mi 
y. Journeys. in a: Day, the Diſtance, ing ſo — 
5 ey are much pole to Accidents when ſo i 
_—_ 
0 12, The main Deſign of tt 5 Queſtion 8 to know, 
to what Diſtance * tis proper to ee Bees, either v 
revent Fighting, as you was adviſed when treating up- 
pi that H AT Bog, ee Proviſions ainſt Win 
ter, 1 fhall peak thereof as the Gentleman, ju t now men 
tioned, : fays he has Experienced. 
233 The firſt Time he removed Bees, bediene cartel 
them 2 0 half a Mile, he found that a great many of them 
returned, gathered in ;Cluſters upon the; Stakes where 
the Roard ſtood before the Removal, and when they 
could find no Lodging: place, ſome of them made thei 
Way back to their own Hives, but the reſt, in a humble 
Way, begged Quarters from. the Hives left | in the Garden 
unremoved. TS 
2 34. Next Seaſon he removed them a fall Mile, u 
found, that ſome of them ſtill returned, but not in ſuch 
Numbers, as much to weaken , the; Hive or Hives fs 
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BE E-M AST ER. yr 
jet. They hovered about the Place from'whencs'they 
42 ver removed, and frequently reſorted ts the reſt of 'the 
Hives, looking for their own Abode, bat weary of their 
« fruitleſs Endeavours, they took Lodging where they were 
h th, made moſt Welcome. S orb Fheg f e . ee | 
135. The following Seaſon, he tried them at the Di 
ſtance of a Mile and a half, and found a few return e- 
ven from thence. © © Vf 2 Leit c mo £ 
236. From theſe Obſervations he concluded, that they 
may with Safety be removed, if you take them a ful 
Mile off, and that you will find Advantage by taking 
them further; for if you pleaſe to take the Trouble, to 
weigh two of your Hives, and remove one of them as db» 
rected, you will find that which was tranſported much hea- 
vier, in Proportion, than the other upon weighing them a- 
gin. Now I humbly think that this Matter of the'remov 
ing of Bees, has been pretty fully treated of in this and 
the ſormer „ oO T0 DI ag 0 
237. 7th, What Flowers yield beſt Honey? ?: 
238. Anfw. I ſhall not pretend to give my Reader 
full Satisfaction in this Matter, becauſe Þ neither know 
what is the beſt Honey, thoſe pretending Skill in that A 
fair being divided in their Opinions concerning it; nor 
can I tell what Sort of Honey every particular Plower a& _ 
ſords; but 1 ſhall endeavour to inform, what Honey 
gives the greateſt Price in this Country, and what * 
Flowers contribute moſt to the producing of itt. 
239. J told you before that Bean Bloſſoms, wild Mu- 
ſtard, Meadows, hained or kept Graſs, and Heath, afford the 
moſt of our Honey in this Country. According as theſe 
are plenteous or ſcarce, ſo will the Colour of the Honey 
de found to be; that which is whiteſt is thought beſt, 
the ors it receds ſrom that Colour, it is eſteemed the 
vorie. : Ee 75 R ori ab. 5 n 
240. There are two Sorts of wild Muſtard, the one 
commonly called Skeldecks, the other Runches. Some 
Fields will have Plenty of the one, and none of the o- 
they ther, & vice verſa. Skeldocks yield Yellow, Runches 
left, e white Honey, Meadows make white Honey, —_ | 
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abound: among the Corn 7 and where no Heath is near 
will: produce very white Honey. If there is a Mixture 
PFeoellowiſh, but not ſo yellow as if there were no Run 
ũ . e root dT 57 
. {5 84»; In Places here both Runches and Heath 
bound, you may eably in the End of the-Seaſan den 
Fans ne Honey-comb;-the upper Part oſ it of a white 
*Rolgur, the lower, which was laſt filled; and from the 

| Heath, of e-reddiſh Chlour., rf ing No ol 
G 2 In Places where) there were fey Skeldocks;'and 
dot much Heath, but à great Deal of Meadow and kept 
Grad I have ſeen the Honey of a fine: beautiful © 
Jous-batwixt green and whitiſh Yellow; and ſo in diſſe 
4p -en&:Parts, the Colour alters as theſe Flowers prevail. 
„ bbs. Iremember no other Flower, that ſo much l. 
39 : bounds, as to determine the Colour, except the Flow 
of the Ragweed, which in ſome Places iy veryplenteons 
and may give it a yellow Colour, tho neither Skeldocks 
F neat; tg of et elice he 
_ -14.244-:Tifhall here take Occaſion to ſpeak of the Col. 
1 3 ſiſtenceg ef Honey, that which is hard, is moſt valued, 


retlseris uribus, and juſtly ſo; let this be put to the Tia 
uud you will ind that the thick, will ſweeten 2 get 
Meal further than the ſame Quantity of: the thifl. 
2245. There are two Things which have Inſſuencæ d 

the Conſiſtende of Honey. 1ſt. The Weather. 20h. 

The Seaſon, of the Tear. If the Weather is dry, the 
Honey will be of a harder Confiſtence, and, on the cor 
\trary,” when tis rainy, it abounds with watery Parts, 
which the Bees ſuck up with the Honey, and ſo it i 
27777... mot conn tf nyo nt a 
246. Again, the Honey which is gathered early 
4 s the Seaſon, js harder than that which is gathered in the 
nd of it; becauſe the Heat, both of the Sun and the 
F Bees themſelves, has more Time to exhale! the Water 
ont ofiit, and ſo leave it harder than the other made 
erraten e e e e ade 
nde . | TE 247 Hence 
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BE HN 14 $ * Bi: 79: 
2724 N e it that the Honey of ald-Hives ia: | 


hurder tan of yaung ones; for you un much df 
their, Honey is gathered early, even before; the firſt 


All de Swanm goes off, which therefore cannot miſs to be thick 5 
Rum er than the Honey of Hives of a ſhort ſtanding ;; ſo-if : 


there were not ſeveral: other Conſideratioris to ch the 


ab Balance, the Honey of old Hives Would: berbefk. |... ;,; I 
iſcer Ml 5248. Que/t-Bth; Can a Field: be over: ſtock d with Boos? 2 4 
white f 249. Auſiu. No doubt but it can. thd' this happens if 
2 by more rarely, than People, imagine. | Your may! eaſily be-; 1 15 Y 
611M lieve, that the Flowers ofa Field conſiſting oſ 4 Circle 8 i + 1 

of wo. Miles Diameter will 1 not be oon exhauſted; or 8 


«lip isa Very barren Soil! of offs bo gn: 
250. I bave known, in à little Sea-cbaſt Town, 1 
rad of Fifty Hives all in à thriving Condition at. 

Lime; now, how many may another; e ae 

nintaing that has ndt the Bea to take hu dne Side, PE: 

it? I chis is duly conſidered, ; you needibe in no [great 

Fear of p en, your Ground. I ſay. da more up- 

on this Head. Mit 1 5 Britin 2 2 Bus 8 1111 86 U 


. %. 1 ill anHHive:calt a Top · warm has. _ 
„Core it is full of B . e e ale 95 5 T 0 4 
alued, "254 I anſwer - in! the Negative, never havi "0g. = 5 J 
Trid ſerved a Top-ſwarm go off tilh the Hive was quite full, 3 
great ho'every Body knows that it willcaſt 2 ſecond, or third, 1 1 1 | 
ben it is very far fror heing full. Af. jc: ran que 0 
ea ned, why Lüaſſerted thatiBees, cannbt. be Rep, Roh 
20% Nanning, when they may beſo. eaſily Gypplied with. an: 
„ the "Pty Box, before, the reſt are quite Full ?) I anſw er. 
con: bat the giving them a new Box is not ſo-properly as 
Pars Irlargement of their Hovſe, as adding, another Houſs | | 
it is Wo their former one, aut! is much the ſame Thing as ix 
au would artfully, join an; y:Hive,: to the Entry! 

rly in tat one ready tor-caſty within Deſignott prevent- ood 

in the ating, which will not hinder i it, ſor they will enly uſe 4 
id the t 48 A Neſſel to te hens: 1 e proper Aan, 5 
Water We nt. 75 154% (1 5 41 rot 2 F 5 P Y 
made 253. They Ble, AS 1 fad ps 70 rice | = 
5 be 3 for OG OY | ſend off a young Fa- = 
4 K mix 

z 1 | : L . 54 

5 * Rv 3 * 1 8 * 5 Fe 
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rhily to provide a Lodging for themſelves. n Bt. "y 
 ehlarge tat Apaitment after the uſual Manner, they will 

not Hive till they fill it up again; yea, tho, you con 
tinue to enlarge it won: Time: to Taub, till the End oſ 
the Near. AG ES 3's 6 25s 1k 5 3153 1693171 
264. Oueſt. inh. Which he Way of the Form. 
: 1 om and Progreſs.of Bees Yori L ls - more 
| 55. Auſw. The Bee loyeias Egg in tho Bottom af 
the Cell which ſoon comes to appear in the Form of x 

mall Worm, lying in the Bottom of the Cel, 

ſtom which it advances gradually with its Head th- 
Words the Mouth' thereof, and by Degrees takes tho 

i a e of the Bee, being all this While of a whit 
aas and ſed by the old ones, much in the func 
. Manner that Pigeons and ſmall Field- birds feed their 
© Young, till ir Arrives at a certam Degree of Ripeneß 
Then it is aled up in the Cell, in the fame Wy N 


| Baees do the Honey, for two or three Days, or lob 


which Time ix takes the Colour of 0 5 an wh 
breaks thro', and goes abroad a ripe full: grun Be 
Any Body uh wa ts a further bart . 580 en this, * 
_ conſult Dr. WAR DER. e 
256. Queſtiox nth. What is chi Uſe of the: W 
and how-prepara for that Uſe? ? 
525%. Auf. The Bee-bread'! is for nouriſhing the 
| young Bets, and is thus prepared: Ahe old Bees put it 
in the Cells; andcudd a- convenient Proportion of Wi 
ter and Honey to it, whiclr being wrought up to cel. 
tam Degtee of Fermentation, it becomes proper Foot 
for the Voung and is given them in the Way ſet fort 
in the Anſwerato che ſormor Queſtion; but, as ow i ei 
dent, that a great many young Bees are batched io er- 
no the Spring, fllat/ they cannotiget Bee· bread eſ the 
e Seam flicit:Provifion muſt certainly be, by à Stor 
upin the Rd of the Year freetelling, which is done 
= teat! mam M the Cells with it, and 
gn, 4 them up with Honey, which preſerves it freſh and 
fit for Wis ; IMC ke and ne webe wr 
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To found abroad, Ee 412. 

. 258. Qt. thi: What Size of Hives gt beſt? 

dof 259˙ Anſtu. Vou have beeni told that the e 
fl Size in our Country, contains about a Peck and three 


Lippies of Barley. Linlitſgou Meaſure, and long Expe· 


vary rience hath taught, that any. Size much below or above 
mal chat, does not anſwer fo. well; for when they are very 
z nal, tis leſs worth while to attend them, and when 
Cel. very big they do not produce in Proportion to their 
ges; Beſides, there is too great a Hazard rum upon 
de be Life of a ſingle Bee (the King) as was. obſerved i in 
white one of the ObjeRions againſt Boxes. 

ſure 260 Que. 1th. In what Time does a Bee come 
der fem an Egg to full Maturity? : on. 

Gel 201% Anfw. About ſeventeen. Dan; - How 1 8 
Wh known a firſt Hive, in warm Weather, caſt a Swarm. in 

4% u t Time, which ds a Proof of it. 

then . 262. Queſt. 14th. What dings of Bees may be 
Bee, ſinpoſed tw be in ? >, 
W 263. Auf. L reckon, that in an Hive of the ardis | 
ny Dimenſion aforeſaid, there will be about twelve 
bred WY Thouſand Bees; but before: Caſting, ;I'. doubt not, but 
„chere will be double that Number: If you'll-confider, 
8 be bum long every Bee muſt take to bring in her Loading, 

pit it and yet what vaſt, Numbers of them are always going 
i. in and out at the Entry to the Hive, you'll eaſily be 

1 cer. induced to think ſo. The Way to number them is: 
oo Atter they are Killed, to fill any ſmall Veſſel full of 

t forth them, try how many it contains, and then oR how often 
Perl the whole bills i 1% dein 

ew 264. Queſt. 1 5th. What i is the ber brad, and where 

of the of ire Combs made? 

Swell 265. In Anſwer to thbſe e 1 ſhall cake givb 


you: the Opinion of others: As they do not agree, T 
leave you to form a judgment thereof to yourſelf, 
from their Opinions apd your own Obſervations. ' 


8 Was is not the Excrement of the laborious Bee, as 


. B E E- AST ER. 55 
0 deſctibed, : -whiph feeds wan ner, till Rrogifions can ve 


266. Mr. Chalmers in his Dictionary; ſays; That of 


985 8 
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4 the Aticients;! and after them ik ol the Moder 
„ have imagined. Tis properly a Juice exuding out o 


. the Leavesoof Plants, And adhering to the Surface 
thereof, from which it is {ſcraped off by the Bees uith 


thelr rough Thighs, to build their Cells RUINS Bur. 


- *. þuave;" ſays he, is of this Opinio... 


671% Again, ſays Mr. Chalmers, The War ben 


d 2 hard Subſtance, is gathered only by the Fore g 


and Chaps, conveyed thence to the Middle- legs 
thepce to the Middle: joints of the Hind: legs, whae 
theke is a {mall Cavity, like the Bowl of a Spoon, ts 
t receive it, and where it is nen into Heaps Gl the 
A * Shape and Size of Lentils. e 

268. The Bee arrived at the Hive with ids Load 
« Wax, finds ſome Difficulty of unburdening itſelf of ſo 
„ tenacious a: Matter; frequently being unable to lay it 
down, it calls for Aſſiſtance by a particular Motion d 
< its Legs and Wings, upon which a Number of in 
4 Companions ſtraight run to its Succour, and each 
% with his Jaws takes off a ſmall Quantity of Wax, 0 
* others ſucceeding till their Joaden Fellow v0 115 
$0 dened.“ CGR 30 „ 

269. The Author 992 a ſg Munofeript! gives the 


| Gene 'Anſwer'to both theſe: Queſtions. | < The Bee 


5 bread, faysihe, 1 is the Farina, or Duſt of the Flower, 
« which they gather in Mouthfuls. Then they take Wing 
and in Time of flying take it out of their Mouth 


with their Fore- legs, and put it upon the Thighs of 

their Hind- legs. Then they pitch again upon the ſam 
or another Flower for another Mouthful, and repet 
_ © the Operation ſo often, till they get a ſufficient Quan 


* ty to carry home, which is always coloured accat 
ing to the Flower from whence. they take it. This 
Performance of theirs is eaſily. perceived, when the) 


pitch upon Flower that abounds wih this Park 


< ſuch as the white Poppie.” | | 
270.*The Combs, bya great many Pa: 1 thought 


4 tu be made of this Bee: bread, which they carry in upon 
« their 5 . but, ml tis no Wonder on eginner 


ce fall into the Miſtake, 
:« tend to write on 
4 particularly Mt. . Bradley, who ſays, in the firſt Volume 


.< unloading - 


* 


BE E-. MA SHE R. 57 
tis ſurpriſing hat any who pre- 
this Subject ſhould fall into the Blunder, 


60 «of his Bock, That the Wax is the Duſt of the Stami- 


na of the. Flowers; and in another; Fuge alledges, they 
* py a Part of this W 15 
Combs, and for ſore other Purpuſes : His Error plainly 2 
« appears from the following Obtervations. 


ax in their Cells ſor making more | 


271. fl The Bees of .a/neiv caſt Hive basta c 

« home upon their Thiglis for ſome Days; and = 

yon look/inito3it, you li find a good many Combꝭ 8 | 
272. 2d. * Theſe Combs are all pure White, whith 


{they would not be, if made of Stuff of very RR 4 
5; 


„Colours.“ CCCCTCCCCCCCC Pipe 
21 3. 3d. f 8 im Subſtance which they. bring 
upon their Thighs, and try it with Fire, it will nemher 
„melt nor burn as the Wax does, and in cold Water 
* it diſſolves, which Wax does not. Die well 
274. 46. To what Pur poſe nid 7 — bring lb 
4 much! Wax to an Hive, that is as;fult of Combs as it 


| * can hold, and-yet every Body knous that they areas 


« buſy bringing home Loads on their Tbs: tooldHives, 
_ young? Pl oel TULGED 
275. A curious e e in the Way of Bbnen vith | 
Glak-awindows, ſays, He has öſten obſerved theſt 
e induſtrious Creatures / take, an admirable! Method of 
themſelves. By their two Foremoſtelegs 
by bey hing gays he, upon the Edge of an empty Cell 
* aboye them, join their two Hindebmoſt- legs bega 
* thruſt them into an empty Cell below, and with the 
* two Middle-legs icrap off then» Burdens, which drop 
into the ſaid empty Cell ; then away they fly, and 
* other Bees ce and diſpoſe of it in a more compact 
and orderly! Manner. Thus theyicontinue, lays hes, 
to repeat theſe Operations, untif the Gell is full 


W 
Vs. QF | "7 


„but perhaps this they only do when the other Bees 
naglect, or rather have no Time to 5 them Aut | 
1 f 1 

e "eb „„ en 276. Now 
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the Combs are made, which is out ef a Subſtanee 
they carty home in their Bellies; but whether thi 
is a peculiar Juice they get in a . ticular Blowers, 

Juices, ſo prepar. 
ed in their Bodies, as diveſts / it bf Sweetneſs, and 
rings it. to a due Conſiſtence, E ſhall not pretend 1» 


| . determ ine. Whatever. nt is, is plain they. bri it 
out of their Mouths, and apply it round the Edge of. the 
Cell, much in the ſame Manner as the Swallow puts 


the {Ott Clay round the Brim of its Neſt, hen it build 


x * b ; a 


7 SEP ut. RK CCC. G ene ei e N 
27%. This Perſormance may be ſeen by liſting up 
the Back- part of an Hive, when the Bees are chrom at 


Work, where you may perceive: al great many of them 


o employed at the ſame Time, in the molt agile Manner 


yau can conceive, whilſt others, in a mare compoſel 
Way, are giving the Work the finiſhing Stroke, by 


Scruſlfiing and garniſhing it over with their forked Tangues, 
and in this ſurpriſing Architecture of theirs; there are. {e- 


Veral. Things very remarkable, ſuch as, 3 blech 
x22 2 78. 1/t. The Hexagonal [Figurevof, 5 every Cell. * 

279. 2d. How exactly they place the Bottom of e- 
very Cell upon the Partition in the Middle: of the Gamb, 


not oppoſite to the Bottom of thoſe Cells on the tler 
Side of the Partition; but, on the contrary, the Bott 


of the one that is oppoſite to the Side · walls ꝗſ the ather, 
which tends much to ſtrengthen the whole Fabrick ; ant 


_ allthis exact Structure is framed, for tho moſt Part, in 
c the Midſt of a. Throng, and in utter Darkneſs. e 
0 280. 3. Theſe Combs that are deſigned for receiving 


and keeping the Honey, which are principally thoſe 
next the Hive, have their Cells framed not directly do- 
Fizontal, but inclining a little upward for keeping the 
Honey from falling out, whilſt the Cells of the other 


Hombs in the Middle of the Hive, deſigned for props: 


gating "the. Young, ly. diretly- Horizontal. as, fitteſt«for 
that Purpoſe. „ N . 


37 
12 2 . EH „ . 28 yi Oueſt, 16th, 


ys AHPRACHiOALY 
_ «212761 Now I proceed to inform my Reader, whereof 


251. Qurſt. föth. How much Honey ths 
Hire gather in a Week of good Weather.  - 1510! 
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282. Anſw.' When the Bees ars intent upon gather 
ing Honey, -andrare not miich employed in any other 
affair; they will make a Scots: Pint, or five Pounds 
Dutch Weight, PC Bott ASTOR Gr racfihiyit, Ee INTO 
283. Queſt. 1th. Can Bees uſe any other Thin 
for Food but Horley ?. ß! 
284. Anſw. No» doubt they can ſuch as Syrups, 
Worts, and Dedoctions of ſoveral other wett things but 
Ido not advife the / Uſe of theſe but ĩmabſolute Neceſſity 
beenuſo Tknow not but they may be hurtfal to the CH 


ſitution, and ſo Apt to bring Diſeaſes on chem. 


be kept over Year” ima Be- Garden in the Country, and 
what, by a modeſt Computation, may. be reckomed tie 
Produt: of theſe Hives for a Vear ? Uf 

286. Anſau, If: you ſet a aſide twelve to keep, wllich 
z certainly ai very moderate Number you may. Het 
ſon look fbr twelve at leaſt to kill and twelve möôfE 
o keep again. Theſe you kill, yottniay well fuppoſe to 
aford four Scotn Eints of Honey euch, Mall Forty eight 
Pants, vrhich, at 3 7. 4 d. per Pint, is eighe pufds S 
lug. If you incſine to keep Twenth four: which Is — | 
a moderat Numbere} then you may Expect à proportion: 

il greater Profit ſixteen Nena no! Pepe 92 [Of 
287. It may likewiſe be ſuppoſed that à Hive that hat 
bur Pints af Honey in it, has alſoi one Pound of WIA 
Dutch Weight, Which, at one Shillitip per Pound us, for 
the Twenty four Hives, 1 L. 145; afid which added to 
the ſixteen Pounds makes t) L. 4 Sterling. No ſmall 
om to begot yearly after ſome Yeats; oH e Experice but 
the Price of an Hive or two*at the Beghining (for it fliall 
be herein after ſhown,” where a fund WII l ariſe for che 
Price of Hives und other Incidents) and that by ebery 
Body who lives in the Country, with mall Thong an | 
tle Avocation from other BüfintE s. 
0088. DR. WarBER; propoſes the*Keeping of one! 
bundered and fixty Hives: But this might” calle gr! 
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Hive in one day, which may 'yery:! probably. happen, 
what:a Diſorder would there be, how many Inconvefiien- 
dies would follow? ſach as two or three: S Harms going ib. 
gether; others dividing, and not knowing for the/Throny 
howto join again; others flying quite/2way, While you 
Have not Time to ſtop their Flight. Fheſe or ſeveral o 
ther, ſuch like Accidents might fall . 


2 


2489. If any object that- the Calcul of -Profite ist 


loud and ſay, that one Hive with another, two might 
have been rockoned to produce three ij Lanſwer, I chuſ 
to be moderate, that. my Reader may be agreeably d 
appointed, and that a ſefarate Fund may ariſe, out ofthe 
_ additional. Profits, for anſwering the Price of Hives inf 
Incident- Charges. ˖⁰ν bf & yd a 
290. Here I ſhall give Directions canterhing thekilling 
of the Bees, tal ing the Honey, and prepating and uſing the 
Wax, Which makes a conſiderable Artiele in Comment; 
the Confumption thereof, thro” the ſeveral Parts of Eu- 
ES pen being very / great. N 1 2 Sofi £11658 499% 0 
- As ta the killing of the Bees; the beſb Way is 
with? Brimſtone,'.'/whtreof melt. a proper Quantity int 
Iron Laddle over dew Fire, then take ſome pieces og 
Linen Raggs, *ang:dipp-them one aſter canother in the 
melted Brimſtone, twiſting chem about tilbhihey grow cold 
and fim, cut them ꝗn Pieces about Ahree Inches long, then 
take three green Twigs and cut a ſſlit/ in the End af each 
of them, into which thutſt the Brimſtan Match; then dig 
2 Hole in the Rarth near the Hive Fouare to kill, 2 
bout a foot deep, and almoſt as wide as the Brim of your 
Hive, then thurſt your three Twigs, with the Brimſtan- 
matches, into the fide of this Hole at diſſerent Places 
moxe then half Way to the bottom and when you have 
Eindled the Match, lift your Hive, and ſet it over the 
Hole, Puting the Earth round it to keep in the' Smoks, 
for Ten or Twelve, Minutes, in which time yon at 
ſtegnentiy to beat the Hive on all ſides with the Palm of 
- Jour band, to cauſe the Bees fall dow. 
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genſuion, or det anly_ de ſuppoſe the 3 tied, 
( urth, a fifth, r even a fixth of that Number ſhould 
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rd; 2 A pos Pelle the Haney, having 8 * 
ould M4 repare, u 7 large f Pewter;dilhes, Sives, Knives, — 
Pet), Pp gons,, YO, ft e la fall to Work, while 
den- che Honey 15 WA Thy hin, nh ng pulled. out the 

g to. 1 6, the 150780 a exeof Fra ted; to be left; with⸗ 

rony e the Sim 1 bert tp be Combs one 

' YOU after an otl 1 e gu, are 1 to 1 55 tabs gl hands 

al os ſome. 119 805 are tg. be Fes loyed in 3 555 the walls 

8 ce 0 0 5 0 e fen eee them whi M 

ö te Kujfed, wit Be He 5 t boſe. WA h, contain. the 

night pure, Honey, while 0 Are, 10 1 un. theſe pure 

ſed! Foney-combs,, mY thin NN into the. Hives, firſt, ob- 

_ King to Cut, 7 ſealed Mouths of. the 5 — 


5 the Honey. y Conte. the FO ;9 nt and; run th 

the Sives, which are be ſet upon the Sticks. you _ 
out, of the Hye, lad over, the 1 es; Which 
deres may be. me e larger and y we! in the. Holes, 
thn thoſe corhmonly called Sowen LF ummery , Sives : 
Fir altho? Bits of t the Wan or Combs 80 thro!, they do 
15 Harm to N F24 but come up in a Scum upon 
the Tops 5 but by all Means take Care to keep. Fur HOY 


free tom Bee:-bread. 

293. When the moſt of it is. fo "thip? the Sives, 
egof al it begins to drop "oy, flow, ] LEN what — 
"ths 7057 or | oP. canyenient. Pots, Jag Diſhes ape 
cold I Ares before 4 e ire, e b h up 
hen tie Combs 750 N e..M 


acl i ale it pals, Ye, b g vet 9 5 x, 1 pore, n 
dig ney, or vou pu | of very | 

1. Water, and. the sis Side Be 15 fe Go N phe Plate; te; r 
rouf 1 Hear will be comm Nur 21 15 apy ombs,! 1398 make 


or 


'3 


lan- ney drop the hare 20 Without melting 
ces, Colts : The Plate by 5 cover the d 5 Lontaining | 
ave I the Water, + and the Wa 5 1 LL e:Sieve.ithe 
the Plate” as near, as 6 90 n' be Ben nd ore will come, 


ke, put the Combs in a 25 8 1 1155 ire, and wring, out 
lars WW the reſt with yourHands,which keep for ſeeding your Bees 
oof 2 94. A Lady of. my Acquaintance informs me, wh 


1 25 le ules io urify Honey, by ſetting a Can with it on 
All . 1 1 * Matt 


"4 aug de 
Matt of Hay or Stra , for F reaking n. 1 
a Kettle, 2 0 7275 full o e 5 Pier = 1 
with the Can on. Lhe Fire, 7B boiliri Ys Water yl 
aſter a com eteht I Time, melts the Ho! and as It melts 
and Gee er cgols in the Can amo 8 ie Water, ro 
up Wax and Refufe; which being ſcummed off, the 
Honey thus purified, becomes more medicinal, Locks bet. 
ter, taſtes ſweeter, is leſs * apt to cauſe Lobeks, and prove 
5 qualified for keeping g many Tears; ; whereas this being te 
1 Slected, it offen Dei! in Sümmer, and i mnie 
A Aer, 7 For Br pt, the Wax, take thoſe Balls or 
Globules whi are wrun out 925 8 the Dreg of the Ho 
ney, and put chem in a Clean 55 13 Pan over i m0 
| derate Fire, el! a futk cient Quantity 


Sc Be 


So 7 WU 


nel Cog Hy Tae 55 Meow, made 148 thi 
ſtrong = : 


: ace r the Pur N ck Kd we Wey that Tar 
nere "heb their Leather. 
3 <0, 17 on 20 have if af it 2; paſt i in the ork 
12 1 1 e found he th e delt 
2875 A clin Ke SR? or 
2 5 0 and melt it! 157 er the Fire, by 


May a t it 2 ain th th IE Funnol.; 
ere ons ed fen 1 ib Te le,” pe jece of wet Woe, 
aid caſt it big 5 arm f 2 Bt "Wooden, oral or Meta 
line Mon lds, f 7 n an), 'Veſl el which! E widens 
to the Biiim"1 ja 25 blk anoipted i th Hog, 
bet I, or Wa er, 20, prevy nt 'the x from Ricki 3 kt 
it ſtanq alf Ni then th Eit 7 and cut'off t the Ke- 
a ably vol 5 Ul yoh at the pure : Was. 
Some to Res; it. make ie h 7 Viniel or Cop: 
Peras Twi the true Secret is to melt, ſcum, Ec. 1 
; Wa 5 ithout an In redie! © b 
W . Ble e | 0 nn The 
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2 97. THe beſt is that of a High Col r Inf an agree- 
able Smell, and that does hot Mek to 925 Teeth, den 
chewed; tis often ſophiſticated with. Roſin or pitch, 
coloured with Roeoll of Turmerick the Fæces remain- 
ing in the Bag after expfeſſing the Wax, are uſed both 
by Surgeons And Ferriers with Succeſs z ainſt Strains, 

298. The whitening or blanching o AX is perform | 
& by. gripes bo the yellow Sort, firſt 25 little Bits, or ; 

i by melt a it, and throwing it while hot into 

ater, or el by ſpreading it intd very thin, Leaves 
- kins, or Cutti it; ints Tack” by a Knife or a Wheel, 
Thib Wau granulated or flatted, is 119 
an the Alf on Lij leb cloth, where it reſts Nigh tand 

Dh 5 55 equal. Need of San and Dew; then they 
melt aud nulate ito over Ao ſeveral Times, {till lay- 
ing it bar to the A it in the Intervals be ween the 
Nel LD 24 as 
When Ew Sun 1 0 Dew babe at length 2 
ly Manched it, 55 N it for, the laſt Time in a large 
men dut of wh 1 they caſt i it with à Laddle upon 2 
Table, dented over its He fle round Cavities of the Form 
o the. Cakes of white Wax ſold by the Apothecaries, 
be. having firſt wet theſe Moulds * with, ola Wr, 
that the Wat may be the eaſier got put. | 

J0l. 'Laſth, "They lay, out theſe Cakes, to the Air 
for 10 D408 ali two Nigh hts, to render them more tranſ- 
puent and dry. This Wax is uſed for the gaking of 
Torches, - Tapers, Flambeaux, Figures and. other Wax- 
works, Tt is alſo' an Tng edient in Plaiſters, Cerats, 
and divers Pomaturns, an Unguents for the Complec- 
tion, . 

302. Now, 1 flatter Wn Sag,” that che greateſt Part of 
my Readers will acknow Modes, that, tho I ſhould ſay 
10 more, 1 have treated this Subj ect, in a Way more 
pradtical and uſeful than any 12 — hath done; yet 1 
foreſee that ſome will cry out, notwithſtanding « of what 
I have ſaid concerning Mr. Geddie's Invention; mer- 
ceſs, barbarous Man! Why are you for killing the 
bees, thoſe wonderful and en Inſects, ſince _ g 

aus, 
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-Þ LA pee Lens fl 
3 e ageou ta a; to f 
5 KP of their Þ 14h Wau n Wit 3 3 tarde to nz 1 
03. If 5 Mg thod. is TDA as; prol tabl 35 
kil ling Way, I wiſh it was uni We practiſed; fo jg 
you, may Know! which, is che bel Y: different Ex 
ments, which. if made at one 13 5 in the I 62 
den, and with equal Prudence and. are, will the mol 
ſafely determine which of the Ways ought; to b taken 
1 Naa firſt offer you Directions for: keeping the ed in 
Evlonies or Boxes, with Glaſs Window, witho it Jn 
tem, agreeable; to Mr. Geddie's Invention, to 
he "got a Patent ſtom King Charles, you ſball . og 1 
Mr. Thotlgy's, as in his female Monarchy, and 1 the 
Author' s"of the Natural Hiſtory.” -The, two bf, 9 0 
as ; high, BE the lateſt Writers, on. the abe Bees, 


e to try Mr.  Ceadie's 3. Way. an open 
| 8 Ul "IU on ar 28 8 Stra Hives are commonly kept wy 
will not do. You mult haye one, to keep your, cola 
in, cloſe Wt Dol bath before, and behind; for if you 
Boxes" were expd 1 to the Beains of the Sun, it 'woul 
rum your. e 
5 ne 6 


in hot e Nh e "SIN 


Err . e SS: HY IR, 8 


"2k 
n T5 15 


; ally 
1 bis & 
yent 12 Up generally it it does 
306. A Be Mouſe t for e Hing fix colonis; a 
Boxes (which, if full Bees, SM at Fong 
employ ciphreen. Boxes) | on 910 be Welve Feet! lo} 
: ſer broad. "Tn this Pilla 092 as yout fix Colonies ſhou 5 
et as al Piſtance one fro ther, but the 
dhe nearer 10 the Ft Fad than four, a five 
5 lle Rehſon is, that y. U ma rede put 
dW vo 1 tb take hold af 15 Hapdles, oft the 
Boxes fol ting of TGA, £95 e Ft 1 * 
307. Make k Bri for the "Houle 5 in his, Ma ner 
Fach of the't Ends . . i 6 
155 one Side Wark be'e each fe qur LR big „ but e 8 
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an the oth Musi be 0 Dogs Wer, i 
the Houſe Tofall Wa. T ee | 
nith a, N Board, hour, Fg, Mg LNG 

the Flog alen ypon;them, then, with Fin Bice be 


yeral Places; Next, alten the two. 
ee 1 5 199755 el ith en a nin 
e le Peal,twel our 
a ed, wit th 2 Nabel in the lower lBt ed fer the Dans 
b ng ae Ra 55 ty, bf the and Proportion, 
Pp in Numper Strength. to, the, Weight of., 1 
qu intend-1 5 Put Og. Th = ligh 2 better if 5 4 
0 bs Rain, Make, ke, four Doars far; the. Front, and I 
ſour ſar the Bac koof th the Houſe : 1185 upright Pieces, wherg 
ny Au t ebm you in , che Management. of your 
Boxes, to faſten the D Doors to. You may, put. deen 
them if you leaſe, but they ſhould have ety made 
by cutting G anpels. in them, that: they Q. yer, 
one another, that, one Door may keep. we 8 ] 
ſort, this B -boule, "auf, hay L oQrs: all glong bg 
before: and ehind, hat Auen J 94 mV Parti gl | 
Its your have Occa 105 and th Fe 5 
high as. the Fayes of the | guſe Wi fe them. 
308. You betty aye a Ledge, which mult ;be 
8 with; . bee of, 4 Board tyelye., F ect longs one 
and Quart 
Li a Rabbet. :« wy Half an Inch for the. ſrant. Doors to | 
hut into, and to anſwer to tha Kahbet; in the, uur of the 
cs i Houſe ; but there, is no Occajon. 10 a Ledge on. 
imes Backlide. The Floor niuft prin: 0 tl 18 Very Dk af 
Js the Houſe: And' the : Ledge mult be 17 0 on all along o 
1d bel the very Outſide « okt e Floor ; ſo When th e Door is ſhut 
ie into the half Inch Rabbet, it. will be even. Before on 
hve 00 down the Ledge, . von mut cui Aut, in the 19 
het Side of ir, b ſmooth Paſſages for the Bees 0 50, Ot and 
che 10 Make them four Inches long and half an Inoh 2. i : 
Jo * e er each of theſe Holes, youmaſt hx 4. 
ner, 125 than the Hole, at leaſt 35 1 nches: No pot be 
v0 1088 iti little ſlopping that the Bees . fene It it 
105 ine Rs 5 Floor muſt 22 ſupported I in 
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ted or three Places, or it vil fog wit 2 ths ine Weight; f 
W to ber, and put all but of 
1-269.” The Bobrs miſt be made o 2 aloned Wal 
3 ſo Clole that it will not ſhrink in tlie Heat of Sum. 
Mer, 4nd let the Bees, much lefs the Mice, goin And bit 
at the: Chinks, or any other 5 6 bor throu rh the us 
OO TS of ans to the front 
Tf 2. ie. The main Dk if the nge not, Halt" 
front Doors may fliut into the Rabbet 5f it, But to thake 
Lines of Ecthtmunicatioh from the landing Boards td de 
| Bbked! And theo! an Inch would be ſufflelent to co 
Holes for the Bees: to, go through, and the Rabbet fer 
te Doors to ſhilt into, yet to prevent two great Inca: 
Falenties, it muſt be two Inches broad. 
ir: 1. The laßs. Window in the Foreſide bf E. 
25 K, would then ſtand only half an Inch from the ffont 
r of the Bee-houle;which in very warm Weather would 
Fake the Bees ſo hot, that they would not be able't 
endure the Heat, or if” they did, the Honey | would rut 
In either Caſe the Colony would be ruined. But, 
312. 2dh. A Stray-hive would come too nent Ul 
Door, if the Ledge was but 46 Inch broad, for wien OL 
it it Into your Bee-houlſe, which you! ri teſt do at 
all be ſnewn, there is a Neceſſity that the Entry oh 
touch the Hole in the Ledge, fo the Belly of the Hite 
Would ſo hang over it, that the Door of the Bee holt 
would not ſhut without thruſting back the Hive, Which 
would occaſion ſeveral Inconveniencies, which are pre 
Vented by making the Ledge two Inches broad. 
MII, —_ the Standards your Doors are to lock in, 
t6, ĩt 5 per to have Haſps of Wood, fix before and 
- behind, bien will turn 2885 on Nals, and by which 
61 my keep the Doors ſo faſt in their Places, 15 the 
= et Weather will not by ſwelking, or the hot by warb 
* put Tm out of Order. Which Inconveniencies art W if 
great Meaſure pr revented by painting the Houle Bat 
well: "This is e uſeful! for the Preſervation of the U 
Wood.” 1 91 £ 
wt . 314, Take 
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5 oF: Se 

e logk, may | to any Part of the 

Paxes hut exact iy 19, the 12 51 etwixt Box and Bon, 
5. The belt Way to knaw exactly where by carahe 

Sin the 1 Leags. = take two Boxes, and 

one of them withig,, four or five. 1 cher of 72 By 

make a Mark far in the Ledge exactly oppOfH 

p the Entry to theſe Boxes; mark alſo Pony 


atering thele ty (5% the Length of the lap 
Sace betwixt them, which being Sided AN four qa 


Parts for the four Bpxes 1 remai ix, you ſh 
make Holes in the Ledge for theſe 1 W oſits 
tothe Middle of 5 57 theſe four Dies: N 


the Entries into th oe oxes bel laced to t the be Haley in 
the Ledge, the whole Boxes "il far | at. equal Diſtance 
hop ong another, the Breadth of all he Baxes being 

TRL 


equal EB | "ond 
"216. A Houſe for fix Colon Wil very. litth 
more than one for two or ag wil efs than fix, - 
think three is the beſt Number, and any good Workm ma 8 

cn eaſily vary the Rules for 2 greater. Number a 
ſa leſſer, & & contra. e 

31. The Doors and every Part of the Houſe boi 
le made. ſo cloſe, that the Bees: get Not. in or out, exce 

the Holes made in the 1 5 on Purpoſe, bec 
ſens s.not only. defends them inſt the cold, bug 
reſerves them ſram 1 'hieves and Mice: Care ſhould al 
o be taken Os eres be no Chinks, or any other Defects 
n the Boxes, that may let any of the. en ty 
Houſe, far they would be loſt. Rs 
Fi The Boards of the Floor ſhould be very ſmgs It 

even, that the Bees may not get out detwixt it an 
he Boxes, and periſh. The Cover c or the Houſe, ſhould be 
7 Feet 5 790 1 {oa 15 9 two L 
cbes over e the Houſe ſhou a 
biltened, 14 Poſts of Hal driven into the Groh 


& each Corner, to prevent its being blown, down by high. 
Winds, «out; ol 


Fc; | 7 . 319. For 


2 I gegn i, 
8 your" Male with 
a7 e x muſt” g 
kind, 1 or ten Ts bre 14 anf 
thick, before they Are flirt, S 
0 half an Than when Pet 10 1 g 
gi 6 "agg of your Deal boards 
Te Hinner than the reſt, 7 25 
the 1 15 the Boxes pe Dopi 
dows : : Tops mult alfo Ha e {qua 
nches broad, un fever + 1 
y long 80 thin Iroh, of 
5 an Inch 'broad,” ferne el dn Yin 96 0 Waile nt 
Sprit 25 48941 A 10 81541 N I a ©7027 ae 
2327. Then ler e Worlran 1 ae 3 Mould, th 
ay make the Boxes the better, and? : Kracht, "of. a 
nel to fit one ajjother when they ws 7 ala 
Priich ought to be Very fmooth, exactly even, and "el 
lained; for if it is uneven, 10 will, che Bottom of the 
Fakes, and ce ON! quently be unfit for tie Floor '0 the 
=zhouſe'; and ereas the Form of the. Box, thoul 
be Eight ſquare, # muſt the Monde. 
EN: Upon tlie Bench, the Carpenter ſhould mat 
t, with his Rule and Compaſſes, an aut ſquare of 
cen fnches Diameter, wich is the ahi of | the 
5 Thien he mold fit ſmall Bits df De f for a. M 
within the Place marked out: Thefs Bf Khiek batch 
be above balf an Inch broad; being nalled down tothe 
Bench in zn Octagönal Form 'of ſeventeen Faches Paas 
meter, the Box ieh is made on the Out- ſide of 1 his 
Mould, WII. be⸗ eighteen Inches, 'of 4 Jittſe moore, 20. 
| cordi * Board oo, Box is made of is in 1 "Thi 
99575. Here take Notice, that this Mbalg is not to E. 
taken from the Bench, till as many Boxes fre made . 
are deſigned ; for you'll find by Experience, that when 
bet are all of one Bigneſs, and fit one atigther exactly, Nes 
will be uſed with much leſs Trouble, than when fte 
1 are otherwiſe made, either thro? Ignorance of cue: i 
5. 
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— BEE:MAST/ER tu 
Ind MY 32g. The Mould-being made, take one df the thick- | 
ben cf Deals; cut it into «Lengths of | eighteen Inches, and 
I glue two and two together, to make the Tops of the 
ho Boxes, which muſt obe eighteen Inches bver; ſo having 
© WM olved as many of theſe: two: Breadths together, as 1 
tee: denen to make Boxes, then proceed to plane your 
Boards well on both Sides; and tkereaſter to faw out the 
Seantlings of the Boxes, which muſt ' be: ſeven Inches 
and a Quarter in the wideſt Part, and fix Inches: and 
three Quarters in that Part that is to be the Inſide of 
be Box the Edges being thus ſmoothed” off with a 
c ot lopns 
325. Set theſe Scantlings thus prepared upright, and 
ſay them down to the Bench and Mould with Sprigs, 
and ſo you will find that Eight of theſe Pieces of Wood, 
vill come round the Mould, tho“ every Box muſt have 
but $ix of them, becauſe the Squares before and be- 
ind muſt not be of theſe Boards, but framed | with 
to Rabbets : One Inſitle Rabbet, to receive the Glaſo "A 
in the Inſide of the Box, ſeven Inches long, and five 
Inches deep; and another Rabbet on the Outſide above "ff 
e Glaſs, to receive a thin Door, which muſt be made 
o ſhut over the Glaſs-window, and hung to the Frame 
dy mall Hinges, and muſt alſo be planed very thin; for 
be whole Frame containing the Glafs, and this little 
vor, muſt be no thicker than one of the other Boards, 
nd uſed as one of them in both the ſore and back Part 
the Box. „ FL) SALE. r 8 4 . 5 1 | 
326. That you may conveniently" open the Door 
hen you incline to ſee what your Bees are adoing, and 
but it again when you have done, a ſmall Button E 
ood to turn upon a Nail, ſhould be therewith: faſten- A 
Ito the Side of i ⁵³m ADDS LPR 4 
32). Now, when you have fixed theſe two Frames "Ms 
ith Glaſs-windows, one before and another behind, fit= — 
ed the fix Pieces to them, and with Sprigs faſtened 
dem together, then fit the Head, whieh muſt not be 


aikd on the Top of theſe Pieces, but cut exaRtly, _ 
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- with great Care let down within them, and then a the 
Pieces beipg well ſprigged to this Head, the Boris male 
5 Abet not quite miſhad..Q n > ONE» 
328. Four; Things remain Rill to bs Sache beſore i 
En. r le. A Hole is to be made in the Top of the 
5 Box with a Slider over it, and a little Slider under the 
Front- door p the Handles are to be D on, and ty 
Sticks placed: within the. Box deen ſupporting the 
nme a bs, +9902 t {i 
329. As to [the Hole in b. Middle of the To 
ſhould be five_Inches ſquare, and half awJnch»on ach 
Side of the Hole muſt be cut in Grooves for a Slider ty 
run in, hat when, tis once faſtened: in, it ſhall notoif 
to come: 2 1 but only ſlide to and dro in order to ſtop, 
or leave open the Hale of five. Inches ſquare, as 0 
caſion requires; „ for when the Box is to be the uppe 
moſt one, then the Slider muſt be thruſt home to ſhit 
the Hole; but then the middle or under Box muſt har 
this Hole -apen, : the ase Gren drawn back, thi 
Hole ſerving. for a Communication betwixt Box anl 
Box. Tothis End pare away with a Chizel a Place 
Jor the Slider, which muſt be at leaſt half an Inch w 
der than the Hole, and run in a Groove, made hollon 
5 vn Purpoſe ſor ſhutting the Hale, or drawing back. 
330. This Cutting on the Top of the Box mult be 
5 as your Slider is thick; but the beſt Way is n6t 
to have the Hinder- part of this Shutter of the whols 
Breadth of the other End, but cut to two Inches, which i 
ſufficient for driving it home, when you want to ent ol 
the upper Box of Honey, and more convenient, thank 
it was leſt to the whole Breadth, and it muſt be ſo 0 
dered in the making this Slider, that when it is brought 
quite back, this narrow End may be even with iht 
Ontſide of the Box, and: two little Bits muſt be mailed 
after the Shutter is made and put into its Grooves, T 
each ide of the arrow End of it, to ſill up what is i 
away t v which will chinder it from falling ont 
Bus d Deen: the Bees _— condiig out at e 
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the The Slider ſhould be ſhayed away toe e go in | 
uy. | 


ade MW the broad cutting End, and then have,athin,Bit;o 
or lron gailed on it; hep, tho? it be not, Ver ſharp, it 
vill cut the Wonen and Wax that is in the, Hole. 


tis Ole. 
tel 331. Ius next Thing is; 4 Slider i in the L dee of he 


* the. narrow W End, of the e Slider beſore 1 poken, 
End mult always, come over the; Back-wind o; ſo un 


op, ber the contrary Window, which is the Front:window, 
\ x bere mult be a/Paſſage cut. about half; Inch in 1 | 
1 bur or five Inches in zee and, you. 3 api k. make 
Knee little Slider to {top this Hole alſo, when th here is .Oc-, | 


lan, or ag much! ofx it ab yon 15 W da np 25 
332. This little, Slic er,, muſt oa wit cre . 
des;and, the Box wh re it is ſto gomuſt 1 


r ben tis thruſt home, & tis ba ways hen 14 Hox 
, it may ſtop, the dl cl 2 


- be enti re- 
wee che Box, and not ieee This g er. ruſt be 
A nr ſeven Inches long, ſo as to come about _ Inch- 


Ae. . with 2 of ee near the utfer 
| ach 1g pale it out by 
| out to its ful Length, if there be Gefen Fizþoue 


333. Now, put the Tron-handles on tlie two, iges e 

ie Box, that you may Lift it conveniently; eithen when 
uu ſtand before, or behind it: Take Gare that. they be 
nched, faſt in the Inſide. ?Tis beſt to put 1 wenn in BY 
Hiddle, neither near the Top gr 0 

334. In the Months ot; PL Ju, 8 Al. 
den the Colonies, by; Reaſon of their Tha Breed-, 
g, come to be very full, if the Weat very bot 
Nc howery, the Bees, b' ; natural Inſtia *. enhble., of 
heir Danger, by. being <> road i in the Time Wy Rain, 
of home in, ſuch a Vio lent Haſte upon the leaſt. Ap- 
urance of it, that they ſometimes op the Paſſage. 9 
ſe; that thoſe within are like, to be ſuffocated for. 

Air, which, makes' them ſo e 5 are ike 
center within * Bo k. 


1 


8 


f is, muſt always be the Hinder part, and this. narrom 7 


DI 


hen tis tog far in, or to draw 


ilurbing the Bees... 3115 "Ti e 7 id 01 idn Nt - 4 | 


ke 
. 
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Ts 'remed y this, cut 2 Hole two Inches fquare 
e 1 5 att of it; about che Middle, and over this 
Fools in the oe. nail a Piece of Tin- plate, puncked 
full of Hohes as large as you pleaſe,” provided the Bees 
| Eannot creep out at them; then make very thin'Sliter 
to run in Ger over this Hole on the Outſide, what 
hen it is thruſt home, all may be cloſe and warm; and 
when there js Occaſion in violent hot Weather, it ma 
de drawn back, that the Air may freely paſs-thro":thoſe 
Holes, and che Hiſt, aforeſaid; as well "as" their 
| e 8 „or, whieh will do as Well!“ 
5 : with: à Piercer as thick as you can 
in 5 ane Place E er two Inches ſuate, and put 2 
Slider on the 1 — over tbeſe Holes.” The drvng 
back of 8 8 Slider to let in! Air, is a probable Waf 
to preven Swarmitig, Mi, the egal of their 
Nun bets Jon ar g ſorced d faiſe the Colony upon an- fl 21 
other 2555 The! 'Manner How, and the Time when 10 Bf ! 


do it. "find at large deſcribed in its proper f "i 


1 BY Feet, 07 F601 3 519715 os de ab 
9 The laſt Thing is to put two half Ineh ſquire i ar. 
Sticks,” made out of bo — r Deal, acroſs in the Infide of MI 

the Box, and the one two Inches above the other; the 
weſt oug ht to, be abqut two Inches from tho Bottom, Boa 
id boch filened at the Ends," by: driving a Nail'thro' i Box 

from the Outfide, of the Box into each of the-End, but i in t 


4,38 K may a reeds on the ole 1 

k dne Bok. . That no one Thing directed can well 
55 omitted. The Slider under the front Window is but 
fmall Part; and perbaps you may think it can very well 
be wanted, but it ſerves when robbing Time comes, to 
ftraiteri the Paſſage more or leſs as you pleaſe ; yea, 50 
ſometimes you” will de forced to thruſt it ſo far in, as} the t. 
y to leave Room for one Bee to go in or out at a Time, 
and when you raiſe one Bo upon another,” you 1 muſt 


2 it quite home. Then being held i in a ene 
+] no 


— 2 
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a 'us better that'they go thro! the Box in'the Form. of. the 
m better X than exactly acroſs. The Doors for the Glaſss 
is WI windows are neceſſary for keepingoutthe Light fromthe 
ng WY Res, for if they tags it 57 8 5 NN them, it would much 
/ diurb them. e ene 
ei 341. 40h There « are two 1 W which 
"i n in the Colony Way cannot want; they are 
% a licht wooden Mallet and a thin Piece of Wood, rather 
er i inner than the broad Slider on the Top of the Box, 
dee abvit vine Inches-long, and of the Fans Breadth of the: 
ro. End of the great Slider... 1 ite 
of WM 442. Theſe- tuo Inſtruments are for raking one Box 
the from off another, by ſetting the End of this thin Bit of 


m. Board againſt the narrow End of the Slider of the lower 
ro! Box, ind witli the Mallet driving it, until the Combs 
but in the Hole in the Top of the Box be cut through, that 
ne the upper Bü may be taken away as ſhall be directed. 
te 343. For furniſhing your Houſe with Bees, buy Hives, 
nnd bring them home about Octeber, by the Rules here- 
jon I in before offered; after they have been one Night wich 
cell I vou, about Six &'Clock next Morning, ſet all your Hives 
it 2 I ith their Mouths againſt the Holes made on Purpoſe in 
rell be Ledge under the Bee-houſe Door, and then with 
to Lime and Hair ſmooth up all within the Houſe, fo that 
fer, 0 Bees may get out of the Hives any where but tRre“ 
be Holes in the Ledge, and then generally you” have 
we, lietle more to db til! pril or May neꝶtrt. 
tl 244. Octeber is reckoned a better Time for arte 
Ins than 2280 yet if you have” the pay Oy 
no Swarms 
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lot fall out, but makes that part of the Box cloſe and 
intire, and ſo one Box being raiſed upon another, the 
Bees muſt work in and out thro' the Hole of the: loweſt 
339. 2dly. If the Handles were not ſtrong and well 
faſtened, ad ſhould: fail [lifting up a Box or ſometimes - 
mo, which may be the Weight of ons hundred Pounds; 
lying upon the Handles, the ng Arg prove the! Des 
Auction of the Colony. 0 
340. 3dly.« As to the Sticks, thay are ed for ſap= © 
porting the Combs witk the Honey, as I have faid, and 
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Swarms near you you ſuould not neglecti it, but then 
you mult bring them home the ſame Day they ſuarm, 


and put the Hives with their Moons againſt the Holes 
In the Ledge as aforeſaid. e:1 
345. Tho' you Farniſh Jour Houſe with, Soares in 
yet that will not more forward the working down 
ef (the Bees into the Boxes, than if you bought Hives in 
October, for thoſe will be nee to be raiſed upon the Boxes 
in the Spring en 0 and the ene. will be 0 
more. C 53) pic efmio ot 4 
3346. If you inc line to buy Swarms, — muſl, mf 
- TA ſaid, bring them home the very Day they ug 
farmed ; for if you ſhould det them. ſtand: two or three 
Days, and the Weather prove good, they may male 
Combs to hold Honey to drown themſelves, becauſe the 
1 Virgin Honey is fine and thin, and the Combs being then 
-”  , tenderand the Weather, warm,” they are apt to; break 
i down in the Carriage. n . ale 
347. The Cloths the Hivesjare tied in when pes 
 _*- home, ſhould be large and thin, becauſe if they went 
thick, ſuch as Diaper or Damask when new, they would; 
be too-cloſe for the Bees to breath thro', and being ſo⸗ 
tho they might not be ſuffocated, would make them very: 
angry and troubleſome in the putting into the Houſe; and 
large. they muſt be, park, uy would: not tie, over 
the Hives. 3.90] FCC 
348. If the Spring Hoy: the breeding of the Be 
will be forward: Vou muſt therefore obſerve them in the 
End) of April and in May, but muſt not raiſe them upon. 
your: Bax, till chey begin to ly out with a Tendency to 
| ſwarming, then and no ſooner are o ey to be raiſed, an 
vou are to proceed thus. 4 
3 349. Having your Box ready with the Top-Slider quite 
4 open, that the Bees, may paſs from the Hive down into 
F eB Box, ue the TE WD: Mouth, WE it 7 back, 
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1 e ſome Loch 0d redy.mia the . Box, le it by the 


ons. 
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tio Iron Handles at the Front of the Houſe, and the fore 
Slider or Mouth of the Box to him ward. 05 
350. This done, go you behind the 3 and gent 


1 lift up the Hive ſo high, that the Box may go. under 


it, then cauſe him with. the Box in his Hand, ſet it with 
its Mouth cloſe to the Hole of the Ledge ſo often. ſpaken _ 
of, which being carefully done, ſet down the Hide as 
exactly upon the Middle of the Box as you can 
then ſtop the Mouth of the Hive with Lime and Hair 
preſently, ſo the Bees will immediately work down 
thro” the Hole in the Top of the Box, and in and out at 
the Hole in the Ledge hey were uſed to before, weider 
uy Hinderance. 115 e en FO . ca 

351. If you ſhould raiſe he Hive.on the Bon baford 
they want it, you would greatly hinder their Work, by 
their being obliged to carry it thro' an empty Box to the 
Hive, which they had not filled, and if you ſhould not 
preſently ſtop the Mouth of 'the Hive, the Bees would 
ſill hang about it, and not go down. into the Box, but 
the Mouth of the Hivę being cloſed: u - they go imme» 
dately downward, having no other Paſſage except into the 


Box, and the Mouth of it ſerves for the mene that ” 


the Mouth of the Hive did. 

352. By the Uſe of the Glaſi-windaws, you ill l 
better, when to raiſe the firſt Box and Hive upon the ſe- 
cond Box, then you could underſtand when.) to raiſe; the 
Hive. 


3533. When the Book: 3 A wrought 3 in Rp Yin, 


thit the Combs come to the Window of it, and it ſeems 
very full of Bees as well as Combs, then is the Time to 
Riſe it on another, eſpecially if you ſee them ſeal up their 
Honey in the Combs half Way down the firſt! Box, 
vhich you will allo cally do by looking in at the Win- 


| 
1 Tg vo 2 * lr 414 


354. 1 ng: Cie Body before Ut Bart of the 


I | Bee-houſe, with a Box: ready ir. his Hand, the broad Top- 
| 7 being drawn quite back that the Hole may be ful. 
ly open, and the Slider in the Mouth or under Part of 


the an of, te Box Wb * o = back, ag; to 


leave 


2. 
2 * 


- , before they go in. It ſhould be cloſe up to the Hole 


vy& Ne PRACTICAL. 
rave a ſufficient Paſſage. into it, which being done, tate |! 
hold of the Handles of the firſt Box, liſt up it and the II 
Hive above it together, and ſet the ſecond Box under £!! 
them, which in a good Summer, you will ee * 
have Occaſion, to do by the Middle of une. af 
375. Thruſt home the Shutter of he firſt Box im. 
1 that no Bees may come out there, but work 
àn and out thro? the ſecond, and be very obſervant thatthe 
Mouth of the Box be not only exactly oppoſite tothe Hob 
in the Ledge, but that the Box be ſet ſo cloſe to it, that 
the Bees cannot creep between the one and the other. 
356. If the Boxes when ſet upon one another as d. 
| redted, do not go ſo cloſe together, but that there be 
Roam for the Bees io come out betwixt the joining in- 
to the Houſe, then you mult take a Knife and fill upthe , 
_ Chinks with Lime and Hair, and if they can get out be 
twixt the Box and the Floor, you muſt do the ſame 9 
now having a compleat Colony of two Boxes and an Hive, 
= have nothing to do till you take off the Hive. 
357- When by the Glaſs-windows you perceive that 
the middle Box is well filled, then to take off the Hive 
proceed thus. Fix a Napkin by one End, with ſmall 
Nails or Pins on the Landing-board, where the Bees pitch 


| but not to ſtop i it, leaſt the Bees de diftutbed ay tber 
Work hindered. { 


358. In this 8 you 18 n to open 
only one of the Backdoors of the Bee: houſe, and then i 

| the Top-Slider of the uppermoſt Box will not by thruſt 0 
ing it with your Hand, make its Way, cut the Combs ? 3 
and cover the Hole, (which being the quieteſt Way will” * 
give leaſt Diſturbance; to the Bees) you mult take the ke 
thin Piece of Board and Mallet 5 45 ſpoken of, go. . 
hind the Colony, and ſetting the Board againſt the nat : 4 
ro. End of the Top- Slider of the upper Box, with the 8 
Mallet drive it home till it cut the Combs that are | I K 4 
: the Hole, which muſt be thus performed. = 
9. Hold the thin Board in your Lan en tt 


ith the Mallet in the Right, give it tub or three 5tuob: f 


Fe 


5 
ww « 
1 
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ake ul it is home, all the while preſſing the Board; with your 


8 Leſt· hand, hard againſt the End of the Slider, and 3 
der ing your Hand even, that when you drive it with the 
Mallet, it may not ſlip over or under, Wer, e 
againſt it till it is quite thro . 


om the Box, will with little Force come up from ĩt 
the nd as you take it up; twiſt it a little round, ſo it 


or thitty Yards from the Bees, if ydur Garden will 
«mit of it, that you may be eaſy and quiet while per- 
ſrming the reſt, for the Smell of the fraſſ Honey in the 
Hive Ee taken off, ge: draw the other Hives 


361. Now, place your Hive with the ſmall End 
doynward ina Pail, Peck, or Flower - Pot; ſo the ſmall 
End going into any of theſe: Veſſels, it will ſtand firm 
thereaftEr; take an empty Hive, and place it on the Top 
of your: Hive with Honey, Mouth to Mouth, then tike: | 
* Cloth, and tie them round at che Joining, that no 

F ty hoon bog angh ohO47 19 
12444 This being Jobs: firike! N te with a Stick, 

o hake the Bees that are within; beat ſometimes on 
one Side, then on the other, and ſo all round, letting 


the Bees crawling up may have Time to go intò the emp- 
ty Hive; then beat again, all the while holding your 
Hand on the empty Hive, to keep it in its Place, other- 


363. When you have done ſo more than a Quarter 
of an Hour, being always cautious leſt you beat the 
upper Hive, which would make thoſe fall that were aſ- 
Weended, let them. ſtand {till a little, and then taking 
the top Hive in your Hand, which now hath all the 
bees that were in the other Hive, carry them away to 
Ile Napkin, and: laying a Stick on that Part of it, which 
lieth on the Ground, with one ſmart Stroke of the Hive 


260 Then take hold of the Hive, which, being cut. 


the eaſier part from the Box: Next, carry it away tens J 


about 0. Ii e + now.) e 523 e n 2” © 


them ſtand a little, now and then, without Rriking, that 5 


Ways it might fall off by the ſhaking of the other. Se 


on the Stick you will ſhake out all the Bees, where they 
1 il ly a little, and then * up the Ta —— 


1 
* 
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tortheir Fellbwsz{iwho will gladly receive them, a8 their t 
Acclamations, uhich thoſe who are uſed to them, very 1 
well know;: ſafficiently teſtify ;.ſo you have the Honey 1 
aud they qndiſturbed 85 to ner Labourg/-a 3gnorant of fl tt 
the Trick you have plaid them. 4 m 
6. On this, Occaſion! you mill ee fr . 
King on! the Napkin, and you'll be highly diverted, ob. 
eving Rim with great Majeſty, marching. up upon it 
With his subjects, and into the Hole of the Ledge which 
Leads into the undermoſt Box. But you ſhould never 
venture io take pff an Hive orlupper Box, unleſs you have 
gadd Rœſdmil fuſbe perfuadet that there is. a:Sufficiency of 
Money in the middle One ito maintain ſo great a Stock 
of Bees thro' the Winter, leſt you loſe the whole Co- 
lony, by:the Want of wat you have taken away. 
i!:3650:{Theſe Directions concerning the taking off the 
Straw: kiel ima great Meaſure teach/you,how, andyhen 
to:tikwbfithe upper Box the next Vear aſter it. ia gene. 
80 U ſhall not ſanmuch upon this Head, onhy-3/ou ſhould 
5 for rhe? upper Box on the Ledges of a Joint. ſtobl, tum. 
ed upſide down, Iand inſtead of a Straw t hive to ſet upon 
the Btrævthiive, you'muſt:now.place:an empty Box on 
tho full one und knock ag 'before directed, on the Edge 
round! ther Top, which will be undermoſt next the 
Joittt, ſtool, ſo the Bees will [aſcend into the empty Box, 
and: muſt be:knocked:out on the Napk in às before.” 
6 hen you ſtrike the Box on the Stick that les 
on the Napkin, in order to return the Bees to their Fel- 
lows, yeni muſt take are that you don't turn thoſe 
Squares where the Glaſs-windows are over the Stick, 
leſt the Stroke might endanger the breaking of the 
Glaſſes,” . 1161 5241 em ue ein  oyirl 
367. Aſflyou keep! no Bees in Straw- hi ves tos get 
 Swarins fuorh, and have a mind to have one early in the 
Spring; then be ſure to takeroff the under Box in Sep 
 Zember, hen ir ſeldom hütht Honey, and ſet the uppet 
on doun to the Floor: This is done by driving home 
the Cutter of the under Box; ſtanding behind the Bes- 
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heir two or three Inches, and then cauſing a Servant, ſtand- N 
ery ing before the Houſe, take the under one quite away. 
ney Then ſet down, that in your oum Hand, and draw back 
t of the Door-{lider under the front Window; that the Bees 
55 may have Room to go in and out thto' that Paſſage. 
368. And whereas ſome of them will be about the Combs 
in the Box taken away, knock them out or diſturb them, 
to one Box, you'll not miſs to get a large and early Swarm: 
when the Spring comes, 11. you dom t raiſe them upon | 
mother Baux. Which Swarm: you may keep as well in 
Box as a Straw-Hive, and ſet it down. in your Bee. 
houſe with the Mouth-ſhutter drawn back, and the Top: 
lider ſhut up, the Mouth of the Box being cloſe: tothe 
Hole of the Ledge: as before,” ſo you may have a Swarm 
out of a Box as ſoon or ſooner, than you: could: out of a 
Stray-hive':. For a Way to cauſe them ſwarm is ta ſtraiteri 
them of Room, and to hinder them is to give them more 
fit, as has been ſaid, both which may be eaſily dne in | 
Megs ofa ooo, ibn „tts 
369, In theſe. Deſcriptions and Directions concerns 
ng the Husbandry of Bees in the Colony-way, and 
without killing them, I have had my Eye chieffi on 
hat Dr. Wax DER has ſaid thereupon, wiüchel wasgthe 
more diſpoſed. to do; becauſe a learmed durious and in: 
genuous Gentleman, who aſſiſted me when d reviſed this 
eformance, ſays, That in this Way of Colonies, and 
by following the Doctor's Directions, he has practiſed the 
* Bee-husbandry, both in Timber Boxes and Straw- hives, 
tick, betwixt thirty and forty - Years, fo ſucceſſivaly, that 
he is reſol ved he will never alter his Method. But 
think *tis juſt to mention, that I found he had ſo great 
n Averſion to the killing: of Bees, that I believe he 
ould not do it, tho! he was ſure to make more Profit. 
370. He ſays further, „That lie has oſtem had in 
bis Way upwards. of ſiſty Scots Pints of Honey in 2: 
me Year, beſides the candyed which he made into Mead s 
Beo- and that he has ſeveral Times of late Wears had Vir 
adles f ein-honey, by placing an empty Box or Hive a _ 
s th ; . That 
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Top of a lower one, into which the Bees went up 
4 and filled it with Combs and Honey; Which js 
contrary to Mr. WaRDER's Opinion; for he ſays ex- 
preſly, That theſe Induſtrious Servants of ours, tho they 
may b helped in their working, by ſupplying them with 
Noam; yet they muſt not be contradicted in the Nature of 
'_ their | working, uhich is always to werk-'downward, an 
ant upward. | The Gentleman who, as I told you, hay 
bad thirty or forty Vears Experience of this Way of do- 
ing, ſays, That the ſame lower Box or Hive ſhould 
not be kept above two or three Years together, let 
4 the Combs, growing old, become too thick bythe 
„ young Brood's leaving a Skin therein, which you may 
„ remember was obſerved in another Caſe.” 
371. I have ſeen his Straw-hives in the Colony - vay. 
They gare round, as wide at the Top as at the Bottom, 
have four Pieces of Timber planed, not quite ſo thick x 
a ſquare Inch, of Length exactly equal to the Height of 
the Hive, are fixed thereto at l Diſtances ſrom one 
another, and they have Croſs- ſticks betwixt each to 
of them, as in the Timber- boxes deſcribe. 
372. Theſe four Pieces of Timber are neceſſary, be- 
cauſe the Straw-hive would not without them be able to 
ſupport the Weight it gets to bear; and becauſe, by 
the Means of Handles fixed into them thro? the Hive, 
it can be liſted, as Occaſion requires. 
373. Each Hive has likewiſe, in the Back fide of it, 
a Glaſs-windew with a Timber- ſnutter neatly ſewed in 
with a Pack-threed; the Head is of Timber with 2 
Jquare Hole in it, as in the Timber- boxes deſcribed: 
He ſays, Theſe Straw-hives may be uſed in the Co- 
lony-way without a Houſe, tho the Timber Boxes 
cannot for the Reaſons formerly given. 
374. I ſhall next offer you in Mr, Thorley's own 
Words, what he calls His neu eaſy and effettual Method, 
ls preſerve Bees: not only in Colonies, but common Hives, 
From that cruel:Death to which their ignorant, injurious 
and moſt ungrateful Owners, ſays he, ſo commonly cyndem 
{hem za Sectet unknown to paſt Ages, and now publiſhed FM 
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et 
- 5. The Prefdroative 100 eee dene of tees 
40 in Colonies, has been no Secret ſince Mr. Geddic's ha 
vention, and how effectually to promote the ſaid 
« «nds in the Way of common Hives,” is the kind De- 
« ſign of this Chapter. 
376. « From the long Cree I his bad with 
« theſe very wonderful Creatures, their inimitable Ex. 
« cellencies, and many commendable Qualities, toge- 
« ther with their great Uſefulneſs" to Mankind, I am 
become one of their greateſt Admirers, and a Publick, 1 
may I prove a prevailing and ſucceſsful Advocate for 
them, moſt ſolemnly proteſting againſt all that notori- 
« ous Unjuſtice, and inexcuſable Ingratitude of their 
« cruel, and mercileſs Owners, who not content with all 
6 their Treaſure, collected with infinite Pains and many 
« Perils, devote them to Deſtruction without _ Di- 
6 « ſtinction, or the leaſt Pity and\Compaſlion, 
377. © Not unlike ſo many bloody Ruffians and Mar: 
« derers, who not ſatisfied to rob others of their Sub- 
4 ſtance, do ſacrifice their Lives, their deareſt Poſſeſf- 
ſion, for which they are the juſt Abhorrence of Man- 
kind: A righteous Man regards the Liſe of his Beaſt, 
„and is no Regard due to theſe Creatures of GOD, 
« which are ſo excellent in themſelves and ſerviceable 
" to Men? Was Balaam rebuked only for beating his 
« Aſs? What Cenſure do theſe deſerve: who thus de- 
ſtroy ſuch Multitudes of innocent uſeful Creatures, 
* and moſt faithful Servants ? Are they Righteous who 
bare thus cruel and barbarous ? Or do they act con- 
ſiſtently with their own or the publick Intereſt ? | 
378. When therefore the following Pages will 
make it appear, with how little Trouble and without 
* any Expence, the Owners may come at their Riches 
* with Safety to their Lives, thoſe who ſhall hereafter 
doom them to the common Death, mußt de e 
: Mthout Excuſe, 
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379. »The Method l have purſued with bl great IN i 
ces for many Years, and now 'recommend to the « 
„ s, Publick, as moſt effectual for preſerving Bees in com. . 
1 60 mon Hives, is Incorporation, or uniting two Stocks i « 
into one, by the Help of A. Peculiar Fume or Opiat | 
«. which, for 2 Time, will put them entirely in you 
, Power to divide and diſpoſe of at your Pleaſure; pet 
25 know, that Dominion over them wall be but of a 1 
% Duration, thereſnre: path ml; be reien in th 

| & Operation. 488 ; 
a0 Bux, San —_ enjer upon Addion, and tha 
F. yu may proceed prudently with Safety and Succeſs it 
4 will be neceſſary to premiſe and obſerve as;folloyy 
Lane Von muſt know the Queen, or commanding Bee 

e perfectly well, which you are immediately to ſearch 
< for among the Multitude, to apprehend and impriſon, 
'S xeturning her no more to her beloved and moſt loya 

1 Search for her among the Bees which on 
64 deſtroy by Beignlbones: ere 900 may kam to 
Know her... 

498 1 No new. n or Stocks ſhould has this 
| q united, except very late ones, and Caſts which have 
. not gained a ſufficient Quantity of Honey for thei 

Winter Store; ſuch I always unite to ſaye their 

605 Lives: Hives, or Stocks, which th e ſwarmed 

40 once or twice, conſequently reduced in their Num- 

4 ders, are the fitteſt to be joined together, which il 

e greatly ſtrengthen and improve them. 
382. Nevertheleſs, if, you have a Stock both rich in - 

«, Honey and full. of Bees, which you are defirous-to . 

et take, it is but dividing. the Bees into two Parts, and W* 

4 putting them into two other Hiyegs inſtead of one. 

383. I muſt add one Precaution more under this 

6, Head, i. e. Examine firſt that Stock to which you 

<* deſign to join the Bees of another; whether there is 

Honey enqugh in it to maintain the Bees of both : 

e It ſhould be full twenty Payncs: in Weight, the hes” 
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Surf 384. The Way thus prepared F uſt no Tad 
the my Readers into an intricate Path," to: which" rT 
dom- , take it for granted, they are perfeF'Strangets 5 and" 
ocks I « - tho! it hath many Witdings and a In K ö er 
pit M« having travel led it myſelf ſo often, and with 40 m 1 
your W'« Safety and: Advantage, I doubt not but to 1 
yet “ thers thro? it to their Satisfaction: Provided "uo | 
ſhort . ligently obſerve'i the followin Directions. TH Yn 1 
the f 385. I am firſt to inform them what the Materials 
are, and after that the Manner of Operation. ano 


that WI 336. © The narcotick or ſtupifyi ing Fotion is ly the 

is, it Fume of the Fungus Maxinives, or larger Muſtir6em, 

065 commonly: called by the Name Bunt, Pu * os 

; Beg « Frogchevſes'/ It is as large or larger than a Man's 

arch , Head. I had one of theſe N me the laſt Sun 

ſon, “ mer, unripe and white,, which weighted ſome Potinds, 

oy but when ripe, of a brown Colour, and fürn 

-Jou Fowder, they are exceeding light. 0 Of, - 318. HAT 

1 to BY 387.4 Shepherds and Herdſmen, 8 

1 them in the Fields, and will upply > with chem 

thus , towards che latter End 2 45 2 A esvil! 

hove BY 368. When you have procured onè of theft F as 

their i put it into a large Paper, preſſing it dow! therein to 

then f two Thirds or near half tie Bulk, tying” it up very 

med f cloſe, put it in an Oven ſometime after the Honſhold- 

um- Bread is drawn, letting it continue all Night; * | 
it will holdFire, it is fit for "your Uſe, in the' Method 


« following. TD , ie NOT 19338 5 
389. © With a Pair of Gifs: cut: 2 Piece of the 
* Puck as large as an Hen's Egg, (better at firſt to have 
too much than too little) and fix it to the Efid' of a 
* ſmall Stick ſlit for that Purpoſe, and ſharpened at The . 
* the other End, which place fo, that it may hang near 
the Middle of an empty Hive: This Hive you'n muſt 
* ſet with the Mouth upwards, near” the Stock ybu in- 
* tend'to take, in a Pail or Bucket: This done, ſet 
fire to the Puck with a Candle, and itrimethately Jace | 
dhe Stock of Bees over it, tying a Clottr round the 
The . gs Which you muſt 0s in Readinels,: that no 
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4 * m .rame' 8 In a mer . or lit. 
«, tle more, will you, with Delight, hear them drop like 
. Hail into the empty Hive. When the major Part of 
n= are down, and you hear very few fall; you may 
1 che Top of the Hive gently with your Hand, to 
as many out as you can: Then eloſing the Cloth, 

« fit off to a Table or broad Board prepared on Pur- 
« poſe; and knocking. the Hive againſt. it ſeveral Times, 
% many more will tumble out, perhaps the Quech a. 


mong them, as I have often found: her lodging nent 
46 « the (Crown, the often falls one of the laſt. F 8 


48 50 * If ſhe is not there, then ſearch for her among 
L, the main Body in the empty Hive; putting them 


«. forth pen the Table: 1. you diſcover her not be: 


ore. 4 4 * 18 35 
5139. « During this Seach, you n cond 70 
« the ſame Manner with the other Hive, with which 
« theſe are to be united. No ſooner are theſe Bech 
« compoſed and quiet, and you have fonndꝭ and ſecur 


0 the Queen, but you muſt put the Bees of both 
Hives in one, mingling them em together 


and ſprinkling them at the ſame Time with 4 lde 
Ale and Sugar, putting them among the Combs ofthe 
later Hive, and ſhake them down in it. When they 


b are all in, cover it with a Cloth, bound cloſe about 


it, and let them ſtand all chat Night and the next 
Pay ſhut up, that a Bee may not get out; ſometime 


aſter, you will be ſenſible they are awaked out of 


od Sleep... The ſame Night would be belt to put them 
« in their proper Place, and if you had another Garden 
<« wherein to fix them, I would Chooſe it mare and 
recommend it to others. 

392. The ſecond Night after the Union, in the 
Hus of the Evening, move the Cloth from ibe 
« Mouth, taking Care of yourſelf, and they will with 2 
e great Noiſe immediately ſally forth, but being too 
« late to take Wing will go in again: Then putting i! 
«< two Pieces of Tobacco Pipes to let in Air, ſtop then 
«, cloſeinzogether as and keep them ſo for three © 
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lt. e ſour me after which” you my leave the 3 
ke Door cortinually open. ene DAL; ROW "0 
of i 394. © But in getting away the Cloth, ou mlt uſe 
na reti and Caution, ſince they Ar or ſome Time 85 
to «reſent the Affront and offenſive Treatment.” NOD © "0 
oth, Ml - 295. © The beſt Time of the Yearfor Union is aber „ 
Dur- young Brood is all out, and before they begin to lodge 9 
mes, in the empty Cells, which they do in great Numbers 
in cold Weather, and the Winter Time, tho“ Mf. 
« Kuſclen denies it. 25 e 40 G FT. $1999 
"113967 e As to the Hour of the Day = would adit 
« young Practitioners to do it 2 Ss 
that having the greater Light, cer ME better find 
out the Queen. The few Bees —_ 2 doer ſuffo- 
* cate with "Sulphur? 1 never knew ſuch combined a 
« Stocks conquered by Robbers,” and they will. either 2 
ſuarm the next Summer, or Field you an Hive fall of A 
Honey. A little Practice vil mate ake” you perfect, and 
one View of ſuch an Operation, wol A 2 more 4 
* perfect Idea of the whole Tranſaction, than what the =_ 
ableſt Pen poſſibly can. 80 far Mr. Thorley. 5 LY 
397. Inow proceed to the Account given by the Author 2 
of the Natural Hiftory aforementioned, concerning the 
Manner of taking the Honey and War out of the Hives 1 
vithout deſtroying the Bees. | 3 
398. * Mar! Oüt laſt Converſation put 1 me in Mind bf 
Reflexion T have often revolved, viz.” That there are 8 
« ſew Creatures upon Earth, but have their A. taponiſts 
* among other Species of Animals; and that Man is the 
general Opponent of them all. He looks upon nm. wy 
„elf as their King, and accordingly ſes a tyrannick wm 
© Sway over them. He imagines that the whole Eatth, 1 
n th * with all the Things contained therein, was made for: 1 
m the“ his Uſe only; that he has an uncontroulable Right E 
wit Life and Death over all Things who breathe. Me- 
thinks 'tis whimſical enough, that Man, when he _ 1 
* eats his Ox or Sheep, fuld imagine he poſſeſſes him ⁵ 
* ſelf of a Thing to ARE he had” A jut and Kufa! =_ 
6 Tide, — 15 eee eee en,, 
0 „ 396. 2 E. „ 
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= err | 
295, 5 | . The Lion may, with equal Juſtice, 


5 | him elf empowered to feed upon Man, and 
by ys 5 5 But tis my Opinion, chat 
76 tis nei Na nor the other could find a any 


| « other Orig ter Title of their Sovereignty, than Force 
Cunning. 7 But let us engage no farther in a Que 
ſtion, as this would raiſe up a Multitude of Gainlay- 
2 Lets whole, Intereſt. it would be to differ from us in O. 
5 pinion. 1 hall. « ont obſerve, that, if our Anceſtor 
« were Uſurpers of the Empire, they obtained ove 
4 Brutes; long! Poſſeſſion has given us a Sort of Title 
« to this Sovereignty, :. But yet this wilt not permit w 
F.1o 555 ſuch a Power any otherways than with 
* Oeconomyß Prudence, Temperatice and Diſcretion 
8 Beſides e Right we claim over their Perſons, we 
E a others Ne theſe { better founded) on the 
| 6 ing to them. Some Creatures have 
| « ack 3. 2. Maps — * as would be utterly loſt ; wherefor 
« then ſhould ug not take Advantage of it? This fe 
« canding the Views af Nature, who ſeems to offs 
4 them us. Tens lay 2. greater Number of Eggs tha 
. are. neceſſary. for the Propagation of their Species 
% Cows give Milk with ſuch a Profufion, as plain 
« ſhews that all was not deſtined as Suſtenance for thei 
« Calves. Sheep let us ſhear their Wooll, which after 
_ L. wards: grows again. Bees have the Art of 2 «| 
«© their Wax, whenever they are diſpoſſeſſed of it. 
« us therefore divide thoſe ſeveral Things with en « | 
- 10 let us imitate on theſe Occaſions, good 
„ Kings, who exact no more Contributions from iber 
« Subjects, than what may enable ſuch Monarchs t. « 
« compenſate for theſe by adminiſtring Juſtice to ther. : 
4 Subjects, by indulging them Protection and procuring, | 
them Plenty. We , behave: thus towards ſuch Cres 
ied */tufes a8 are kept in our Yeards; Why then ſhould Bees 
y find the Effects of our Cruelty? We deſtroy e. f 
very Vear, in, ſevcral Provinces of the Kingdom, ar 
eſpecially about: 'P ar is, a great Number of, Hives, and. 


« « th N for Deſkrudion Sake. In the 4 i « + 
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5 elne g of, a Cuſtom equally ridiculous and crael, 

evails. , The Perſons hinted at, employ no other 
that | etbod] in order to get the Honey and Wax out of the 
„Hive, than to kill all the Bees whe-inhabit it. 'For | 


this Purpoſe they make a Hole in the Ground lar 1 


Que. enough to receive the Bottom of the Hive. | 
may. . Bottom of the Hole, Raggs ſmeared” with düngen | 
bp ad ſet on Fire are thrown. The Hive is ſet on the 
5 Vapour, when immediately ſo much Earth isdrawg, 


Tite smoke from getting away. The Stench of che Brim- 
Nt UBS: fone with which the Hive is inſtantly Mled;” foon 
vi (Hes all the ill-fated Bees. There are biher Kinds | 
etian. BS: of Death, the Invention whereof various Authors 
ie thought meritorious ;| but which I think i is a Merit to 
n the BE: conceal. - In the Places where this Practice equally 
* unskilful and barbarous is uſed, Feople apologize for 
: * themſelves by declaring, that they deſtroy on theſe 
N of * Occaſions none but old Bees, from whom no farther 


1 * Harvelt" can be expected; Bees who would furniſh no 
more Swarms, but would eat during the Winter-Sea- 
a Tay 2 conſiderable Quantity of the Honey ſtored uP 
by them. In this Manner would a Tyrant 

* who, after he had cut to Pieces all the Inhabitants . 
« one of the Cities, merely for the Sake of Plundering 
« their Gold and Silver, ſhould endeavour to Juſtify his 
© monſtrous Cruelty, by declaring, that all the Inhabi- 
* tants were very ancient, and [incapable of furniſhing 
wol Poſterity next Lear. 


* with which Man is fired. All his Arguments, as well 
„as his Conduct, are big with Horror. Whenever I 
* ſee Injuſtice and Cruelty go Hand in Hand, I con- 


„and I am ſeldom or never miſtaken” in my Conjec- 
” türes, 


* ingly juſt. Who told the Perſons hinted at as above, 


* 


round it as may ſuffice to prevent the Bees, and even the 


400. * Car. This is a verſe picture of the Avarice 


* clude from thence, that they are led on by Avarice, 5 


401. * Eggl Your Reflexion, Clariſſe, is exceed- 


* that all the Bees 1 in an Hive arc old. We ourſelves 
\ rhe * have 


Z 
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f 10 PRACTICALLY | 
R. +. have ſeen when a Swarm was iſſuing ferth, that it 
*. conliſted. of old and young Bees; and that many of 
both Sorts remained in the abandoned Hive. When 
© the Goths and Saxons ſent Colonies into (raul, did they 
* leave. in their own Country none except old Men 
.* who were unable to get Succeſſors ? Hives recruit 
< themſelves perpetually like Cities and Governments, 
* Tho' the Bees of an Hive happen to be deſtroyed by 
** ſome Accident, yet many exiſt eight or ten Year, 
I know a Peaſant who preſerved an Hive above 30 Year, 
The Murderers abovementioned add, that Bees would 
* devour during Winter all the Honey ſtored up by 
them. But this is another Argument dictated by A- 
_ © varice, which ever miſtakes its true Intereſt. It 
* mult be confeſt, that our Inſects would eat the great- 
< eſt Part of ſuch Honey, and perhaps all; fince they 
* hoard it up merely as Proviſion for themſelves, Bit 
does it not argue more Wiſdom in us, to be contented 
e with taking away a Portion at different Times, and in 
various Seaſons of the ſame Year, as is the Practice 
in many Countries, than to carry off the Whole at 
once? By what Name would you call a Peaſant, who 
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. 8 3 would kill his Goat, merely that he might at once 
1 e take all the Milk contained in the Bladders of that 
8 %%%%%)%%%%%%%%/%%% les ae on a, 
402. Clar, How delighted am I to hear you con- 

5 Found Covetouſneſe, and undertake the Defence of In- 


** nocence, in Oppoſition to Oppreſſion and Tyranny? 
Would I could enact Laws, a dreadful Proclamation 
* ſhould then be publiſhed againſt Bce-cide. 

403. Eugen. There is really ſuch an one. Alexander 
* de Montfort, whom I before mentioned, cites a Law, 
* enacted by a grand Duke of Tuſcany, forbidding all 
„ Perſons to put Bees to Death upon Pain of being pu- 


— 


7 oF 


1 * niſhed arbitrarily. | 1 „ 

438604. © Clar. Delightful Prince! How juſtly did lie 
- $ deſerve to command over others? Why vas not this 
llaudable Example imitated by all the Monarchs upon 
Farth? Myſelf will make ſuch an Injunction, 16 


( 
ot 


8 


10 


ann Eugen. This will be 1 r hs you, Y 
« the ſame Time muſt reſtore; another Practice, I mean 


« of my little Territories. 


« * the gentler Method, of taking away the Wax and Ho- 


& ney. 22 PI © I | 
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406. Clar. Tis from you that I exper to be raught 9 


A „this. © OF? oy £468, C3 32 8 
407. Eugen. 6 . a Perſon hal uſed, his N 3 


0 deavours to preſerve Bees, and to multiply and | OM , 


duce large Harveſts from them, ſach an one may j 
„ expect to ſhare the Fruits of their Labours Sh. 


« theſe Inſet, I ſay, divide it with them, and not ſeize 


upon the whole, and butcher them at the ſame Time. 
* This ſharing or dividing with the Bees is performed 


© by only cutting of ſome Proportion from every Hive: 


* ſuch is the Cuſtom in ſeveral Countries where they: 
ate cut in different Seaſons. In ſome this is done at 
the End of February, or in the Month of March; 


* we then may without injuring the Bees, take away a 


© conſiderable Quantity of their Wax, and at the ſame. 
Time of the Honey remaining of their Winter-hoard. 
There needs no more be left them than what may be 
* neceſſary for Support, during the inclement Days be- 
* tween the End of Winter and May, we may allo take. 
* out ſeverals of their Combs, which are, empty of Ho- 
* noney, particulary thoſe, the Wax whereof is grown- 
* too black. What is thus taken away from Bees at a 


5 Time, when they have an Opportunity of recruiting 


* it ſoon, is a Superfluity which ſo far from injuring, 


gives them more Room, and an Opportunity of mak- 


ing new Work. However, as the Time for this O- 


' Peration differs in many Places, it muſt vary accord- 


ing to the different Provinces or Countries, and ac- 
' Cording to the more or leſs Clemency of the Seaſons. 

* Our Harveſts are not all gathered in the ſame Month. 
"in Proportion as the Flowers ſpring for th, or are kept 
* back, the Labours of the Bees are either forwarded: 
| | " or 
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8 cauſe it to be publiſhed throught; the whole en, 
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(the Cold of the preceeding Night. To quiet the 
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4 or retarded. © In ſome Provinces the Honey-comb(" | 
« are not cut till Zuly or Auguſt. 
408. Clar, « This. Article, of eutting the Honey. 1 
«combs, ſeems to be a very bold Attemp Dye 
„ Know, Eagenio, that, ever ſince I have Bees, 
I never had the Fe to be profent on ſich Oc: 
0 caſions ? JQRHAE IA L 
, 499- Eugen. D'ye think you'll dare to liſten to the 
por of ir? *Tis a Military Expedition, and 
- one of the boldeſt, to carry off, from the | Inſide of u 
„Hive, Honey-combs which Thouſands of Beos, ſtrong- 
« ly armed, are always prepared to defend. And, ie 
deed, he who engages in this Interprize, ſhould be 
NET armed Cap- a pee. He muſt uſe the 55 Precaution Wi 
« "obſerved by your Gardiner, when he took à Swarm 
v from a Tree, in order to remove it into an Hive, 1 
« mean, that he muſt well cover his Face, his Hands 
4 and Legs, nevertheleſs ſome Peaſants, as T obſerved 
< before, uſe none of theſe Precautions. With regad 
to the Time of Day fit for this Operation, ſome con: 
clude Noon to be the beſt; from a Suppoſition tht Wi, 
the greateſt Part of the Bees are then in the Field. . 
4 However, I would not adviſe any Perſon to truſt to . 
«this. About Twelve at Noon, during the hot Days, 
« the leaſt Work is done by the Bees; 3 and conſequent- 
« ]y moſt of theſe Inſects are then in the Hives: In 
< caſe the Noon of temperate Days is choſen, the more 
© Bees there are abroad, the greater Number will be fe- 
turning home every Inſtant. All theſe little Tnhabi 
< tants, exaſperated to find, at their Return, their City 
„ demoliſhed, and their Poſſeſſions plundered, will haſt- 
en to Vengeance, and the enraged Squadron will not 
„give Quarter to the common Enemy: Others are of. 
Opinion, which is alſo mine, That the beſt Time is. 
the Morning, as our Inſects are then ſtill pinched by 


Bees the more, and make them leſs furious, the 
wo ſmoking them will render theſe Inſects yet more 


4 ſenſeleſs: '1h effect this, the Hive mult be lifted up 


1 = 


R. An \ 
wok 2 little, when the Smoke of. a Rag, held in ones 
mb(F and, being introduced ; this makes the Bees giddy, 
« and forces them to move towards| the Summit of; the 
« Honey-combs.,, We then ſeize the Inſtant, and turn- 
ing the Hive Side-ways, laying it on a Chair, or Bench, 
„of ſuch a Height, as may facilitate the intended O- 
« peration. And now, a ſingle Glance directed to the 
« Hive, ſhews, at once, what Combs are fit for cutting. 
Then with a Knife, whoſe Blade bends like that uſed 
« for cutting Vines,, we pare away whatever may be 
thought proper. The Survey of ſuch Combs as are 
s full of Honey, and thoſe which are very old, dæter- 
mine the Operation where to cut, and either 40.take 
# whole Combs away, or only Parts. In a Word, is 
« allowed to be juſt in ſome Meaſure, and even neceſ- 
ſay, to leave the Bees about Half their Honey. Tis 
« proper to keep the Rag burning during the whole O- 
« peration, and*to let its Smoke deſcend in the Hive, 
in order to keep the Bees in!! 
410. Clar. All theſe Precautions are extremely 
ſeaſonble; but dp not the Perſons, Who thus take 2- 
way mae and Wax, run the Hazard. of carrying 
off and deſtroying, at the ſame Time, a great Num- 
« ber of little Worms, or Maggots, which might ſoon 
u have turned to Bees. . 
411. Eugen. © Your Obſervation is quite right, this 
HY * being an Error which many, thro' Careleſneſs, often 
more BY commit. However, a little Experience in Honey- 
be 12 H“ combs, in diſtinguiſhing thoſe whoſe Cells are ſhut, 
habi- . and, among theſe, the being able to diſcern ſuch as 
are Store-houſes of Honey, from thoſe which contain 
1 Mmnphæ, will prevent our committing any Miſtakes 
Il 1 H on this Occaſion. By firſt break ing off a little Piece 
are eb from the Honey- comb, and examining its Cells, we 
FR WE eaſily diſcover whether any Worms, Nymphe and 
Eggs, are incloſed in them, in which Caſe we muſt 
* not touch them. Some Authors adviſe us, to cut 
* ſuch Combs only as are towards the Back of the Hive'; 
* but this Rule is too general. The beſt is, to pitch 
LY Sr. | Po „„ 
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4 the ge e d Rae in.” el . to 0 
© ſet forward; that is, to be moſt expoſed to the Sun! 
tlie Bees chuſing rather to work on this Side. Som 
= a peſens havethodght upon an Expedient on thel 
' -®:Occaſions ; and which is 4880 by them as: a Med 
4 um, between the Deſire of taking the Produce ol! 
% whole Hive, and the Cruelty of putting all its 1. 
is habitants to Death. The Pxpedient IT hers mean 6 
% The removing the Bees of 'a füll Hive into an em 
* ty one. However, this Practice is Hot convenient el 
& cept in the Spring; and during Seaſons when the Fiel 
4 may abundantly furniſh Bees where withal to repai 
with Speed, the Loſſes they thus ſuſtain: Neve 
© thieleſs by | this Practice, the Eggs - are deſtroyal 
Which is always a conſiderable Loſs; and conſequent 
“ ſhould be prevented as mueh as poſſible. I know bi 
one Caſe in which this is abſolutely requiſite, and tu 
1 is, When the falſe Moths are multiplied to ſuch 
«Degree in the Hive, that the ſafeſt 6 wa che Ba 
« can take, is to abandon it to them. 8 17 | 
412. Now you have Mr. Geddie's, "the! Finch Au 
thor's, Mr. Thorley's, and the more common Methol 
of coming at the Honey and Wax, conſider well, weigh 
Circumſtances carefully, and chuſe which- of them yo 
Will. I wiſh you Success. 

413. Before I conclude, I ſhall WR two Recepts fo 
makin Mead, take alſo which ever of. them you think 
beſt. The firſt by Mr. Thorley is. 

414. How to make Mead not inferior to o the belt 0 

foreign: Wines. 

415. Put three. Prands: of. the fineſt Honey to one 
Gallo of Water, two Lemon-pills to each Gallon; 
Ball it half an Hour, well ſcummed, then put in while 
boiling Lemon- pill; work it with Yeaſt, then put it! 
your Veſſel, with the Pill, to ſtand five or tix Months 
| and bottle i off for your Uſe, | 68 

| | 8 466; N 2. 
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"316. M P. If you chuſe to keep it ſeveral Years, | 
Y pu four Pounds to a Gallon. . © 185 


W 417. The ſecond by Dr. Wind the K have not 
to be kept ſtrictly to his Words, is, how to make Engliſh Ca- 

e San mary no way inferior to the beſt of Spaniſh Wines? 
Som 418 One hundred and twenty Pounds will make a 

n the Barrel of very good Mead ; but if ou make it of clear 

1 Met Honey ; your beſt Way is to allow four F ids to eve- 
ce of 7 Gallon of Water; mix the Honey and Water in 


its I. 
nean if 


Copper, then boil it an Hour, and Kuh it well; Which 
ſtrain thro* Hippocrater s Sleeve, or 4 taper d Bag 


n eng Fade of Swan-fkin, (finc thick Flannel) with a Hoop 
ent ext the wide End, letting the narrow End come to a Point. 
e FieldFThis Bag will make it as fine as the other: When \ our 
 reparfÞead' is almoſt cold, tun it up, clay it down, and let 
Neri tand till it is fine and old enough to drink, which wall 
ſtrohel de foner or later, according to the Seaſon of the Year ip 
quent ch it is made, and the Weather that comes thereafter. 
09 bbs Liquor is one of the choiceſt and moſt wholeſome 
nd thalfWines in the World, and exceeding fit to be made uſe 


ſuch 1 


fi in Poſſers and as Canary. Thus s uſed, tis impofſible 
he Bee 
8 


0 ow whether the Poſſet Was: made of Mea or 
15 an ion nr 08 9 | 
nch A 17 0 If you make Mead of oo waſhing of eb 
Method Honey from the Combs; then vou muff diſſolve 1 
„ WeighWi warm Water, till an Egg will ſwim in it the Bread 
em yo Shilling. In this Caſe you muſt be carefyt that, 
cue you break your Combs into the Sieve or Strimer, 
jou ſeparate all the young, Bees, which vou may eaſily 
now from the Honey, as "atfo, the Sandrach or Bee- 
read] which is a yellow Subſtance, with which ſome of 


I ©4341; 


pts fo 
ut ink 


beſt he Cells will be full. Theſe would give your Mead an 
3 48 Tale. Then proceed to boil, ſcum,” and tun as be- 
to onofore directed. It is belt to keep the Mead till it is a 
Zallon Wear eld. If it is made, as adviſed; and of clear Ho- | 
n while y, it will keep as long as you pleaſe. * I have fomg 
ut it Mf! it almoſt nine Ne 75 S Mr. WIR PER •0 


42 
>>. 2 


420. Vou ſee the Doctor has Neon his Opinion, that this 


e of the choiceſt and moſt wholſome:Wines in the 
8 3 2 World. 
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World. Lea, Who doubts, but pre more 
"ry" where Men are born and 9 978 l & Fly 9 0 


Rant Climates. Yet, ſo * = RAT are, . 
Taſtes, ſo inordinate our Deſires for foreign, Liquors 
and ſo infatuated ate we, as, acting contrary, tp our ru 
Intereſt, and even common Senſe, to reliſh no Liquor, 

but ſuch as bring Diſeaſes and Poverty on us together, 
421. What can be more unreaſonable than to brig 
| Won andy, | made of liquified Tartar, (the Lees or Dregs d 
ine) fr om France; ; poiſonous Gin, with which Run 

3s commonly mixt before it comes to our Hands, frag 
London zand Wine, often adulterated, from ſeveral remot 
Countries; L 15 what can be more contrary to the 
Dictates 01 ſon, than to bring Home ce rench Wine and 
Brandy, 1 5 can only he pur with Caſh, an 
which Occahion eee eg which draw dom 
the Wrath and heavy Judgments, of the Almighty.upm 
the Land) when: we can have pure ande: gogd Liquan 
natural t to. our Conſtitutions, made of Our. Honey, dis 
own. Grain, and other Products of our own Soil. 1% 

422. Is any foreign. Wins often refined with poiſar 
| ous or bad Things, tho! it were got in Exchange ſor o 
MS: plenſanter or beswr Hp Britifh Canary 
1 -made of pure Honey 2 Let ſuch a8 haye no 
more. foreign Wine „than Mead detemnine thi 
on ueſtion, their Taſte being pnyitiated : Or, is the fuk 
wholſome as the laſt ?; How, many lamentable Deaths 
accafioned LF 10 55 85 Nl Foreign 7 and Na 


„ + £ 


Mts nel | 9 7 010. (12! WT] 
IL 3. Are Poſſets,; which we generally like well Wher 
made of F foreign Wine with the additional Ene 0 
Sugar, ſo good and wholſame ag ſuch made 9 f, Mead 
which needs no Sweatening? I have heard the "Dogon 
ay, That Colds are the Inlets to, and lay the Foundai | 
x I of Keen, and moſt ot e Fa. Wes) | G 
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Cours ubſedt to. Honey Drinks and Mead Poſſet are, Im in- 
dly to formed, ſovereign Remedios for theſs Piſtempers. 
in d. 424. Surely we are à deluded People! we deſtroy 
re our both our Perſons and our Purſes to pleaſe our vitiated 
quors, N palates; and we are like to continue wilfully! blind to out 
ur true on Intereſt, until we are in a State ef Miſery irretri- 
iquors Mable. Nothing, which 1 can ſoe, can Isep us from it, 
ber, but Manufactures carried on} immediately, and vigdur- 
> brig Wouly,' upon Husbandry, which is their only ſure Fun- 
ation. This is indeed a certain Way to prevent it, but 55 
let us not forget, let tlie Impreſſion be ſtrongly ft, that 
ois is the only Way. , wal on Hiw ban og 
remote WI 425. Unleſs our Fiſhery was like to do well, I ask 
very Man what can prevent our Ruin? but Husbandry 
and Manufactures encouraged by Home'Conſiimpt ? Vea, 
be Conſurapt of every Family in the Kingdom will be 
dom ound neceſſary, and the Demands of every Family 
hould, no doubt, be reſtricted, to ſuch Articles as our 
Husbandry and Manufactures produce. Could: this be 
brought about, we ſhould yet become à rich and a happy 
{ i ]Woople-1 Our contrary 'Behaviour'ſhews, "that we Are in- 
iar tuated, and gallopping along tlie high Road to Deſtruc- 
for on "IO N foot, wet \ioes Nas HPO 7 N 
Zana 426. IJ have heard it ſaid, That-the Quakers have a Law 
* Maxim among them, to buy only from one another, 
but to ſeil-to all the World. Well would it be for us, 
if erery Scotſman was of the Principle juſt mentioned, 
nth relpect to the Products of our dn Soil, and the 
Manufactures of our own' Country, yr 
427. Would the Great and the Rich lead the Way, 
end perſevere, lower Ranks would follow. Nothing 
er viagſcems plainer than that the Calamities of à Nation, tho 
Icdey fall moſt ſenfibly on the poorer Sort, ly neverthe- 
| whenWleſs heavieſt upon Men of Eſtates at laſt; they bee 
eee e noſt to loſe. The Tenant's Loſs is really the Land- 


er.. i iin eln eee 
428. Let Landlords only remember, that the Value 
of their Eſtates depends abſolutely on the Condition and 


wean Circumſtances of the Tenants. II- this- certain Truth 
i Was 


7 - 
* 3 ; 
4 


and how much it is their Intereſt to encourage and pro 


I may obſerve that many of them would ſtay moe a 
Home for that Purpoſe. „„ 485+ 
429. A Child touched by a ſingle Spark, will dre 
the Fire and keep off it; but the Nation, it appear; 
_ Tuined byf oreign Commodities, will not abſtain fm 
them, and even thoſe. who have no reaſonable Call ty 


tures are indiſputeably good, and may well ſerve th 


the Sake of their Country ?- Will we continue ta grtiff 


baummſelſ a Pariet, ho, having no neceſſary Cauſe fir 
ſpending his Rents abroad, or who by the uſe of foreign 
tures? Theſe. who encourge and ſupport them, an 
thereby prove themſelves to be Patriots indeed, and they 
have the beſt and a juſt Title to the glorious Epithet: 


they will be the:Darlings of the People: When Death 


their Memories by all ſucceeding Generations. 
I e 5 A 


: * 4 
* * 
7 2255 9 5 
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was: but confirmed: in their Minds, then they would eaſily 
find out how deeply they are concerned in this Matter 


mote Husbandry and Manuſactures, not only by Home 
Conſumpt, but by every poſſible Way: And I © think 


go abroad, will not ſtay at Home and ſpend their le 
ney,” when ſtaying at Home and abſtaining from ſoreig 
Commodities would make the Kingdom rich and happy; 
and when the Products of the Land and our Manuke- 


ateſt. I leaye it to every Reader. to make his om 
Reflex ion upon this. If I made one, T might probabh 
diſoblige many. ee nen E 
430. Hoy many have died chearſully and gloriouſye 


ohr vitiated Taſtes, and fooliſn Fancies to the Ruine 
ours? Will any Scot/man have the Aſſurance to eil 


living out of the Kingdom, drains it of its Coin, by 
Commodities, undermines our Husbandry and'Manufac- 
ſome ſuch even of the greateſt Diſtinction we haue, 
May the Number of ſuch encrcaſe daily: May 
they be always favoured and employed by the Crown, as 
ſhall deprive us of the Bleſſing of any of them, may 
their Places be filled with Men as like them as poſſible, and 


may the Merit of the Dead be always faithfully record- 
ed in Hiſtory, that Honour and Praiſe may be paid to 


ln ag. „„ 
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2 gere. to have pe lm Book as in 


I is 


tent: 7 rep for it: But how N ld 
09 I expett it would ſince no Book. ever 
did, or I believe ever will? For wha 
canbe ſo exact as not to fail ſometimes? And even when 

| there is no Failing, there's no eſcaping the Cenſure of 
bad Judges, of whom there are many, 1 have ſome- 
Where read, 3 „ 


All human Race would fain Ge Wits, 
Bui Millions miſs for one that hits. 


* 
F x © FTY 3-2» 


s, My 0 1 * 
5 


Now, fince an Opportunity offers, the printing of my 
Book being not quite finiſhed, I ſhall firſt tell you how 
I came ſo early to the Knowledge of the Exception, next 
What it is. Then I ſhall venture to ſay a. little for myſelf; 

and, laſt of all, ſubmit to every canon Reader if the Cen- 


My 


p EN. fre is not unreaſonable, 
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My Performance was not ready for the Preſs till near 
the End of February, when the Printers are more hurri. 
ed, by Buſineſs of the Court of Seſſion, than at any other 

Time of the Near; ſo, ſince it could not be. Publiſhed 
till the Vacation, When the numerous: Attendants on thi 
Seffion, the moſtprobable Purchaſers; go. out. of 'Town, 
Ives adviſed to 5 Copies of the firſt Sheet, as a Spe: 

cimen, into the Gofee-Hoyſes, that my Deſign might be 
known, and ſpoke of before they went. This I compli: 
eto, for I thought it might let me, by the Informatidy 
df Friends, into People's Sentiments concerning the 
Work before it was finiſhed : Some for the ſame Reaſon 
had gs bo. the other Sheets as they were caſt off, and 


hr gained my End. Herz + 
dea dy at a Coffet-Houſt able, feng up, 
18 2 „ Have ye read 2 Gentlemen? 
ne 8 ſaid one, T have, and 1 wiſh the Stock may au- 
« ſer the Sample. I have read, /aid he who opened the 
ce. . Diſcourſe, three Sheets. of four of i , which @ Friend 
ee put into my Hand, and I tired. "Th Book might, 
ol « doube, not be uſeful, but, alas! the Stile is. ſa poor, 
can and low, that tis apt to put one aſleep, tis al 
6. f ſeleſs Matter, it has no Embelliſhments, : nothing et- 
« ' tertaining. and enlivening ; ; Who, will ſpend #heir 
« Time upon ſuch a heavy Piece, t that has read the - 
*'tural Hiſtory of the Bees, Nature diſplayed or, an 
Ir Thing ſprightly wrote on that curious and Gail 
oe Subject? Not the young and lively: None, 1 dare ſay, 
16 — 95 unfaſhionable People, or old out of the World 
«© Folks. 
« Why, replied | the other, was not the Honey ton. 
« gued Virgil the firſt in your Liſt? But pray explain 
« yourſelf, Db you cenſure, or do you pralle If the 
« old, experienced, and wiſe read the Book, will it not 
be becauſe they find i! in it profitable Inſtructions in 
4 plain eaſy Language, without Excurſions into extra- 
46 Vagant Narratives, which divert the Mind of the Rea: 
« Jer from Attention to the uſeful Parts? If-T may be 


e * allowed to offer my e 2 is, t 2 find oy the 
3 6 « Au or's 


an- 
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azo 
tt. Author een Muy What other Manner of 
« Expreſſion do we want, in a Book wrote for Inſtruction 

« not for > merit I Luppole, he meant not Rs 
« « a Nove COLE! | WEST 3v et; £5 

Novel, No 1 believe he dis b onftbered 8 91. 
jeclor, with d Snger, and then liſting. che Taper read 
ſtom it. In le Natural Hiſtory mentioned, a Dialogue | 
lywixt Eugenio aud Clariſſa; Eugenid, ſayx be, ic 


the ſovereign Bee anatomically, and. ofifted. Clariſſa by:his 


Gloſs, to ſee' that hetbeſavercign Bee is the fruitful, Me- 
ther, that the Drones are the Males, and that the wor 
Bees are of no Ser Dr. WaRDER, favs. they ars x oo 
nales: What, ſhall. we believe? So, continucd he, he 
„ ſeaves the Matter, and is not this ſillily told? M 
« ſaid he, I add not at the Time, but only this? The 
« Difference bętwixt Things are beſt known h Compa- 
„ fſon: Read the Natural Hiſtory upon the very Oc; 
« caſon, there you'll obſerve. howobeautifully and how 
V naturally. the Author makes his Hugenia and CAariſſa 
« expreſs themſelyes, 
« yourſelf. All fair, ſald the otber, and ſo can Þ to 
you, but here we have very proper JudgE s:: 
This Contrgverſyn Which ſhewͤs that, as I have. faid; 
there is no pleaſing ee has diſpoſedi me, ſince o- 
ters may he of the ſame Opinion with the Ojectur, to 
inſert the Copverſation, which: he,praiſes- ſo much, that 
fuch as like it; may find it here, and that every Reader 
may judge, whether I did right ta take the Way E have 
taken, or would! have done. detter: if had followed his 
Example. Sr gre Jan 2104 01 5 b nel 10 * 
Eugen. & The rout br \Queltiori- ! is to know-how 
this Queens behaves to become a Mother? How:ſhe 
acts with her Hundreds of Husbands? How ſhe con- 
4 ducts im her numerous Seraglio e r toll: 
Clare, « Limpatiently: provi + the: Particulars; IJ ima# 
gine the gallant Auecaoles of the Mother Bee would 
7. very; entertaining Tiſtarx. Having examin- 
ed, as you have done theſe: with ſo 1 an 
| VVV 8 FO” 


L ther 1;fobniit-the Matter to 
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and 4 P! 
Rye, I make ne Dsubt you have ſurpize the 
. throwing her Handkerchief “, Quid 
e gin I paſs over betwixt three and four kidwves; 255 yo 
ueſs I have Reaſon, when Clariſſa was brought i to 
2 ugenio, Ton are lack that Tm not diſpoſed 10 quarrel 
"now" as nuch of this Article as I am geſirous 0 F hum. 
But I hope I may be excuſed for aeg that 
5 Part, which the Gentleman made Uſe of; for i 
natural for every Man to defend, and to paſs a right Judy. 
ment, you malt have bis Evidence as well as mine A 
Fore uuũ91..n. ROTO 49% dae on 
Aar. Now open e Body ir a wiki Bee, that 
may have no Doubt of the different Species. 
Engen. Here is one. You lee here the Canal fo Ali- 
„ ments; a firſt Stomach which contains the Honey; 
a ſecond Stomach and the Inteſtines filled with Crude: 
„: But beyond this, ybu obſerve no Part anab- 
1 gous to the Ovaria, nor any Thing that reſembles, ve 
« that one can even ſuſ pect to be Eggs: Moreover you 
u ſee no Part which has the Appearance of being this of 
the Males or Drones: © i 3 LV 
Clar. That is true, 1 ſhall böwever bie o 0b. 
& jection: How ate you ſure that there is in one Hive 
, one only Female; that what you call Drones are all 
« Males; and that che working Bees are without Ex- 
< ception of neither Sex: To conclude, © that the Bees 
are all each in their Kind, ſuch as you have opened? 
It appears to me very difficult to verify this exactly. 
Eugen. The Certainty of it is very firaple and eaſy. 
“ You have only to devote, as I have done, an entite 
+, Hive,todeftroy all its People, either by Smoke or Water, 
and then to examine every particular Bee: It is note · 
ven neceſſary to open them, it will ſuffice to pteſs 
them between your: two Fingers: One can cafily 
make the characteriſtick Parts of the Sex appear in 
% thoſe which have any; and the Default of har pr 
a. any will ries oo e tre) none. 
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an Evidence? After what I have ſeen has Ws Room 
« for Diſpute; one muſt ſurrender. 
Eugen. To take Advantage of the good Diſpoſition 
« you e in; I paſs to the Recital of the Mother Bees 
« Amours. - A Mother Bee, who is the only one of her 
« Sex found in the Hive, as ſhe is at certain Times 


« ſound thete with ſeven or eight Hundred; and ſome- 


times a'thouſand Drones, ſeems to be there in the Midſt 

They have 

e admits none of them to 
It is true, that hitherto 


ol a very numerous Sgraglio of Males. - 
3 e . retended, that 15 
Intimacies with her. 

« no Perſbn has feen her ſeek their Union, or;-at leaſt; 
« no Perſon has writ that he has ſeen it. But this is one 
« of thoſe Caſes, wherein a negative Proof cannot have 
much Force: For without aſcribing Modeſty to this 
Bee, there is no Reaſon to imagine that ſhe quites the 
« interior Part of the Hive, where ſhe likes to paſs 
« her Time, and that ſhe endeavours to expaſe her- 
« ſelf to the Spectators Eyes, when ſhe would permit 2 
Male to render her fruitful. The Queen of .{chein is 
« in the ſame Caſe with the Queen of the Bees, that is, 


to have a Seraglio of Men at her Command. If then 


« one of thoſe Travellers, who traverſe the World to 


« inſtruct themſelves in the Manners and Cuſtoms of dif- 
ferent People, ſhould keep himſelf in the Suburbs of 


the City of Achem, in hopes that the Queen will come 


« to ſeek. him in the Fields, with ſome one of her Fa- 
« vourites, to make him a Spectator of what Secrets paſs 


between thom, he would probably wait a great While 
And if he ſhould take it in his Head 


* to no Purpoſe : 
© to conclude, that Men attend this Queen like {mall 


* Bologna Dogs, only for the Pleaſure of being looked 
* at, 1 ſancy ha would not find many Readers ſo ſimple, 


as to believe his Relation. Let us make the ſame In- 
© ference with reſpect to the Bees. We have it not in 
* our Power to be Witneſſes of all their Actions. Our 


Eyes are not formed to ſee through their waxen 
: Com bs, covered with ſeveral n common Bees. 


2 


But 
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But we are certain, it is behind theſe Combs; that the 
Miſtery of Fecundation is carried on. Being thus inſtryg. 
« ed of the Place where the Operation is performed, no. 
e thing remains but to know the Time and Manner. The 
« Time is eaſy to be known. At the Beginning of the 
Spring, open an Hive, you will not find one ſingle 
„ Male: From the Middle of May to the End of Jun 
* you will find Hundreds of them: From thence to the 
„ following Spring e look for them in vain: The 
Time therefore of Fecundation can be no other than 
e when there are Males,” that is, about ſix Weeks tak. 
«en in the Months of May and Zune. With regard 
„ to the Manner how Things paſs to cauſe this Fecun- 
dation, tis what I myſelf have ſeen, and of which] 
<« will'give you an exact Account. I found the Secret 
46 to force a Mother Bee to act before me, in the ſame 
« Manner ſhe does in the Bottom of her Hive. 
lar. Fold Eugenio, your Virtuoſi may have the 
Liberty of ſeeing what is improper for the Ladies to 
ce hear. E 5 e os . 2: Sela bs 
- Eugen. '« There are Ways of Talking to the Under- 
« ſtanding without ſhocking the Ears; theſe Ways Iin- 
tend to make Uſe of. Towards the Beginning of May, 
« took a Mother, who had already given Birth to agreat 
Number of Bees, and Wwhe was willing to give it to 
„ ſeveral more. I put her into one of theſe Glaſſes 
„ which we uſe for Powder, where I ſhut her up with 
© ſeven or eight Males.” I was curious to obſerve how 
they would behave with her, or ſhe with them. They 
were taken ſrom the ſame Hives, and were ſome of 
her Husbands. They treated her, however, with an 
« Indifference I did not expect. Near upon two Hours 
* I left them together, in which nothing paſſed between 
them. Each continued on its Side in a perfect Inac- 
t tion, as People who would never be acquainted. 
Clar. lt ſeems as if this Experiment is not much to 
the Advantage of what yon would perſwade me to. 
Eugen. When one makes Experiments of this Na- 
« ture, it is equally advantageous, to know what 1 
REF oh 5 1 5 6 them 
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4 them fail, as what ſucceed. This laſt did not ſuc- 
« ceed, for the following Reaſons. In order to get this 
« Queen Bee, I had plunged the whole Hive into Wa- 
« ter, and, by this Means, had taken out the Queen al- 
« moſt drowned. Returned therefore in ſo ſmall a Time, 
from the Gates of Death, it is not at all to be won- 
« dered at, that ſhe had not thoſe Paſſions, which are 
« the Effects of full and perfect Health. Beſides, ſhe was 
in the Middle of her Laying-time, when all Animals 
« of both Sexes have no mutual Deſires. Add to this, 
« ſhe was net a young Mother; the Condition of her 
Wings proved her Age, as ours is known by the 
«* Wrinkles on our Fore-heads: Her Wings were notch- 
ed, and the Edges of them ſhivered away. The Obſer- 
* yations I was deſirous of making Demanded, therefore, 
* that I ſhould ſhut up with ſome Males a Female, 
© which, as yet, had no Communication, or very lit- 
* tle, with them. Towards the Middle of Zune they 
brought me one, which I had Reaſon to believe was 
* ſuch as J wanted. She had been found, that Morn- 
„ ing, near an Hive, which had ſwarmed the Night be- 
„ fore. For, as I already told you, there are ſome- 
times ſupernumerary Queens amongſt. the Swarms : 
This, I ſpeak of, was one of the Swarm, who, tis 
* likely, had ſaved her Life by Flight. The good 
* Condition. of her Wings, and her Colour, made me 
* conclude, that ſhe was yet young ; aud the Bulk of 
* her Body, not ſo great as that of a Female ready to 
* lay, ſeemed to prove, that ſhe had no other Eggs, 
* but ſuch as were extremely ſmall. I ſhut her up in 
„the Glaſs, where I put likewiſe a Male with her, 
* which I had ordered to be taken from one of my olg 
Hives. I diſcovered the Character of this young 
Queen, as ſoon as ſhe had been put to the Proof. 
had never ſeen any but Queens, accuſtomed to be 
treated, every Inſtant, by the working Bees, to re- 
* ceive from them Preſents of Honey, Thouſands of 
* Carreſſes, and a Thouſand little Marks of Eſteem, ß 
every Kind. Thus I faw, with ſome Surprize, _ 27 
1 . | : . 1 
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124 APPENDIX. 
« all the Deference, which common Bees have for. the 
Mother, the ſame this young Queen had for th, 
« Drone 1 had put to her. Not ſatisfied to come ger 
«' him, ſhe delayed not to put out her Trunk, ſome. 
« times ſucceſſively to lick different Parts of the Male 
0 Body, at other Times to offer him Honey: ſhe tum. 
. ed round about him, continually carreſſing him, eithe 
. with her Trunk or Legs. Fhe Drone ſtupidly ſubmit 
e ted to ſb many Endearments, as if they had been hj 
Due, nor ſeemed at all moved by them. It ſeemed u 
1. if it had been Goodneſs in him to ſuffer himſelf tobe 
< carreſſed; However, at the End of a Quarter of an How, 
he ſeemed to be a little animated; and when the Fe 
“ male, placed in Sight, full over againſt him, ha 
„ bruſhed, with her Thighs, the Head of this Infn- 
<« ſible; and had ſoſtly ſet at Play her Autennæ; the 
* Male was determined, at length, to anſwer her Ad 
“ vances, by ſimular ones, of the ſame Nature, -The 
Female redoubled her Vivacity, and placed herſelf u 
thoſe Poſitions, which agree not very well with the 
Idea which has been attempted to be given us of he 
* Modeſty : It is to make ule of a weak Term, to til 
<« theſe Poſitions only immodeſt ; they approached t 
< ſomething; ſuperior, unknown to us: A Superiority 
= which overthrows the general Order of Nature, by 
«. ſubjecting the more noble Species to the other. Al 
*. theſe Endearments were by no Means unuſeful to thi 
« paſſionate. Queen; her indolent Spouſe became more 
active, he was animated more and more. One might 
« ſee, as I did diſtinctly, that many of thoſe Organs 
* which you obſerved within him, when I ;openet 
4 the Male, appeared without him. The whole Tra 
d action continued three or four Hours, during which 
he found Time for Repoſe, and repeated Acts c 
„ Love. At length the Drone fell into one, which 
to the Queen ſeemed to be of too long a Duration 
„She was deſiraus to draw him from. his Lethargy: 
« ſhe ſeized him, with her. Teeth, by the Corcelet; 
e ſhe cheer'd him a little ; ſometimes, in order to te 
tg freſh him more, ſhe put | her Om, under =, Body 
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or the but ſo many Marks of her IG Raped: were u. 


or the! uſeful, be Was dead. 3 6% rr ly 
e den Clor. © How! what do 2 1 | — 
ſome Eugen. 4 I. fay he was dead, nor is he the only « one 


« have ſeen expire in theſe critical Moments. I fancy 
« ſo immediate a Death in ſuch Circumſtances may ap- 
« pear to you ſuſpicious, or, at leaſt, an extraord 


« Liſe, /I only thought of conſoling the Widow, and 1 


« ſent her another Spouſe young and vigorous. 
of this Bee, agreeably to the malicious Principles, 
« which Men are poſſeſt of with regard to our Sex. 


« vulgar Prejudices ? | 

Eugen. Grant me more juſtice. 4 thought 5 no 
1 1 e injurious to the Ladies; I was only deſirous 
to treat this Bee like a Brute; but, to my great Aſto- 
* niſhment,. ſhe. behaved like a virtuous Wife. The 
„Living did not at all conſole her for the. Dead. She 
remained all the reſt of the Day fixed to the Body of 
© her unfortunate Spouſe, continued the ſame Cares, 
and loaded him with the ſame Carreſſes, which ſhe had 
„ conferred during Life. The Widow. of A. 
* could not better diſcharge her Duty. | 
lar. You begin to intereſt me for this tender Queen. 
© Iam curious to know her Deſtiny. 


„Living and the Dead, and ſhut. up in their Room an 
hundred common Bees, to keep our Queen warm, 


* her with a new Husband. I beſtowed: likewiſe an- 


ation. 


celet il © cd ; in the ſame, Manner, in which the firſt had done, 
tor © the Day t before, 18 a Male | in e TR. 
3ody ; | Clar. | 


7% but 


. 2 


„Event, but the Conſequences were ſo. When I 
« knew this little Animal was abſolutely deprived/of ; 


« fancied I could no better ſucceed in this, than to pre» 


Clar.,** That is to ſay, that you reaſoned: on Account 


« Could a Philoſopher of your Caſt have any Taiat of 


Eugen. You ſhall ſoon be ſatisfied ; Night. hob 4 
come, I drew from the Glaſs the two Spouſes, the 
„during the Night. The next Morning, I preſented | 


« other on another Queen, which they had brought me 1 
1 repeat the Experiment. The two Females behav- 
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. 4 This ſoit a. . Was then one Night ſuf 


* ficient to cauſe our Artemiſia forget her Mauch ? 


Fugen. What is approved among us, let us not 


charge as a Crime to her. We find nothing blameable, 
.  * that a young Widow ſhould admit new Engagements, 


« after her Year of Widowhood. One Night with 3 


a Bee 9 8 be equivalent to one of our Years. Time 


ht to be meaſured; according to the Duration of 
* An Animal which has but three or four Year! 


« to live, cannot admit ſo long Interval between ty 
Actions as that which has ſixty or ſeventy. Beſides 


* from all you have ſeen, and from all I have toll 
*' you, we have a Right to conclude that; in the Hive 


* 2 Mother Bee acts as that did in the Glaſs; and, con, 
« ſequently, that Bees are produced. like other Animals 
and not from Corruption j 


Clar. © That appears to me extividbly true. But I 
« think it no leſs ſtrange, that this Queen ſhould gratify 
“ the Defires of her Sex; in a Manner ſo oppoſite to 


206 natural Order. W 


3 * This inverſion * Nature bucht not to ſur- 


« priſe you; it is even neceſſary in this Caſe: For 


«when it has been once eſtabliſhed, that a Female ſhoull 


* cohabite with a"thpuſand Males, the ' Conſequence 
4 ought to be, that theſe Males ſhould be ſleepy, and 
© to be awakened only by her; that ſhe ſhould be free 


to chuſe among them all him, whom ſhe would ll 
© nour with her Favours. Yowll eafily conceive what 


TR _ Contubion, what a terrible Situation it would be for 2 
Woman, to find herſelf in the Midſt, and at the Mer- 
* cy of a Crowd of active, petulant Husbands, who 
* would all be Maſters the me Moment. 
Car, You are in the Right; - that is eaſily admit- 
& ted. The Imagination requires no Aſſiſtance, to pre- 


_** {ant to itſelf a juſt Image of the Diſorders which 


* would reſult ſrom thence. 
Eugen. You now know, Clariſſa, how the! Mother 
* Bee becomes fruitful ; you know what puts her in 2 


7 Kate to people the World with ſo numerous a Poſte | 
85 of « rity. 
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« rity. We ſhall, ſee. the next Time we meet here, 
« how ſhe acquits herfelf of this important and labori- 


— ; F 
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All I ſhall ſay for myſelf is this: You'll have obſer- 
ved I had only ſaid, that the Author of the Natural Hi. 
ſry had maintained, That the Working-bees are of no _ 
Sex : Dr. WARDER Jays they are Females : What feat 


ur believe? Is not this plain, diſcreet, and modeſt Lan- 
guage * Have I not, in the Manner of Expreſſiq, : bit. 


ways inquired, always interrogated, ſays Mr. Charpentior _ 
and By/she, in their Accounts of the Life of that great 
Man; and if you look into the Works of Plato and Xe- 
rþbon, you'll, likewiſe obſerve, that they tell you, it 
as, his, their Maſter's Way. But now, as you. ſee 
bat the Natural Hiſtory ſays, and as Mr. Warper 
es theſe Words; 4/ter great Pains taken, and curi- 
1 Obſervations made, £4 5 the Help of the beſt Glaſſes, 
muſt came to this certain. Concluſion, that all the Works _ 
ing-hees are Females; 1 do ſay poſitively, that ſuch 
Glaſſes, or ſuch Accounts, are not to be believed; for 
he Aſſertions of both theſe Gentlemen cannot be true, 
and, I think, I may ſay, That the Doctor's Account of 
be Working: Bees appears [caſt fabulous, and has leaſt 
iche ar of-4 ] q Lö!!! i 
The Author of the Natural Hiſtory has, I think, him- 
elf yielded in the Introduction to his Book, that it is 
ſuch, or was intended to be ſuch, He makes Clariſſa 
lay, [ want nothing of you but a Romance, but the true Ro- 
mance of the Hiftory of Bees; and Eugenio to anſwer, 1 _ 
will endeavour to Jatiify you, I will relate nothing but what _ 
as been carefully abſerved,... and well atteſted : There 
will enter a good Deal of the Marvelous into my Recital, 
ut nothing of the Falſe.. Did you ever read a Romance, 
herein the Author did not endeavour to perſwade you, 


that he wrote nothing but the Truth? And the more ro- 


tic his Performance was, did he not take the more 


Fans to convince, that his Relations were true? but 


urther, 3 
5 8 by 


I leave 


upon the Socratic Way of Reaſoning! Socrates , 
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Alkawe ie you, my Reader, to determine, if fic 
a luſcious Dialogue'asthis-betwixt Eugenio and Curia 
ainting ſuch Images, and giving ſuch ee wks 
Jiggination, the! it way be 'thought geritecly wviors, þ 
Worth the Value of its Dieſs. I apprehend the Auth 
of. it and 1 have'procteded on different Plans, and thi 
mis has occaſioned the Pifference in our Way of Writ 


„ 
x EC Swat 8 ” 


tis Deſign ſeems to have been, chiefly,” to entertzl 
is Readers with eloquent Expreſſions, to Tell his Bok 
For what other Reaſon, to give only another Inſtaner d 
two out of many, would he have filled up ſix or fern 
Piges, with the Deſcription of the Eyes of Bees and 6. 
ther Flies, and telling how many Thouſands each fl 
bath? The Butter-Fly no leſs than 34650, and, if 
take up his Meaning. each Bee as many. I fay, for 
what other Reaſon wonld he have, in another Place, em 
ployed five or fix Pages more, acquainting us of thi 
Sorts of namele/5 Flies, The firſt whereof? ſays he, ly 
its Eggs in the Brains of a Sheep, in ſpite of the ſuf 
and the perpetual Agitation . Beaſt in wwe, 
_ finding un Opportunity of gliding into its Noſtrili, when 
ſbe gore 7a the ſinus frontalis. The ſecond, in the Thru 
of Stags, by piercing at once, and without Heſitation, Im 
the moſt pitchy Gloom, and ſhaping her Way through d 
the winding Paſſages, leading from the Entrance of the M. 
to the Root of the Tongue. And the Third, in Mare 
anus, by getting under the Tail and glidi * till ſße rea 
1: Here he is very particular. Probab ſays he, the 
Inſect at firſt excited only an itching, which prompted tht 
Mare 1 force-ontward *. Border or Edge of its Inteſline; 
to open it, and widen'its Aperture. Our Fly made aprije 
Advantage of this Diſpoſition, ſhe advancing further and 
concealing herſelf in the Foldmgs of the Anus. It was this 
in all Probaility, that ſbe finiſhed her Operation ani wi 
enabled to Hay her Eggs. Soon after this'the Mare ſeen 
- quite diſtrafted ; fhe beginning io run, cafer and prone 
an af laſt threw herſelf vn the Ground, and it was 4 qui 
ter ꝙ an Hour, fays he, before ſhe was eaſy, _ 5 
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2 t the young en going ie * forth, ir bern 


and God gave the Athenians, ſays Plato,"to let them ſes 


APN g 
ing auf + Beſides; he: ſays, - 7 But the Suſtenances 


ly in the ſaid Places. 114179, GIG dcn 
Is not this fine Language to Clafiſa 1 ut aſing this | 
Wem had he been a Diſeiple of the Pluloſo- 


pher; hom the Oraele pronounced the wiſeſt of all Men, 


their Faults, he would have taught him to have ſpent 5 
Time on more uſeful Matters. Xenophon tells us, That * 
var hir Cuſtom, ſpeaking of Things natural; to and, ſuch ug 
employed their Time upon Inquiries. only curious, © | 
they contented themſelves with bare Knowledge withoilt one 0 VB 
pelling any Pret! And that he; Soctates, d:his . 1 
«un Meditations on what was uſaful. M. Charpent ion and 9 
byfshe before mentioned ſay, That be pr vi d. not d vain” 
and uſeleſs Science, but Doro himſelf” uſeful: to his + 
Friends and his Country; that he would "have Men et 
Bounds to their Curioſities, and that this Doctrine ua 
cnfurmable to that of Solomon, the wife Mun himſelf, ue 
tells us, * God has delivered up the World to the Diſpu- 
* tations of Men, not being pleaſed that they ſhould 
© know the Secrets of his Works.” But that theſe uſe- - 
4% Inquiries agteed pery well with the Vanity of thoſe 
Authors, who being unable to attain to the Knowledge of the _ i 
Object they propoſed to themſelves, adhered to all the idle _ 
Netions their Imaginations preſented them, and gaue 
u their fooliſh Conceits for Reaſons. Wherefore Plutarch . 7 
lays, That Socrates having taken Prior, out of the 
Hands of Pythagoras aud 99 8 8 who repreſented _ 
her full of Ghimeras, F ler Superftitions, and even 
Playing the downright Fool, brought her to Freat of Things 
with Prudence, and t0: fearch for Truth. in, ſolid and 15 x 
ſtantial Arguments; that he left the ſuperfluous to tale 
the i - and quitted the curious Philoſophy to embrace 

ne that was ſolid and "uſeful. The Awthbr of the Na- 
tural Hiſtory's Accoũnts of the Bee's Eyes, the ons 3 
Amours, the Flies, and many others in his Book, are, 1 
umb y think, unuſcſul. What get we tho' they be 
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true? Do they contribute to make Honey more plen- 
ous, or, to enlarge the Commerce of Wax ? But 
My Purpoſe was only to inſtru& my Readers, by more 
and better practical Directions than any Writer on the 
Subject hath hitherto given, and, I hope, I have not only 
ttained my End; but that my Language will be inoffen. 
five to the nicer. Far, tho' I have adapted it to the means 
et Capacity. © I. have ſtudyied to uſe few Words, 
(Lor Brevity' is the beſt Help to the Memory) and 
Printed on a ſmall Type, chat my Book might be com- 
pPrriſed in a few Sheets, and ſold at a low Price; that ſo 
the Poor who cannot purchaſe, or the Unlearned who 
cC̃annot be inſtructed by Books ſwelled with a Redunda- 
cyy of elegant Expreſſions, may ſind mine cheap, plan 
and uſeful to direct them in every Difficulty that can 
occur: Which I flatter myſelf ſnall make this profitable 
E , Hausbandry, in the Power of the meaneſt Cottager top> 
$ ctiſe, univerſal over the Kingdom... 
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tages thereby got, from 175 to 187. 
Directions concerning the Hives to be 1e and 7536 to be 
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N 7 216 to 220. 
9525 Queſtion, What Fields and an Fold moſt and be 
Matter for Honey? Anſwered, from'2 19 to 229. 
7 he Qgeſtion. To why Diſtance will Bees fy far, Fd) 
Anſwered, from 228 to 237. 1 
155 he Queſtion, What Flowers yield beſt H ang ? Anu 
from 236 to 248. 

2 he Queſtion, Can à Field be coerſucked with 5 ail 4 
> fwered; from 247 to 2511 

4 he Queſtion, Will M Hive caſt 4 T, 8 before 10 
full of Bees? Anſwered, from 250 to 254 

"Y he Queſtion, What is the May vf. F ormation and "Pry 
, Beet! Anſwered, from 253 0 256. W 

Tie Queſtion, What is the Uſe of e e _ how n 
e red for that Uſe ?: Anſwered, from. 255 to 258. 
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Hive?  Anſvrered, from 261 en, EITE: 
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"Combs made? Anſwered, ſrom'263 tale 
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| ſturbed in Winter, 38. Tig not improper to db it in the 
Spring if the Weather. is warm, 39. Dangerous if br 


Meather comes, Ibid. They. ought not to be allowed te 90 
e in Time f Snow; 41. Cold very hurtful to then, 
Method to prevent it, 44. & ſeqq. A certain Degree 
of, Gold: favourable to Bees, 53. Enemies to Bees, 56. 
Shelter as neceſſary as Sun-ſhine for them, 65. Natto 
0 be fed unleſs they are in à famiſhing State, 80. Rev 
5 for it, 8 1. & ſeqq. Directions for feeding them. 84. 
& Jeqq- Bees have 8 martial Difpoſition, and rob from one 
another, 89. Directions to know wher they are fightin 


e robbing, 90. & ſeqq.. How to put an End 10 their 


Mars, 92. & ſeqq. A Way to: know if they are to 
tale Quarters of their own chuſing when they warm. 
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. e on-any Thing that cannot be brought to the Ground, 
133. if" they ſettle at different Places, 134. Fr they 

hack to the old Hive. 135. & ſeqq. F they divide, and 
part of them go to the old Hive, and part to the neu, 138. 
pcie for tranſporting. them, when. they have ex- 
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5 TH its King ne never Stervaſer any nur 
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22. & ſeqq. What Hive is Heavy enough for keeping, 14. 
5 ed. . "Beſt Sire Fa an Hive, 35, Directim fir 
der hing Hives, 37. Time for rembving them, 38. Mel 
OY tht "off ener Tong" them, 42. May be franſported in 
April, ibid. Covers for them directed, 45. & ſeqq. 
1 nger efrige many Hider, 52. The proper Place it 
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| \ S we very juſtly eſteem it a fit tribute of admirg-- 


tion to adorn natural curioſities, by ſetting them 
as richly and as advantageouſſy as art can di- 
rect, ſo the following, obſervations of the ſhepherd oF 
Banbury have appeared to me worthy of being pręſen- 
ed to the eye of the public,- with all the ſulke nat itt 
was in my power to give them. It is one thing to oh 
ſerve, and another to reaſon. upon obſervations; and it 
very rarely happens that both can be taken: into the com—- 
paſs of one man's life. We ought therefore to, conſi-- } 
der it as a verꝝ lucky. incident, when the obſeryations- 1 
of another man, upon whom we: can depend, fall into - 
our hands; and enable us to add natural experience to- 
the notions derived to us from books of philoſophy. 
There is a degree of pedantty in deſarts as well as col- 
leges. Men who derive their knowledge entirely from 
experience, are apt to deſpiſe what they call book- learn 
ing; and men of great reading are as apt to fall into a- 
leis excuſable miſtake; that of taking the knowledge of 
words for the knowledge of things whereas there are 
not any two points more oppoſite in nature, ſince we 
very rarely ſee, that either true ſcholars are talkative, 
or that talkative men are true ſcholar s. 
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The ſhepherd, whoſe buſi 
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E 
has a reference to tho flock under his care, who ſpends | 
all his days, and many of his nights, in the open ait, 
and under the wide-ſpread canopy of heaven, is in a2 
manner obliged to take particular notice of the altera- 
tions of the weather; and when once he comes to tak 
2 pleaſure in making ſuch obſeryations, it is amazing; 
how.great a progreſs he * in them, and to ho- 
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'iv INTRODUCTION. 
great acertainty atlaſt he arrives, by mere dint of com. 
paring ſigns and events, and correcting one remark by 
another. Every thing intime becomes to him a ſort of 
weather-gage. The ſun, the moon, the ſtars, the clouds, 
the winds, the miſts, the trees, the flowers, the herbs, 
and almoſt every animal with which he is acquainted; 
All thefe, 1 ſay, become to ſuch a perſon inſtruments 
of real knowledge. 5 3 
Thhere are a ſort of half. wiſe people, who, from the 
| conſideration of the diſtances of things, are apt to treat 
ſuch prognoſtications, as they phraſe them, with much 
| "contempt. ' They can fee no connexion between a cat's 
'wathing her face, and the ſky*s being overſpread with 
clouds; and therefore they boldly pronounce that 
the one Has no relation to'the other. Yet the ſame 
people will readily own that the fluttering of the flame 
pf a candte is. à certain token of wind; which however 
is not difcernible by their feeling; becauſe it lies with- 
| in the compaſs of their underſtanding, to diſcern that 
this fluctuation of the flame is cauſed by the wind acting 
-upon it, and therefore they are inclined to believe this, 
| tho* it does not fall actually under the cogniſance of 
meir ſenſes. But a man of a larger compaſs of know- 
ledge, who is acquainted with the nature and qualities 
of the air; and knows what an effect any alterations in 
the weight, the dryneſs, or the humidity of it has upon 
Al animal bodies, eaſily perceives the reaſon why other 
animals are much ſooner ſenſible of any alterations that 
{| — in that element than men; and therefore to him 
die cawing of Ravens, the chattering of ſwallows, and 
+ = cat's waſhing her face are not ſuperſtitious ſigns, but 
natural tokens {like that of the candle's fluttering) of 
a change of weather; and, as fuch, they have been 
| thought worthy of notice by Ariſtotle, Virgil, Pliny, 
| and all the wiſeſt and graveſt writers of antiquity. ' * 
4 Burſtifta few flight and trivial obſervations of this 
kind, and ſuch as are im the power of every man to 


ſupply theſe, and to have conſtantly at hand the means 
of judging of theſe alterations, men of great genius have 


garded by the common pWiife: - 


INTRODUCTION. 'v 
make, go but a very little way in furniſhing us with an 
vſeful knowledge of the indications of the weather. To 


invented, (and wonderful inventions they are!) inſtru- 
ments for meaſuring the heat, the cold, the weight, the 
dryneſs, and the humidity of the air, with great exact- 
neſs, and upon theſe they reaſgn as to the changes of? 
weather with great accuracy and certainty; It would 
undoubtedly be a great folly to pretend to queſtion ei- 
ther the truth of their obſervations, or the: uſefulneſs of: 
them: but then we may have leave to conſider how © 
far, and to how great a degree they ane uſeful. - Ther 
thermometer meaſures exactly the degrees of-heat; bu: 
the air muſt be hot to ſuch · or ſuch a degree, before it+ ! 
is diſcerned by this inſtrument;- The barometer indi- 
eates the n the air, and the riſing and falling: 
of the quick - ſilver expreſſes the alterations in its weight 
with wonderful nicety; but them thoſe alterations are the 
cauſe of this. In like manner. the hygrometer, or hy- 


groſcope, meaſures the drineſs or humidity of the air 


very plainly and very exactly; bat-the: weather mufh* [ 
alter, muſt become drier or moiſter than it was, before 
theſe alterations are viſible; and- therefore however 


ingenious, however curious, however uſeful theſe in- 
firuments may be in other reſpects, they undoubtedly. I 
contribute very . litile to the prognoſtieating a change of 


weather at a diſtance; and it is from the experience 
of this, that they are ſo little eſteemed, ſo lightly re - 


Our ſhepherd's obſervations are of quite another na - 
ture: moſt of them give us a day's notice, many a2 
week's, and ſome extend to ſeveral month's prognoſtica- 
tion of the changes of the weather: and of how great" 
vic theſe may be to all ranks and degrees of people, to 
the ſedentary valtudinarian, as well as the active tra- 


* 


ri INTRODUCTION. 
velter; to the ſportſman who purſues his game, as well Ml | 
ds to the induſtrious huſbandman, who conſtantly fol. MW 
| Jows his labour; in ſhort to every man in every ſitua. Ml 
tion, in ſome degree or other, is ſo very clear and in. 
telligible, that it would be a mere waſte of words, and 
a very idle diſplay of rhetoric to attempt the making 
it clearer. Every man living would be glad to forſee 
the alterations wegher if he could; and conſequent. 
ly to moſt. people, if not to all, theſe obſervations, 
grounded on no leſs than forty. years experience, can- 
not but be acceptable. 
To make the beſt uſe of one's talent, and to em- 
ploy the lights derived from the ſtation in which pro- 
vidence has placed one, for the benefit of mankind, 
is undoubtedly diſcharging one's duty, anſwering the 
end of our creation, and correſponding with the oeco- 
nomy of nature, which does nothing in vain. This pro- 
poſition is equally true, let a man's ſtation be what it 
will. It is the manner in which we perform, and not 
the char acter that makes the player; and in this ſenſe 
what man is not a player? Here then is an inſtance of 
one who has. for many years ſtudied his part, and now 
communicates his diſcqyeries freely. In a phyſician, 
in a philoſopher, in a mathematician, this would be 
bighly commendable; and why not in a ſhepherd? We 

do not caſt our own parts fn the drama of life; no, 
this is performed by the great author of nature. He who 
> © adjuſted every thing on earth with ſuch beauty and har- 
F mony; he who taught hg eaven'y bodies to move, 
the ſame diſtributed their Kal offices to men. May 
we not therefore ſuppoſe, that every man's part is yell 
<aft, and that our abilities are exactly proportioned to 
our Stations? If fo, he who does all he can, does all 
that ought to be expected from him, and merits from 
* impartial judges the moſt general and juſt applauſe. To 
be convinced of this, we need only reflect on the nar: 


4 


le 


© 
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row and ſelfiſh conduct of. ſome, who, either by ſtudy 
or by chance, have acquired certain valuable ſecrets, - 
which, with the utmoft. induſtry, they conceal, in or- 
der to be the more admired, or that they may render 
them beneficial to themſelves. How contrary: the con- 
duct of our ſhepherd ! His pains were all his own, - 
but the Fruit of them he thus generouſly offers to the 
public. Good ſenſe and the dictates of nature taught 
him this maxim, That what might benefit many, 
« ſhould not be concealed by one from views of profit 
« or of pride.” LO I 
In my remarks upon the ſhepherd's rules, I have 
ſometimes endeavour'd to ſupport them by authorities, 
which I muſt confeſs would have been of little uſe if 
the authon had been a perſon of learning; but when 
it is conſidered, that theſe obſervations were purely 
the effect of his own attention and experience, it eer- 
tainly ſtrengthens them, and adds greatly to their ere- 


dit, that they have been eſteemed evident figns of the 


fame effects, by the greateſt maſters in this kind f 
ſcience. The art of prognoſticating the weather may 
be conſidered as a kind of decyphering ; and in that 1 
art it is always allowed a point of great conſequence, | 

when ſeveral maſters therein agree as to the meaning 
of a character: and it is from thence very juſtly pre- 
ſum'd, that this character is rightly decyphered. I have 
alſo endeavoured to explain moſt of his obſervations 
according to the rules of the new philoſophy, Which, 


as it is grounded upon experiments, ſo it, generally *8 


ſpeaking, enables us to give a fair and rational account: 
of almoſt all the phænomena taken notice of by the 
ſhepherd of Banbury. I likewiſe have added ſome other 
rules in relation to the weather, taken from the com- 
mon ſayings of our country pevple, and irom old Eng- } 
liſh bocks of huſt andry; but I have diſtinguiſhed all 


theſe from the obſervations themſelyes: 50 that he 
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reader will have no trouble to difcern- the text from 

the commentary, or to know what belongs to the ſhep. 

. -herd of Banbury, and what to the editor of his obſer. 

"vations, This, I think, may ſerve by way of introduc, 
$3 on: let us now proceed to the rules themſelves... 
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LU | 3 15 
SUN. If the San rife red and fery-0 wind and rain. 


HE reaſon of this appearance is, becauſe the 
Sun ſhines thro' a large maſs of vaponrs, 
which occafions. that red colour that | has 
been always eſteemed a ſign of rain; eſpe- 

cially if the face of the ſun appear bigger than it ought: | 

for then in a few hours. the clouds will grow black, 
and be condens'd into rain; ſudden and ſharp if in the } 

ſummer, but ſettled and moderate if in winter. 2 

The old Engliſh rule, publiſhed in our 2 4 
nacks, agrees exactly with our author's oblervation : 
If red the ſun begins his race, L 4 9 117 
Be ſure that rain will fall apace. 
If the reader would ſee this elegantly deferi'd _ 
maſter of poets hath it thus: 4 
Above the reſt, the ſun who never les, | 
nd oretels the change of weather in the ſkies; + 
IT quoque & exoriens, & cum ſe condit | in undas, 
| Signa dabit; Som certiſſima ſigna ſequunt ur, 
Er que mare. refert, & que ſurgentibus Aſtris. 
Ille ubi naſcentem maculis variaverit ortum 
Cuonditus in nubem, medioque refugerit orbe; 
SuſpeRi t ibi ſint imbres, Namque urget ab alto 


Arberibuſ ve ſatiſque notus pecorique ſiniſter. . 
I ; VIII. Georgie. Lib. * v. * ; 
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rox if he riſe unwilling to his race, 

Clouds on his brow, and ſpots upon his face; 
Or if thro? miſts he ſhoots his ſullen beams, 
Frugal of light, in looſe and ſtraggling ſtreams, 
Suſpect a 8 day and ſouthern rain, 

Fatal to fruits, and flocks, and promis'd grain. 


II. Hclaudy, and it eon decreaſe--;Certain fair weather, 
Conceive the feaſon of this to be, that the vapours 
being then ſpecifically lighter than the air, are ſtill 
Tiſing upwards, in which they are aſſiſted by the heat 
of the ſun-· beams; agreeable to the notiontof Dr. Des 
ham, who obſerves, that after much cloudy weather itis 
always fair before it rains, becauſe the watry vapous, 
are not condenſed-till they reach the cold upper regi- 
ons; ;agreeable to the common Engliſn ſaymg, 

Ihe evening red and morning grey, 

Is a ſign of a fair day. | 
Mile is calf an: obſervation. « of. Pliny's,..m. his naturd 
5 | 

Be 55 42 n repellentur N & ad 3 
A abibunt, Serenitatem: denunciabunt c“? That is, 

I ata ſun, riſing the clouds are driven away, and re 
tire as it were to the Weſt, this denotes: fair weather. 
There is an old adage to this purpoſe, which, be. 
mauſe it is fo very. n be e deſerves our 'n0- 

Rce, Viz. - 

A red mA: and-a: grey morning ets the pilgin 

walking. . 


; . 5 _— 
Be rouge ſoir, *& blanc matin, 1 
Font rejouvir le pelerin. . e 

Tue Italians ſay the Rinks ON = 

Sera roſa, & nigra matino, . 


Ares DFO $f > Bu 3 5 


- Nat. Hiſt, Lib. XVII, Cap. 35. 
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III. CLOUDS. Small and round, like a dapple-grey, with | 
a North-wind----Fair weather for 2 or 3 
Ts! is differently expreſſed by other authors. My 
lord Bacon tells us, that if clouds appear white, 
and drive to the I. W. it is a ſign of OY * fair 


weather. 


der. Our old Engliſn almanacks have a mani ro this 
Durs 7 : 3 

ſtil "If woolly fleeces ſpread the heavenly way, 

eat © Be ſure no rain diſturbs the formmer-day, 


*. And Pliny to the ſame purpoſe ®, „ Si fol oriens 
tis. © eingetur orbe, & poſtea totus defluxerit æqualiter, 
urs. Serenitatem dabit:? That is, if the riſing ſun be en- 
egi- Ml compaſſed with an iris or circle of white clouds, and 
they equally fly away, this is a ſign of fair weather. 
There is another Engliſh proverb worth remembering; 
In the decay of the moon, 


ney A os, morning bodes a fair afternoon. 5 
um arge like rocks. _:(Grad} ſhowers. 3 

p Tai 2 -almanacks, we have this ſign of the ves 
re- ther thus expreſſed, * 
ner. When clouds appear like rocks and towers, WR 
be The earth's — eſned by frequent ſho wers. 
no- - The reaſon of this ſeems to be, that the Watry va⸗ 


'* WW pours are then condenſed, or condenſing, which gives 
im chem this rough and ragged appearance : and as ſoon 
| as the thin films that retain the water are broke by this 
. preſſure, theſe heavy clouds deſtend in rn 2 
"Theſe obſervations, as well as ſome that follow, are 
agreeable to all climates, which is the reafon that they 
appear in ſo many different authors, and have been ta- 
ken notice of in ſo many ages. This however does not | 
at all diminiſh the credit, or the merit of our 'ſhep- 
herd's obſervations, who certainly drew them not from 
books, but from his on ere e oy 
2 beter a | 27 08 
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eing ſo well with the rules of other great-maſter, 
s ought to cſtablilh his authority: in ſuch caſes as are 
nat ſupported by a like concurrence from ancient 0 
F modern writers, the tefimony of nature is always ſuf. 
| KHient evidence. 


2 F {mall TEIN 8 rain. > 

HIS and the following obſervation cannot well be 

underſtood, without giving fome account of clouds 
2 efal. The atmoſphere is ſuppoſed to extend it. 
about five miles round this globe of earth, and 
vin that ſpace move all kind of vapours, exhal'd by 
the ſun's force, or protruded by the ſubterraneous heat. 
The aſcending of theſe v2pours. into the air depends u- 
pon many things; and is cherefore as different as its 
cauſes ; for. inſtance, their aſcent depends, in the fir/t 
place, on the degree of heat with which they are drawn 
up or forc'd out; next, upon the lightneſs of the va- 
pours themſelves; 3dly, on the denſity or rarity of the 
air thro? which they paſs; and /a/tly, on the force 
|. and direction of the winds which they encounter in 
their pallage. | 
According 10 — of theſe mor, 2nd the 
ceireumſtance attending their Eb appear to us 
differently below. 2 ey be extremely ſubtile, 
| they moünt very high, and there, according to che ſen- 
timents of Sir Iſaac Newton, form by refraction the a- 
ure or blue colour that overſpreads the fly in ſe- 
rene weather. Clouds, while they remain viſible, do 
F not riſe above the height of a mile; and we always ob- 
ſerve, that the higheſt are of a very light colour, and 
| hardly ſeen. If, therefore, ſmall clouds increaſe, it 
mews, that the ion of the air is ſuch, as that 

theſe. wor Larry cannot riſe therein, either from their on 
the want of a protruſive force, or from the fal 


| lng: 1 the wind, which. in cloudy gh is a r 
1 £ * — rann. Z ; 
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VI. I large clouds decreaſe. . Fair weather. 
HE fame kind of reaſoning accounts very clearly 
for this prognoſtick, ſince it Chews, that the va- 


pours are either exhaPd by the ſun's heat, or are dri- 


ven off by winds, and ſo reſolv'd into ſmaller clouds, 
capable of aſcending higher in the amotphere ; al 4 
which are circumſtances that ſecure us from an and g 
afford us a certainty of fair weather. Y 

It is, however, to be obſerved, that large black hog 3 
are frequently, in a ſummer-evening, melted into dewss 1 
and this much more frequently happens in the autumn, I 
becauſe the evenings are then cooler, and the vapours + 
more eaſily condenſed for that reaſon. In all obſerva= 1 
tions of this ſort, there is a great degree of prudence 
and good ſenſe required to apply them; and henee it 
very frequently happens, thatfuch obſervations are con- 
demn'd as treacherous and abuſive, merely becauſe 7 
thoſe who would employ them want the n e | 
is requiſite to underſtand them clearly. 50 


VII. MIS T 8. N they rife in dow gromd and fer i 
vaniſh------Fair weather. i 

TES! is a ſure ſign, and very well expreſſed, that is, 4 
clearly and in few words, which is the excellen- 

ey of ch aphoriſms. In order to be convinced of its 
good ſenſe and certainty, we muſt conſider a little what 1 
e are, whence they riſe, and what becomes of = 
em 


Miſts are, ſtrictly ſpeaking, connec abate] 


ons, Which, while they fleet near the earth, are ſtiled Þ 


Miſts ; but winn they aſcend into the air, are called 
Clouds. If Metab riſing out of low ground, they 
are driven along the plain, and are ſoon loſt to the 


ſight, it muſt ariſe from ſome of: theſe cauſes; That | 


there is an air abroad ſufficient to divide and rei e : 
_ or the heat of the ſun has been n hood n 
1 3 
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do exhale them, that is, to rarify them ſo as to render 
them lighter than the air thro which they were to paſs, 

Which ever way this happens, the maxim remains un- 


impeach d. 


VIII. F they riſe to the Hill-tops---Ratn 1 in a day or two. 
A WIEN miſts are very heavy in themſelves, and riſe 
; only by the action of that protrufive force exerted 
by the —— mire, they can riſe no higher than 
where the gravitation becomes ſuperior to that pro- 
truſive force; for then they deſcend again by their own 
weight: and this occaſions the appearance, mentioned 
in the obſervation,of their hanging upon hill-tops,where 
yuuy are very ſoon condenſed, and fall down in rain, 

"There was formerly a very idle and ill-grounded di- 
Ainction between moiſt and dry exhalations; whereas 
in truth all exhalations are moiſt, or, in other words, 
are watry ſteams thrown off by bodies reſpectively dry; 
* and the former diſtinction was invented only to ſolve 
| Theſe phænomena of which we have been ſpeaking, that 
zs, the miſt riſing and diſperſing without rain, and the 
miſt condenſed and reſolved into rain, which, as I have 
ſhewn may be much better 3 without any ſuch 


. Ailünétion. 


| moon Fair weather. 
TRI S is a general and a very extenſive obſervation, 
which enables us to judge of the weather for about 
a fortnight; and there is very great reaſon to believe 
that it will very rarely deceive us. In order to con- 
vince the reader of this, it will be neceſſary to explain 
as far as we are able the cauſes of this. 

Miſts are obferved to happen when the mercury in 4 
barometer is either very tow or very high: they hap- 
„ when it is Msn, after the E of the air h 


1 IX. A general miſt before the 2 r for, near the full 
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eontinued calm a good while, and in the mean time a 
great abundance of vapours and exhalations have been 


| accumulated,. making the air dark by their quantity, l 


and the diſorderly diſpoſition of their parts. They ©} 
happen, when the mercury. is low, ſometimes becauſe 
the rarity. of the air renders it unable to ſuſtain the va- } 


pours, which therefore deſcend and fall through it. 


But none of theſe caſes agree with the obſervation 
we are now conſidering; and therefore, to form a true 
judgment of the weather, we mult diſtinguiſh between 


them and the caſe which explains the obſervation. 


X. If in the new mocn---Rain in the old. 
WHEN exhalations riſe copiouſly from the earth } 
| into the region of the air, and the air itfelf is in- 
a proper diſpoſition, they aſcend to a great height, and 
continue a long time before they are condenſed ; which 


accounts very clearly and phiſoſophically for the in- 


terval of fair weather between the riſing of theſe miſts } 
and their falling down again in ſhowers.. Their” at- 
cending about ſun- riſe is a proof that the ait is thin, 


but at the ſame time of a force ſufficient to ſuſtain them; 


ſince, if the miſts were not ſpecifically lighter than the } 
air itſelf, they could not aſcend. F 
When the moon is at the full, and ſueh exhalations 
riſe plentifully, the time neceſſary for them to float in 
the atmoſj.+.ere, before they are condenſed into clouds 
and rain, extends, generally ſpeaking, beyond the pe- 
riod of that moon; and therefore the obſervation di- 
rects us to expect Fair Weather, Fg 


XI. If in the old------Rain in the new. — 
UT as it is obſerved not only in this climate, but. 
T all the world over, that great changes of weather. 
happen near the change of the moon, it follows, that. 
this is the ſeaſon when theſe exhalations that aſcend ſo 
5 T1. ; 1 


2 


1 
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plentifully at ſun-riſing are eondenſed, and conſequently 
is the ſeaſon when we ought to expect Rain. 

I therefore the exhalations rife in the new moon, 
it is a ſign that the air is in a fit diſpoſition to ſuſtain 
and fupport them for a conſiderable time, and therefore 
we have reaſon to expect that they ſhould continue 
| floating till the next regular change of weather, that 
s, till the old of the moon, or rather till towards the 
change: and therefore the obſervation is very cauti- 
ouſly and very properly worded, directing us to ex- 
pect rain in the old, and in the new, and not at the 
old or new; becauſe it is obſerved that theſe changes 


of weather happen not exactly at the change of the 


moon, but a day or two before or after, of which the 
reader will meet with many examples in captain Dam- 
pier's hiſtory of winds and ſtorms at ſea. . 


XII. WINDS. Obſerve, that in eight years time there 

is as much South-weft wind, as North-eaſt ; and con- 
— ſequenily as many wet years as dry. . 
| ＋ HIS muſt be allowed a very extraordinary apho- 
| riſm from a country ſhepherd; but at the ſame 
time it is very agreeable to the obſervations of Dr. 
Hooke, Dr. Derham, Dr. Grew, and other able natu- 
ralifts, who, with unwearied pains and diligence, have 
calculated the quantity of rain falling in one year, and 
compared it with what fell in another. I. ord Bacon, 
that honour to our nation and the age which produ- 
.ced him, informs us, that it was an old opinion, there 
was a total revolution of the weather once in forty 
years, and wiſhes it was inquired into. I cannot tell 
whether this has ever been done or not, but I think 


| | chere is good reaſon to conclude, that there is a natu- 


ral balance eſtabliſhed of wet and dry weather, as of 
| light and darkneſs, heat and cold, and other ſuch-like 
| Variations. | : 


F 
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It may not be amiſs to caution the reader againſt a a 
miſtake into which the manner of this rule being ſtated 
may eaſily lead him; it is this, that South-weſt winds- 
cauſe rain, and North- eaſt winds fair weather, which: 
however is not a thing clear or certain by any means. 
5 This indeed is. true, that South-welt winds and rain, 
bas North-eaſt winds and fair weather come together, ge- 

nerally ſpeaking: But the queſtion is, which cauſes the 
it, other; and a more difficult queſtion cannot eaſily be 
Gn ſtated, becauſe there ſeems to be facts on both ſides. 
„ WW South-weſt winds ſeldom continue long without rain ;: 
zes this ſeems to prove the affirmative: but, on the other 
he band, when in hard weather rain begins to fall, the 
wind commonly veers to the Seuth-weſt ; this: looks 
* as if the rain cauſed the wind.. | 
; But to keep cloſe to the ſhepherd's obfervations. 
There is one thing ſeems ſtrongly to confirm it, which 
" Wis this, that in any given place the quantity of rain, 
_ one year-with another, is found to be the ſame by ex- 
perience, according to which the following table has 
been calculated,. for the mean quantity. of-rain falling 
ne one Year with another in thoſe places that are mention- 
>. ed, and on this proportion the other ſeems to be 
„ boun del. | „ 


a At Harlem 24 Inches 
ad Delft 27 

A Dort 40 
0. - Middleburg 33 

10 Paris 20. 

y _ Lyons 37 

11 Rome 20,» 

k | Padua 372 

„ a 0 34. 


5; | Berlin ; 197 
5 In Lanca{hire 40 | 
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e a 
X II. When the wind turns to Nori h. eaſt, and it conti. 
nies two days without rain, and does not turn South 
on the third day, nor rain the third day, it is likely 
to continue North-eafl for eight or nine days, all fair; 
and then to come to the South again. 7 
f my opinion this and the ſubſequent remarks de. 
pend entirely upon obſervations, and may ſerve ra. 
ther to found an hypotheſis, than ſeem to be deduced 
from one. That the variations of the wind depend 
on certain cauſes, and may conſequently be reduced 
to rules, is highly. probable ; and ſuch obſervations ag 
theſe render it in a manner certain. But to explore 
theſe cauſes, and to explain them in ſuch a manner 
as to account for theſe phænomena in a ſatisfactory 
manner, requires not only great ſagacity, but much 
| experience, and many years obſervation ; which' hoy- 
ver, conſidering the great benefits that would reſult 
t) mankind from eſtabliſhing ſueh a THE ORTY, would 
be time well beſtowed. 5 I 
We may however eaſily conceive, that a conſtant 
North- eaſt wind muſt be accompanied with fair wes- 
ther: for whatever the cauſes of winds may be, yet, 
don this ſide the equator, a ſtrong and ſettled North: 
eaſt always buoys up the clouds, and keeps them {u- 
ſpended. This has been long obſerved by, and pal- 
ies for a ſettled point amongſt ſeamen, The reaſon 
of it however cannot be ſo eaſily aſſigned, at leaſt a 
fatisfactory reaſon; for as to ſuppoſitions, every fan- 
eiful man can furniſh them at pleaſure. 
This, as well as the following obſervations, very 
_ plainly and clearly prove, that, in this part of the 
world, fair weather attends one wind, and wet ano- 
ther: but which is the cauſe, and which is the effect, 
or whether both are not the effects of ſome other 
cauſe, I pretend not abſolutely to determine. But in- 
aſmuchk as it is certainly known, that rains attend, iu 
other climates, thoſe winds that are here attended witl 


* 


- 


f - 
3 


fair weather, it ſeems more agreeable to ſuppoſe, than 


Our author ſeems to contradict himſelf in ſaying, that 


weeks in turning from the South to the North-eatt a- 4 


but other writers again inſiſt very copiouſſy on the ef. 


found us in a circle of cauſes and effects; whence it is 
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rainy weather is occaſioned chiefly by. Weft-winds,. | 
becauſe loaded with moiſt vapours from the ſea... 


XIV. If it turn again out off the South to the North-eaft * 
with rain, and continues in the North-eaſt two days: 
without rain, and neither turns South nor rains tha | 
third day, it is like to continue North-eaſt for two. 
or three months. | ee, 


The wind will finiſh theſe turns in three weeks. 


THIS obfervation:1s-of the ſame nature with the for- 
mer, and is plainly deduced from long experience. 


theſe winds finiſh their turns in three weeks ; but his I 
true meaning certainly is, that they are about three 


gain. Some very great men have laid it down as a thing 
certain, that the variations of the wind are to be ac- | 
counted for by the alteration. of the balance of the 
air, occafioned by the different effects of heat and cold; 


fects which winds have upon the air, and thus con- 


plain, that they do not thoroughly underſtand the ſub- 
ject themſelves, and therefore it is no wonder that they 
are not able to explain it to others. 335355 
In ſome parts of the world, and eſpecially between 
the tropicks, the winds are yegular; and therefore our 
philoſophers ſeem to talk more rationally about them. 
But, in our Northern countries, the alterations of the 
wind are ſo frequent, ſudden, and often ſo little agree- 
able to the ſeaſon, that ſuch general reaſonings will by” 3 
no means ſerve to explain them. It is however very 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the ſame general cauſe pre- 
vails Lere as between the tropicks, but with leis cer» 
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| and the determination of the winds depends on the ſi. 


tuation of mountains, rocks and woods, which direct 


tie air driving againfÞ them into certain courſes; ſo 


that it is impoſſible to explain,. or indeed to judge of 


the courſe of the winds; till the country is thoroughly. 
- known, and all thoſe eminences that- can affect the 
vinds are well. conſidered. 


enough to talk in this ſtile, but, by a long and ſtea- 


dy attention, he eame to know experimentally, what 
| perhaps few philoſophers, with all their lagacity, would: 


; | e deen able to have found out. 


F XV. 8. W. WIN DS. After a northerly wind fin the moſſ 
3 5 two months or more, and then coming South, there 


are uſually three or four fair days at firſt, and then 
on the — or fifth day comes rain, or elſe the uind 


turns North again, and continues dry. 


. Ts is likeways a very judicious and a very ; uſeful 
F obſervation, and yet it is not. a difficult matter to- 


| account for it. It is a common obſervation, and a. 
very true one, that there is uſually fair weather be- 


fore a ſettled courſe of rain. The winds that bring. 


the dark rainy clouds that. obſcure the ſky, and cauſe 
dull cloudy we weather, often raiſe theſe vapours to ſuch 
| „ that they are attracted into the cold region. 
| above our ſight, till being condenſed there, they fall 
do vn upon us again in ſnow or rain, e do our 
; author's obſervation. 


But if, after a ſeeming tendency to rain, chere fol 


g Jows ſeveral days of fine weather, it is a certain indi- 

eation that the temper of the air is altered, and that 

F theſe vapours had been driven off before. they had time. 
to condenſe, which is confirmed by the change of the 

| wind on ſuch occalions 
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uinty; becauſe. the power of me ſun is nents great: 


eee fen ſhepherds ab- 
| fervations will clearly appear. He was not philoſopher 
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All theſe obſervations are to be underſtood'i in a pro- f 


per latitude, and not ſtriftly and 8 the ves 


ry letter: For rain may fall the ſixth or ſeventh day, | 
or the wind may change the ſecond or third. Beſides, 


2 man who would make uſe of theſe obſervations in 
the country, muſt conſider attentively the ſituation of 


the place where he lives, the bearing of the fea, mar. 
ſhes, ponds, lakes, woods, mountains, rocks, &c. Fm 
without making proper allowances for theſe, all ſuch - 


obſervati ons on the weather will be pt to fail him. 


XVI. If it returns to the South within a day or two 1 4 
out rain, and Northward with rain, and return to the © 
South: in one or two days, as before, two or three times 
together after this ſort, then it is like to be in the 
South or South-weſt two or three months . 1 


as it was in the North before. : 
T be. winds will finiſh theſe turns in a | fortuight. 


1 N 


T may appear a little perplexed to an ordinary 3 


reader, but a little attention will make it very clear 


and plain; and whoever conſiders what mighty uſes 3 


may be made of the foreſight of weather for a montH 
or two, will not think this Iabour ill beſtowed. I m. 


confeſs I look upon theſe three rules, in relation ig 
the wind, as the moſt uſeful in the whole e, 1 
eſpecially to farmers and country people, to whom Y 


they are of the greateſt conſequence. 


But it is a common thing for ſuch people to fa, | 3 


What certainty is there that theſe rules will prove true 


What probability is there that the wind ſhould* contf. 
nue ſo long in one quarter, and then ſo long in ano 
ther? How ſhall we be ſatisfied that there is any truth, Þ 
in this? Ox, if we cannot be ſatisfied as to the truth of, 
it, why ſhould we depend ũ ſuch-like obſerva 2 


tions * 
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To this I anſwer, That they may have reaſonable 
fatisfaCtion given them on this head. Some of our 
; reat naturaliſts, who had kept journals of the weather 
For many years, have found that the ſame wind bloys 
| every year very near the” fame number of days, and 
that there is a regular continuance of different winds, 
anually in every country. For inſtance, 


; 1 At Utrecht they blow thus, 
. The North wind - 42 Days 
JJC c io = | 

3 The Weſt - „„ 
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nun thing: plain to every capacity, that a jorrnal 


5g „ A+. 


er diary of the winds may be kept any where; and if, 
dom ſuch a journal, it appears, that a given wind blows 
For a certain number of days, then it follows that if 
| fheſe can be determined with certainty, the time of theit Ml - 
| blowing may alſo be determined, at leaſt with great 
Probability; which is as ſatisfaQtory an anſwer as can 
2 be ioſtly . becauſe. it ſhews that there is a juſt MW, 
ground for: confiding in ſuch obſervations, il 


| and rational 


wen confirmed by long experience. 
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XVII. Fair 1 for a week with a {i ſouthern ind is 


like to produce a great Drought, if there has been 
much rain out the South before. The wind uſually 
turns from North to South, with a quiet wind without 
rain, but returns to the North with a ſtrong wind and 
rain: the ſtrongeſt we are when it turns 1908 , 


to North by Weſt. 


N. B. When the North wind i 8 5 air, which 
x uſually once @ week) be ſure 9 a fair doy or fo. 1 


| (QPSERVATIONS of this nature upon. winds have 


employed the ableſt heads in all ages. Pliny,. the 
great naturaliſt, has left. us a great deal upon this, ab- 
jet, which plainly proves, that it has been the oy 
on of the ableſt and wiſeſt men, that ſtudy, and eupe- 


rience might reduce even things of ſuch ſeeming un- 


certainty under ſtated rules, and within the bounds of 
a regular ſyſtem : For inſtance he tells us, 

e In Africa the ſouth wind is ſerene, - the north-eaft 
„ cloudy. All the winds have their turns. To judge 
8 rationally of their changes, the fourth day of the 
% moon is to be regarded.----The ſoutir wind Nous. * 
« ſtronger than the north-eaſt, becauſe the former Jes 
from the bottom, whereas the latter comes from the 
© ſurface of the ſea. It is for this reaſon that thoſe 
« earthquakes are moſt dangerons that follow. after a. 
« ſouth wind. _ 
In order to anderfiznd this notion of Pliny, we need 
only advert to the account given us by the reverend _ 
Mr. Robinſon in his natural hiſtory of Weſtmoreland, 
which is exceedingly curious, and well worthy of the 
reader's peruſal. - This ingenious. gentleman is of 


nion, that winds have their original from the ſea; of a I 


which he gives the following very probable account, . 
« It,” that is, the wind, proceeds from vaſt ſwarms 


ok nitrous particles ariſing from the bottom. of the. 


“ ſea, which is put into motion either * the S 


— * 
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« tral fire, or by the heat and fermentation which + 
© bounds in this great body of the earth; and there. 
. fore the firſt commotion excited by the faid fermen. 
| - tation we call a Bottom- wind, which is preſemtly 
r diſcovered by porpaiſes and other ſea-fiſh, which de. 
s light in ſporting and playing upon the waves of the 
4 ſea, and by their playing give the mariners the firſ 
notice of an approaching ſtorm.“ 5 


When theſe nitrous ſwarms are riſen towards the 
4 ſurface of the ſea in a dark night, they cauſe ſuch 
e a ſhining light upon the waves as if the ſea was on 
fire. And being delivered from the brackiſh water, 
es and received into the open air, thoſe fiery and ſhin- 
t ing "meteors which fix upon the maſts and ſides of 
the ſhips, are only nitrous particles condenſed by 
4 the circumambient cold, and, like that which the 
„ chymiſts call Phoſphorus, or artificial glow-worm, 
« ſhine and caſt a light, but have no heat: This gives 
| _* the mariners the ſecond notice that the ſtorm is ri- 
| © ſing; for, upon the firſt breaking out of the wind, 
e the ſea begins to be rough, and the waves ſwell and 
| «riſe, when at the ſame time the air is calm and 


clear.” £7 Wt # 24s 5 : : 5 
& © This boiling fermentation of the ſea cauſes the 
& yapours to riſe, which by the intenſeneſs of the cit. 
re cumambient cold are condenſed into thick clouds, 
4 and fall down in ſtorms of wind and rain, firſt upon 


10 
*© magnetiſm between vapour and cold, attracts the 


E: - «& the intenſeneſs of atmoſpherical cold having attrac- 
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ted the-vapours'intd the colder regions of the air; 1 4 
« where being condenſed into clouds, the wind breaks 
« diſſipates and drives them before it, till they: fall I 
4c down in rain, and water the ſurfüce of; the earthi © 
And this ſeems to be the reaſon why in Egypt, and 
4 thoſe level countries where: they have e 
4 they! have little wind, and tell rain. "£4 2221 


XVIII. CLOUDS: h ſuumter or wel a Ds: Th aut 
| has been South two or three days, and it grous very. 
hot, and you ſee cloudo riſe with: great white tops like 
towers, as if one were upon” the top F 


Join d tegether with black: on the nether fu dy there 7 = 4 


be thunder and rain ſuddenly. | 
M may very eaſily account for this eber wine hes. 3 | 
cauſe, in fact, theſigns here mentioned ar no other 
than nature's apparatus for a ſtorm of thunder ane 
lightening, which will be perfectly underſtood, by at- 
tending a Inttle to the cauſes of theſe meteors. 1 ghte- 
ning is a great flame, very bright, extending e I 
to a great diſtance, ſuddenty darting upwards, there ends 
ing, fo that it is only momentancous. The matter Wien 
produces the fire, is the oil of plants attenuated» b 
the heat of the day, and raiſed on high. Then whats 1 
ever has exhaled from the earth that is ſulphureous or 


oily, which is diſper! ſed up and down the atmoſphere, 


and is not continuous, is ſet on fire by turns, and the 
flame dilates itſelf as far as the tract of that exhalati- 
on reaches. Some other ſubſtance, pendent and floats 
ing in the air, meets with this alſo, with Which it ex< 3 
cites an efferveſcence, takes fire and flaſhes along with 
it. Thunder is another bright flame, riſing on a ſuds 7 
den, moving with great violence, and with a very. ra- 
pid velocity through the air, according to any Ster- 
mination, upwards from the carth horizontally, oblique- 
* mene en in a gs 1 or in 1 We 8 08 Y 
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turn back at other times; to be projected in lines that 
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as it were in ſerpentine tracts joined at various angles 
and commonly ending with a loud noiſe or rattling, 
It is obſerved that it thunders moſt when the wind 
blos from the South, and leaſt when it blows from 
the Eaſt. The great principle of thunder is ſulphur, 
as is evident from the ſmell it leaves behind it; but, 
in order to occaſion ſuch an exploſion, there muſt be 
= other ingredients mixed therewith, eſpecially nitre, of 
+ Which the air is always full; beſides other things of 
E whichit is impoſſible to ge any account. The tracts 
of this ſoet of matter fly about in the air, and are as 
it were lines of gun- powder; and as, in the firing of 
that powder, the fire begins at one end, and purſuing 
its aliment proceeds to the other extremity, and ſo 
the whole maſs of powder is fired, we may from 
thence account for the phænomenon of thunder. For, 
an like manner, thoſe inflamed tracts which are ſuſ. 
pended in the air, flaſh from a flame that runs from 
one extreme to the other, wherever the vein of nou- 
riſhment leads it: Hence thoſe rays of thunder, which 
© feem to be brandiſhed through the air, and ſometimes 
© 0 be. ſplit in two or more tracts, and ſometimes to re- 


are joined by various angles; and this only becauſe the 
flame meets with tracts lying in various ſituations that 
-.  Cohere one with another. Therefore thunder ſeems 
now to run horizontally, now from above down- 
wards, now upwards from the earth; for, if the mat 
ter of thunder preſſing out of the earth is enflamed near 
the ground, the flame darting upwards, the thunder 
ZN will em to be projected out of the earth. If the ſame 
tract be ſet on fire at its upper end, the flame will 
move downwards, and the thunder will ſeem to de- 


Fit % P 7 fin nm 
Hence we eaſily underſtand, how it comes to thun- 
= der oftner in one place than another; but moſt fre-' 

quently in thoſe where the ſoil produces odoriferous 
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herbs and abounds with ſulphur, and where the peo 1 
are much. expoſed. to the extreme heat of the ſu 
Thunder is leſs frequent in places where there are . 
odoriferous- herbs, very little ſulphur, or where the 
climate is watry and moiſt. For inſtance, it thunders 
very much in Italy and Sicily, and very rarely in E- 
gypt and the adjacent countries. If it be demanded; how : 
it comes to thunder in the midſt of the ocean? The- 3 
anſwer is eaſy, Becauſe, from the bottom of the o qr, 
vaſt tracts of ſulphureous matter̃ are caſt up — 
the waters; as it happens to ſpring- waters 8 ſeveral *2 
places, the ſtreams of w hich will take fire frem a neh. 
ed candle. For ſulphureous exbalations burſting- out 
together. with the waters, the. fulmineous matter in- 
the air is ſet on fire when it meets with exhalations or 
vapours, with which it can exhibite a vehement effer+ 7} 
 reſcence. - It is very clear from this-account,; that the q 
clouds mentioned towards the head of the 2:7th page, 
are Treas . 8 big with this: W 9 


ſhunders , © It _ 


Ax. F r v /ach . ; ariſe, one on ther kinks ie is. 
| time to make haſte to ſhelter. * 
A* this obſervation is of the ſame nature with the 9580 
mer, we ſhall eontinue our remarks. The reaſon 
why! it ſeldom thunders in winter is, becauſe the ex- I 
_ terior parts of the earth are fo contracted by the cold, 
ſnow, and. ice, that.ſulphur cannot perſpire in any great | E 
ar quantities; but as ſoon as the earth begins to be open? 
er ad by the ſun in the ſpring, ſomething tranſpires in the 
1e month of April: which takes fire. But, by the greater I | 
heat of the ſun. penetrating deeper into the earth, the 


e cortex is more opened in May; and now there is a 
more copious perſpiration of the fulminating matter, and 

1 whatever was collected and ſhut up in winter, is nor 3 
„ xotiobs and ſnatched __ in the air: 1 e 15 


as 
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ceeds the moſt frequent chunders in the month of May, 
and chiefly, when a very hot day or two has gone be. 
fore. A leſs quantity of the ſame.matter remains in 
the. upper cortex of the earth for the month of June; 
but, in the mean time, a ſtock ariſes out of the deep- 


er bowels of the earth, which 1 18 attenuated and Pre- 


pared, ſo that, by the very fervent heat of July, it is. 
elevated, as it were in heaps, and. ſet on fire. Hence 
thunder is as frequent in July as in May. And the 
heat decreaſing in the ſucceeding months, the exhala 


tion of the fulminating matter. out of the earth is more 


| ſparing; and thence alſo the thunder is. leſs frequent, 
till, i in October and the other winter months, the earth 


is bound up with us, and hardly perſpires any more. 


Hence we ſee, why it very ſeldom thunders when the | 


3 northerly wings blow; for theſe winds conſtringe the 


earth with their cold, and fo hinder the fulminating 


| matter from burſting forth ; and-when they are burit 
forth and floating in the air, they hinder their efferveſ- 


cency. But, on the contrary,when the warm and moiſt 
South wind blows, which opens every thing, the earth 
| likewaysi is opened, and abundance of fulminating-mat- 


| ter perſpires and ende on high, which i is dare ea· 


ſily enflamed. 4 A 
As the flame runs very bwiftly, it bene to carry a- 
long with it particles which it could not ſo eaſily ſet on 
fire; and when any of theſe particles are drawn toge- 
der, and heated to a certain degree, they at laſt take 
fire with a ſudden and great exploſion, and thereby pro- 
duer what we call a thunder-clap. Nou tho? this be 
* ſingle ſound, yet it is often heard in the form 
of a great murmuring noiſe of a long continuance} 
ſometimes for thirty or forty ſeconds, becauſe of its 
Various repercuſſions by the clouds and terreſtrial obs 


ſttacles. Hence it is, that in vales whieh are ſurround | 


ed by mountains. of a different height, there is a ter - 
ridle and ng continued bellowing of thunder-claps; 
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wherdas; for one exploſion, it has been obſerved; that | 
there is but one clap: Let however, if the flame fer ©? 
fire to two, three, or more +fulmingous tracts, ea 
of them at laſt will end in a clap, and thus ſevoral 4 


ſounds may be heard: u bee * en 9 4 


e li e 


* 
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XX. Vins feb o ond Mg ah i, net, ſus wind; 


when that cloud comes up to you; the wind will View the * ; 
| ſame way that the cloud came. Ani the ſume rad — I 


G clear plece, when all the Jhy 15 S A dryer. E 


one clear edge. 


firſt diſcover themſelves above, and actually drive ſack - 


clouds before them. This was long ago*'obfſerved/by» : 
Pliny : When clouds, ſays he, ffoat about ir ſerens 
ſey, from whatever. quarter they come ou may expect 


winds, If they are collected together in one place 


they will be diſperſed by the approach of the ſun. I 
theſe clouds eome from the North- eaſt they denote. I 
winds; if from the South gteat rains But let them 
come from what quarter they Will, if -yow ſee them 
driving thus about fun ſet, they are tare liens of afl. 'Y 


approaching tempeſt, 


lr the eius Bel duley; os ef u xavifrdENvrdes. 


Jour, and move very ſlowly, it is a fig of hail. © Butz 


to ſpeak more plainly, thoſe very clouds: are laden 


with bail, Which, if there be a mixture of blue f in the 


ſcattering clouds that fly very Res, 
the South-weſt, denote whirl-winds. 5 The | 


meet with many' obſervations of this ſoft in otir old 
writers on huſbandry ; and we have abundance of pros 


o er 
x 


Hls ſeems to arifs from bende, that wind beg no. 
thing more than air in motion; che- effegts- 6 l. 


clouds, will be fanall; but if very y relow « 32 Small 
4 ially"from oY 
fallen ſtars through them is a.ſign/oF- thunder, We g 


verbs: rene k to "this lade, ee are 8 oblerve -3 
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ming; and the rather becauſe the maſt of them axe not 
| peculiar to our language only, but common to us with 
many of our neighbours. It is the remark of lord Ba- 
con, and a very judicious zemark too, that proverbs 
are the philoſophy of the common people, that is to 
| ſay, they are trite remarks founded in truth, and fitted 
for memory. I muſt confeſs that there are ſome of 
them that ſeem either falſe, or of no great conſequence; 
but then I am apt to ſuſpect, that, by various accidents, 
we haye loſt their true meaning, or elſe that, in length 
| of time, they have been altered and eorrupted, till 
| they have little or no meaning at all. „ 
II I cannot help takiag notice, in regard to the rule 
| before us, of hat captain Dampier tells us, that in the 
| Faſt Indies they have always notice of a tuffoon, by the 
mies being firſt clear and calm, and. then a ſmall. white 
| cloud hanging preciſely in the point from whence the 
© ftorm comes; where he obſerves, that it remains ſome+ 
| times twelve hours or more; and: adds, that as ſoon 
| as it bepins to move, the wind preſently follows it, 
WMben Sir John Bury, who died an Engliſh admiral, 
bad the command of a ſmall frigate in the Weſt In- 
dies, he eſcaped a hurricane in the Leeward iſlands, 
dy taking the advice of a poor negro, who ſhewed him 
- ſmall white cloud at a diſtance, and aſſured him, that, 
| when it came to the Zenith, the hurricane would in- 
| fallibly begin, as indeed it did. 


JJ : FED „%% SEE + | 

XXI. Sudden rains never laſt long: But when the ain 
E [2 grows, thick by degrees, and the ſun, mon and ſtars 
bine dimmer aud dimmer, then it is like. to rain (ix 
3 hours uſually. e NVU 7 
WM N is, properly ſpeaking, a multitude of fmall 
A watry drops, falling from the upper air at diffe- 
rent ſeaſons. When the upper regions become cold of 
+2 ſudden, the watry clouds are condenſed. and fall in 
+ haſty ſhowers. It is obſerved, that mountainous coun- 
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tries have moſt rain; and the reaſbn from to be tbe 


vinds dri ving the alonds- againſt. the. rocks and bins, 
and thereby compreſſing them in ſuch a manner; that 


they are immediately diſſolved, and fall as-it- were- at 


once. This is the reaſon that in Lancaſhive: there falls 


twice as much rain as in Eſſex; and it is probably. from 
the ſame eauſs that, in: the ocean; over againſt the 


mountainous coaſt. of. Guinea, ſhowers ſometimes fall | 


as it were by pail- falls. 
This due of. our  Heptierd 5 is very Juſt nil 


| reaſonable,, and I dare ſay will. hardly ever fail. ſuch as 


obſerve it. T ha dimneſs of the ſtars and other) heaven» 2 
ly bodies, is one of the ſureſt · ſigus of very rainy wea- | 


ther. It is likewiſe to be obſerved,:;thaz-when the ſtars 
look bigger than uſual, .and are pale and.dull.and with- 
. out rays, this undoubtedly indicates,” that the clouds 


are condenſing into rain which will very ſoon fall; and 
it has been. obſerved, that when the air grows: thick by 


degrees, and the light of the fun leſſens ſo as nor to be f 


ditcerned at all, and again when the moon or. ſtars have 
the ſame appearances, a continued rain for. at-leaſh tix 1 
hours is ſure to follow... _ 1 

To be the better informed in ſuch W it is. + beſt to 


have recourſe to a variety of ſigns; for. it is not only 


the clouds and fky, or the fun, moon and ſtars, that | 
give us previous notice of ramy weather, but almoſt 2 
every thing in the creation,. and vegetables particular. * 


ly: As for inſtance, the Pimpernel, which is a very 
common flower, ſhuts itſelf up extremely cloſe a 
rainy weather. In like manner the Trefoil ſwells in 
e talk againſt rain, ſo that it ſtands up very ſtiff, but 


the leaves droop and hang down. Even the moſt ſolid 0 


bodies are affected by this change of the atmoſpbere; I 
for ſtones ſeem to ſweat, and wood ſwells, the ar 

driving the moiſt particles, with which it is filled, in- 
: 0 o the __ of dx 7 Won n re . it fn ed I 
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prodigiouſly; ; and this is the reaſon the d doors and win 
dows are hard to ſhut in rainy weather. 

This. is fo true, that there has been a. method Foun 
A 2 dividing: mill-ſtones by the mere force of the ait, 
which is done in this manner. They divide a block of 
this kind of ſtone, as big as a large rolling: ſtone, into 
as many parts as they deſigu to make mill ſtones, and, 
in the circles where this block is to be divided, they 
pierce ſeveral holes, which they fill with Sallow-wood 
dried in an oven, and expoſe the ſtone to the air in 
moiſt weather, when the-woqd ſwells to ſuch a degree 
as to ſplit the ſtone, as effectually as if it was done by 
iron wedges driven by Sledpe-hammers. This curious 
and extraordinary method of dividing mill-ſtones is re. 
* dg by the amor; __ eqns of gd On Ae 
ledge. | mY 


XXII. — in to 3 the South, with a " 
uind for two or three hours, and the 0 falls, but 
the rain continues, it is like to rain twelve hours of 
more; and does uſually rain till a ſtrong North-wind 
| -clears the air. Theſe long rains ſeldom hold abr 
twelve hours, or happen above once a year. 
Els depends entirely upon obſervation; and: expe 
. rience ſhews us, that whenever the wind falls, rain 
| follows. It has been likewiſe obſerved, that when the 
wind changes often, there fall heavy rains. All theſe | 
alterations in the atmoſphere are leſs obſerved by men, 
than by animals, for two reaſons: The firſt is, that 
we live much within doors, by which they are leſs ob- 
vious to us; and it is for this reaſon that the huſband - 
men, ſeamen, fiſhermen, but above all ſhepherds, who 


are more in the open air than other men, are better 


| acquainted: with, and more able to diftinguiſh and 
Judge of the ſigns of the alterations of the weather, 
| than thoſe who live altogether within doors, or go out 
but ſeldom. Another reaſon is, our having ſo many 
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things to mind, which-takes off our thoughts, and ren 
ders us leſs attentive to the ſignals which would give: 
us notice of ſuch alterations. It is for this reaſon: that 
we.ought to ſerve ourſelves of that ſort of inſtinct which 
nature has given to other animals, and which, as it is 
a gift of nature, is in a manner infallible... | | 
Thus, if ſmall birds prune themſelves, Se hank; 
and make a ſhew of waſhing ; if crows make a great 
noiſe in the evening; if geeſe gaggle more than uſual, 1 
theſe are all ſigns of rain; beeauſe theſe animals love 


vet weather, and rejoice at the approach of it. On the o- 


ther hand, if oxen lye on their right ſides, look toward 
the ſouth, and lick their hoofs ; if cows look up in the 
air, and ſauff it ; if aſſes bray violently ; and if cocks. 
crow at unuſual hours, but eſpecially when a hen ant 
chickens croud into ns houſe, theſe are fure fi ens he 1 
rain. 4 

Inſects alſo are very Gendbls of fuck cliangich of weas. | 
ther : Frogs croak more than ordinary, worms creep 
out of the ground, - moles throw up more earth than 
uſual, becauſe ſuch weather is more agreeable to them 
Hornets, waſps and gnats, ſting more frequently againſt 
wet weather than in fair. Spiders are reſtleſs and una 
ealy, and frequently drop from the wall, the humid 
air getting into their webs and making them heaven. | 
But the ſureſt and moſt certain ſign is taken from bees, 
which are more incommoded by rain than almoſt any 


other creatures; and therefore, as ſoon as the air ba“? 


gins to grow heavy, and the vapours to condenſe; they 
will not fly from their hives, but either remain in them 3 


all day, or elle "= but to a 2 {call diſtance. e 


* 
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XXIII. Fit begins:to rain an hour or fo 88 fav 
it is like to he fair before noon, and ſo continue 4 
day; but if the ruin begin am hour ar two after furs. 
T4 " ing, it is like to rain all that day, except the rain 
bau be ſeen before it rains. | 
| Tits is a ſhort, clear and eaſy obſervation; md 
therefore I ſhall not dwell long upon it, but rn. 
ther entertain the reader with a: few obſerwations on 
the rainbow. Whenever it appears, things are thus cir, 
eumſtanced : The: Spectator has the ſun, behind him, 
and clouds with. tho bow im them before him: Some- 
times there are two and even three» bows ſeen, bu 
this is very rare: The colours in the bow are ranged 
in chis order, vz, violet, purple, blue, green, yellow, 
orange, red.. After a long drought, the dow is a cer. 
tain. ſign of rain; after much wet, of fair weather. If 
the green be large and bright, it is a ſign of rain; but 
If the red be- the ſtrongeſt colour, then it denotes wind 
and rain together. If the bow breaks up all at once, 
there will follow ſerene and ſettled weather. If the 
bow be ſeen in the morning,. ſmalb rain will follow ; if 
At noon, ſettled and heavy rains; if at night, fair wea - 
Ser., The-a earance- of two or three rainbows ſhews 
—.— the preſent, but. ſettled and heavy rains 
in two or three days time. 

Lunar rain-bows are ſometimes, but-very ſeldom 
Sen; they are extremely beautiful, but much leſs than 
woſe that appear in the day-time,. and a yellow or ra- 
mer a. ſtraw- colour prevails moſt. As they happen ſo 
leldom, they cannot well: be reckoned: amongſt the 
ſigus of. weather. But. naw, after. ſpeakiog of fo ma- 
3 n different methods of judging. when: rainy weather 
| will be of a. ſhort or long continuance, give me leave: 
to deſeribe two or three inſtruments, eaſily made, which 
will ſhew the alterations of the weather certaisly, con- 
. and early enough for. moſt uſes.. : 
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| There were, ſome years ago, a ſort of toys fold, } 


with a man and a woman: ſo fixt before the door of a 
houſe, that at the approach of wet- weather the wa- 
man entered it, and when the weather grew fair the 
man: This was done by the help of a bit of cat-gut, 5 
which ſhrinks in wet weather, and ſtretches again when 

it is fair. This appears better by a line and plummet 
eſpecially if the line be made of good whip-cord; that 
is well dried; for then if it be hung againſt a wainſcot, 


and a line drawn under it exnctly where the plummet 
reaches, in very moderate weather, it will be found 


to riſe above it before rain, and to ſink below when the 
weather is like to become fair. But the beſt inſtru- 


ment of all is a good pair of ſcales, in one of which 


let there be a braſs weight of a pound, and in the o- 
ther a pound of ſalt, or of ſaltpetre well dried, a ſtand 
being placed under the ſcale, ſo as to hinder its fall- 
ing too low; when it js inclined: to rain, the ſalt will 
ſwell and fink the ſcale ; when the weather is growing 
fair, the braſs weight will regain its aſcendancy. 1 


XXIV. SPRING and SUMMER. I the laſt eighteen > 


days of February, and ten days of March, be for the © 


moſt part rainy, then the ſpring and ſummer quarters 
| are like to be f too And 1 never knew a great drought, : J 
but it entered in that ſeaſon. ft 1 
II. is eaſy to diſcover by obſervation whether this rule 
* be well or ill founded, that is to ſay, whether our 
fxepherd's obſervation will ſerve for other places or Þ 
not, and where it will ſerve and where not. But it 


may not be amiſs to remark, that it is highly: probable, 
er rather abſolutely certain, that the weather in one {eas 


ſon of the year determines the weather in another: For 
inſtance, if there be à rainy winter, then the autumn 
will be dry; if a dry ſpring, then a rainy winter. Our 


fore-fathers had abundance/of odd ſayings upon this | | 


tubjeCt, and ſome proverbs for every month in he 
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ear; * 1 deubt they were indifferently Gone 

however, there can be no harm in-obferving them, in 

In order aeg ee 2 3 n 
* . 


1 e of a6; 
© #109944 agree rower 4875 e 
It gros the worſe for't. all the year. A 
The Welchman had rather fee hls dan n on the 2c, 
Than to ſee a fair Februeer. 
Mareh wind and May ſnn 7265 aa 
Makes clothes white and maids don. e 
When April blows his horn 
Tis good both for hay and corn. 

An. Anril flood £4 

Carries away the frog: a her brood. 

A cold May and a windy: -, |. 1 57 
Makes a full barn and a fendy. r We 

- ArMay-flood never did good. 

A ſwarm of bees in May 200 

Is worth a load of . | 

- But'a ſwarm in july l LIND 
Il not worth fy Ae. | A al 


N. WINTER. 1 the Aatter end FO Oftober de 
I . ginning of November be for the moſt part warm and 
„ _ then January and February are like to be frofly 
and cold, except. after a very dry;ſummer. - 
” ho is very evident, ſuppoſing this obſervation. to be 

true, as Lam pretty confidentit is, that the reaſon of 
it is to be ſought in that balance of the weather which 
providence has eſtabliſned. There is not only a time 
to ſow, and a time to reap, but there is a time alſo for 
dxy, and a time.: for wet weather; and if theſe do not 
| happen-at praper ſeaſons, they will certainly happen 
ut other ſeaſons: for not only the wiſdom of ! phileſo- 
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thus regulated; from whence We fee, that when the 
:ſcripture repreſents to us God's ſettling things by 


power, but che conſtant and ſettled order eſtabliſhed | 
y the will of that almighty being, which we com- 


found them. Hence it proceeds, that, in common con- 


ing, or- a kind of ſubordinate deity ; whereas, in rea- 
-lity, the true meaning of nature is, that order or law 


knowledge of nature is no more than the light we de- 
quire by ſtudy into the connexion of thoſe laws. In 
this ſenſe, experience is a kind of revelation, that is to 


we raiſe from it; but the knowledge grounded upon 
experiments never varies. | 1 


it is to truſt this Tort of experimental knowledge, thay 


muſed our forefathers, and enabled almanack- makers 
to delude and miſlead them. It is true, we uſe the 
luminaries as well as they, but then we uſe them ina 

rational manner, and do not pretend to impoſe this r 


7 
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vations hath put it out oF doubt, that there is a certain 


rule or proportion obſerved between wet weather and 
dry in every country; ſo that it is nearly the ſame in 
every annual revolution: neither is it wet and dry wea- 
ther only, but hot and cold, open and froſt, that are 


weight and meaſure, it ſpeaks not only elegantly, but 
exactly. For we do not mean by providence any ex- 
traordinary or ſupernatural interpoſition of almighty * 


monly call Nature. RR 1 
* There is nothing eaſier than for vulgar underſtand. 
ings to miſtake the meaning of words, and, by a ſuper- 
ſtition natural to weak minds, eonvert what they im- 
perfectly underſtand into motions that perplex and con- 


verſation one hears ;peqple ſpeak of nature as of a be- 


which God has eſtabliſhed in the univerſe; and the 


ſay, it is a ſort of knowledge that comes to us from 
without, and is infallible in itſelf. We may indeed 
go on wrong, and deceive ourſelves in the arguments 


. * 


This is ſufficient to ſnew us, how much wiſer a thing | 


to put any faith in that kind of idle ſcience which a- 
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that ſign upon other people, but barely ſet down our 
oven Obſervations, which are to be examined and verified 
Sy the experience of thoſe to- whom they are ſubmit. 
ted. The aſtrologer, on the other hand, inſiſts on 
What are not in nature; the twelve houſes are a mere 
invention, and ſo are all the properties aſcribed to the 
| celeſtial figns, and to the planets; mere dreams and 
ictions deviſed by the cunning to cheat and impoſe 
upon the ignorant, and which had been long ago ex- 
- ploded, if people had brought them to the only teſt of 
which they are capable, I mean that of experience; 
With which they never did, never will, and indeed 
never can agree; whereas the rules given by our ſhep- 
herd are ſuch as, we have ſhewn, ſuit perfectly well 
with the remarks of other ſtudious perſons in all ages. 


* 


| 


NNVI. V October and November be ſnow and froff, 
t * then January and February are like io be open and 

4 wild. . : : TA . | N a : | NE : 3 7 ; 
As this obſervation ſtands on the ſame foundation 
4 with the laſt, we need not dwell upon it particu- 


larly: and therefore, I ſhall proceed with my former 
reflexions. The only way to be acquainted with na- 
ture, is to ſtudy nature. All ſyſtems of human inven- 
tion, that are not built upon experiments, are ſooner 
or later found to be falſe, becauſe, to ſay the truth, 
they are-nothing better than ingenious contrivances in- 
E vented by the wit of man, to conceal his ignorance. In 
order to account for what we behold, we mult firſt of 
all take pains to be well acquainted with the fact, and 
not ſuffer ourſelves to be led away by opinion. In or- 
der to explain what I mean, I ſhall give an inſtance: 
All the world knows, that not only the vulgar, but 
| the learned, were for many ages in a conſtant error a- 
bout corruption, and really believed, that the heat of 
the ſun, and even animal heat produced worms, may- 
gots, and other living creatures. Many grave writcrs 
Lc nicd ibs thing farther, and told us cf rt, mice, and 


open the way to knowledge, by driving, out. a. multi- 


ges us to perſiſt obſtinately in the maintenance of weak 


| To apply this to the ſubject of which we are treat. 


is to find out the true way of coming at this kind of 
knowledge; and upbn the prineiples that I have advan- 


coming at it, is by obſervation. This is a flow, but 
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other creatures, produced out of the ſlime of the river 


Nile, by the heat of the ſun: in Egypt, which might | 


very well paſs for truth among thoſe who fancied they 
ſaw every day ſomething of the like nature: L mean 
in the corruption of fleſh and other things, in which 


we behold thouſands of living creatures. 
An Italian philoſopher deſtroyed this whole doctrine 


* a 


at once, by a. ſimple and eaſy experiment. He expo- 


ſed a piece of raw fleſh in a glaſs-veſſel, well covered 
with gawz, to the air and ſun, and found that it putri- 
| fed, without producing. any living creatures. This, 


ſhews how careful we ought to be with reſpect to fact; 


for, till this experiment was made, no body doubted 


that vermin were bred by, as well.as in putrified bodies; 
whereas we are now ſatisfied, that the heat of the ſun 
can no more produce a worm or a maggot, than a horſe 
or an elephant. By the ſame examination we might 


tude of other errors: But the humour of taking things 
for granted, without inquiring into them, and then en- 
deavouring to account for them by. dint of reaſoning, 
amuſes us with a. falſe ſhew of wiſdom, and enceura- 


and fooliſh notions. 4 
ing. It is certainly a curious and an uſefull thing to un- 
derſtand the nature of the weather, and to know hoW 


the changes that happen in it come to paſs. The buſineſs 


ced, it is very evident, that the only certain way of 


a ſure method of arriving at truth, and the ſpecimen 
here given us of one man's obſervations, is enough to 
convince us, that a little diligence and application 
would ſoon go a great way towards forming a /body 


/ 
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of ſuch obſervations, as might enable us to underſtand 
the weather thoroughly, and to predict its changes and 

alterations with a great degree of certainty. If we 
will not take this pains,, we muſt content ourſelves 
with what hath been already diſcovered; or if our con- 
ditions of life exclude us fromithe opportunities of ma. 
| king ſuch obſervations, it is certainly a right thing to 
help ourſelves by inquiring: into, and reaſoning upon 
| ſuch obſervations as other people have made; and to 
faciliate this as far as poſſible, I have taken the pains 
to write this commentary upon our ſhepherd”s rules, 
Which, I hope, will render them more uſeful, or, at 
| leaſt, ſecure them that regard which they deſerve. 
There remains therefore nothing more for me to 
| do, in order to recommend theſe obſervations, . but to 
| fay ſomewhat with reſpect to the utility of the altera- 
tions of the weather in general, and in particular. In 
order to ſatisfy the reader, that there is nothing of 
chance or accident in ſuch alterations, but that they 
are governed in every reſpect by the ſame unerring wiſ- 
dom, that at firſt framed, and conſtantly preſerves the 
E univerſe: all weathers are at ſometimes ſeaſonable,which 
| ſhews that they are good in themſelves, and only ac- 
| cidentally evil. We ought not to meaſure things of a 
general nature by particular rules. If, by the direction 
of providence, the ſucceſſion of ſeaſons be ſuch, as that 
they turn to the good of mankind in the whole; it is 
ns objection to, or diminution of providence, that this 
ſucceſſion of ſeaſons ſhould at different times be inju-. 
rious to certain countries, becauſe this may like ways 
& be accounted for.. „ 0 129 N 
As to particulars, we will begin with the air, which 
is compoled of exhalations of all earthly bodies, as 
well ſolid as fluid; as alſo of fire, whether of the ſun 
or the ſtars, or of earthly bodies burnt, or of fire break- 
ing out from the entrails of the earth, and aſcending: - 
and tho” it be thus compounded, and hath ſwiming in 
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it multitudes of other things, yet we find that it is per- 
fectly wholſome, is the ſpring of motion and of life to 


men, and all other animals: fo that tho? we cannot 4 
aceount for, and perhaps have not a power of com- 
prehending, how ſuch à mixed body can be rendered 
ſalutary; yet ſince it is certain that ſo it is, we have 
no right to complain either of the evil conſequences: 
that ſometimes attend the exhalations with which it is 
filled, or the accidents that flow from the frequent al- 
terations that happen therein; becauſe theſe have a vi- 


/ ſible tendency. to the general good, and are apparent- - 
ly neceſſary to the preſervation of the univerſe : fo that 


before we can have any title to find fault, we muſt firſt 
ſhew that we are capable of underſtanding them in, 
their full extent; and as ?his is impoſſible, it follows 
that muſt be -unreaſonable, 8 

But this appears ſtill- the more clearly, it i 
e that all ſuch alterations may be ſhewn, even 
from the light of reaſon, to be generally uſeful, not- 
withſtanding they ſometimes appear troubleſome. anc 
noxious : For inſtanee, ſueh quick ſtreams: of. air in 
motion as we call winds, though they ſometimes ſwell 
into ſtorms and tempeſts, yet are they of great benefit 
to · mankind, by purging the air, and many other con- 
veniencies. It is a proverb at Vienna, © that if Auſtria 
© be not windy, it is ſickly,” and this ſaying is no leſs - 
true in other countries; for, by conſulting the hiſto- 
ry of the laſt great plague that raged here in 1666, 
it. will be found that there was in a manner a dead cam 2 
during the time of the ſickneſs ; and it is known in 
Egypt, where they have plagues annually, that the 
change of the wind delivers them from that evil. Add 
to this the great uſe of winds in navigation, and re- 
flect on the benefits-that accrue therefrom, and we ſhall. J 
ke no cauſe whatever to doubt, that this motion of the - 
air is a very wile contrivance. __ 
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I The condenſation of vapours, which is the cauſe of 
rain, is another great benefit to the world, in as much 
as this is very probably ſuppoſed to be the ſource of 
{ fountains, rivers, lakes, and other magazines of freſh 
Water, without which the earth would be uninhabitable, 
| and to which, ina very great meaſure, its fertility is ow. 
| ing. We ought like wiſe to remember, that tho?this be in 
| Itſelf fo clear, and, at the ſame time, ſo certain, yet 
there are countries in the world where it very ſeldom 
rains, as 'in Egypt, and others where it hardly ever 
rains, as in Peru; ſo that we ſee there is no raiſing ge- 
| neral doctrines upon this ſubject, which ought to make 
us the more tender in diſputing the will of providence, 
or repining when it happens to croſs our own. - 
The ufes of ſnow are as great, tho leſs apparent, 
of which 1 ſhall mention but three. The firſt is, Its 
| preſerving herbs and graſs in the winter againſt the ſe. 
verity of froſt ; ſecondly, Its ſupplying water to brooks 
and rivers; and, laſtiy, Its furniſhing the earth with 
vaſt quantities of nitre, and thereby conducing greatly 
to iis fertility; and perhaps the ſame thing may be 
faid-of froſt, hard winters being often ſucceeded by 
Ixxuriant ſummers ; and thus we find, that what, in 
appearance, cauſes ſeareity, may, in reality, producs 
men a ee ay 
-._ Laſtly, Even thunder, however terrible in its ap- 
pearance, and ſometimes fatal in its effects, is neverthe- 
| Jeſs very uſeſul and beneficial upon the whole; for this 
likeways purifies the air from ſulphureous and oily ex- 
*  balations, and the rains that fall with it fertilize the 
- earth exceedingly : it alſo moderates the heat, as ex- 
perience teaches us; for, as it is always gloomy and 
fultry before thunder, ſo it is afterwards generally cool 
and pleaſant. Theſe remarks, tho* very ſhort, may 
give the reader an opportunity of extending his obſer- 
vations throughout all the variations of weather, and 
enable him to diſcern how uſeful and inſtructive a thing 


_ 


when they are gone they cloſe again, and are as tight 
as if it had never been. The natives themſelves, and 

all perſons that inhabit thoſe parts (during that ſhort 
| ſeal nicious effects, are obliged 3 


— 
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the ſtudy of its alterations may be, and how probable! . 


* 3 


it is, that, by proper care and attention, we may ar- 
rive at a much more uſeful, as well as a much more 


certain knowledge in regard to the weather, than hi- 


therto has been attained. a 


I ſhall conclude, by recommending to the reader's 


peruſal a very curious and entertaining letter, tho“ 


written in a plain familiar ſtile, which will ſerve to 
exerciſe his thoughts, by affording him an opportnni- 
ty of endeavouring to account, upon the principles be- 
fore laid down, for the ſurpriſing varieties in that cli. 
mate, which has been hitberto reputed the moſt irre- 
gular, and the moſt unwholſome in the world. 
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1 Haves been very ill ſince my return home with the 
gout, ſo that I have not been capable of anſwering 
your expectation; but being a little better recovered, } 
I ſhall make as good a return to your inquiry of the 
| Harmatans on the coaſt of Guinea, as my eircum- 
ſtances will permit. Their uſual time of blowing is 
between the latter part of December, and the begin 
ning of February, before and beyond which ſeaſons 
they never exceed. They are of ſo very cold, ſharp”? 


and piercing a nature, that the ſeams of the floors of 


our chambers, and the fides and decks of our {hips 
(as far as they are above water) will open fo wide, as 
that, with facility, you may put a chalking- iron a con- 
ſiderable way into them; in which condition they con- 

tinue ſo long as the Harmatan blows, which is ſome- 
times two or three, and very rarely five days, which 
is the very utmoſt I ever obſerved or heard of; and 


- 


on) to prevent their per 
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| 'to confine enden within doors, where the onde, 
vour their own ſecurity, by rendering their habitations 
as cloſe and impenetrable as poſſible : Neither will 
they once ſtir abroad, unleſs induced thereto by a more 
than ordinary occaſion. It is as deſtructive to the cattle. 
| alſo, whoſe ſafeguard conſiſts in their proprietors care, 
| who, againſt this ſeaſon, ought to provide ſome ſuch- 
| like place for them, otherways they muſt expect but a 
| pitiful account when. the ſeaſon is over; for it moſt cer- 
L tainly deſtroys them, and that in a very ſhort time. 
| _ 'ThisI accidentally experienced, by expoſing a couple 
3 of goats to the aſperity thereof, which, in four hours 
E ſpace, on thereabouts, were deprived of life: Nay;;. 
| we ourſelves (unleſs aſſiſted by the like conveniency, 
and the benefit of ſame ſweet oils to correct the air) 
cannot fetch our breath ſo freely as at other times, but 
are almoſt ſuffocated with too frequent and acid reſpi- 
© rations. They generally blow between the Eaſt and 
| Eaſt North-eaſt, to the Northward of which they ne- 
ver exceed, being the moſt ſettled and ſteady, but freſh 
gales, I ever obſerved; coming without thunder,lighte- 
ning, or rain, but cloſe gloomy weather, the ſun not- 
| ſhining all the time: And when they expire, the trade-- 
| wind 7 which conſtantly blows. on that coaſt. at Weſt 
South · weſt and South-weſt) returns with the accuſto- 
F ſeaſonableneſs of weather. 

I. he coaſt of Africa, from Cape Palmas to Cape For - 
moſa, lies Eaſt and Eaſt by North, and near thoſe points 
| the land- breezes blow on that coaſt, which commonly 
begin about ſeven in the evening, and continue all 
* night till near that time the next morning, during which 
interval, we are troubled with ſtinking fogs and miſts 
off ſhore, which, by the return of the ſea-breezes up- 
on the oppoſite points, are all driven away, and we 
| have the benefit of them in a curious freſh EN till as 
: ern ae in the ee 1 
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a, And here let me note it for a general obſervationz. 
ns MM that in thoſe and all other places within the tropics 
ul (as. far as ever I took notice) the wind is drawn by - } 
re. the land; for, if an iſland or head-land were inclining 

le, to a enen form, the Tea and land- breezes fall in di- 

io, ametrically. oppoſite to that part where you are: So. 
h- that, if you are on the South-ſide, the ſea- breeze ſhall: - 
a be at South, and the land: breeze (when: it comes in 


I, its ſeaſon) at North. ; x # 
> In getting on the coaſt, we. endeavour to fall in with 
Cape Mount or. Cape Miſerada, which is. about eigh-- 
teen leagues to the Eaſt South-Eaſtward thereof, and 
after that we double Cape Palmas, (whence, as afore- 
ſaid, the land trends away Eaſt by North) the current 
near the ſhore ſets upon that point down into the bite. 
But in getting off, we attempt as much as poſſible ta. 
lay hold of St. Thomas, and thence to run to the- 
Southward of the line, perhaps three or four degrees; b 
for the further to the South we go, the ſtronger. wes I 
find the gales, and more. beneficial for getting off hes 
African coaſt, but thoſe who Keep to the Northward 
thereof generally meet with more calms, and conſe» * 
quently longer voyages enſue. In or about thoſe lati- 
tudes we continue, till we are got between Fenty ge: 
and thirty degrees to the Weſtward. of Cape Lopez de 
Gonſalvo, and then we croſs again to go either fo” | 
England or the Weſt-indies. But by the way, let: me 
obterve to you, that when once we are to the Weſt⸗ 
ward of the Cape, and in South latitude, . the current 
ſets Northerly, and the wind, to twenty degrees of la- 
titude, is at Eaſt . South-eaſt, as (to the like. number 7 
| of degrees) on the North-ſide 'of the line it blows at Eaſt 
North-eaſt; neither did I ever obſerve any mutation ß 
the currents, .unleſs in the Tornado-ſeaſon, when, du- 
* ring their blowing, they commonly ſet to wind ward. 
tho” er the bay Wiz e full and — max 
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and the violence of the wind ſo extraordinary, as that 


. cegquator, and returned to the like poſition South. The 
fame I ſuppoſe may be obſerved and underſtood of o- 
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have the like influence there as in other places; but? 
never took any particular notice thereof. 
Ihe faid Tornadoes uſually come in the beginnning 
of April, and ſeldom relinquiſn the gold - coaſt till July 
commences, and, with frequent viſits, make us ſenſible: 
of their qualities. We have ſometimes three or four: 
in a day: but then their continuance is but ſhort, per. 
| haps not above two hours, and the ſtrength: or. fury of 
it may be about a quarter or half an hour, but: accom. 
panied with prodigious thunder, lightening. and rain, 


it has ſometimes rolled up the lead wherewith the 
> houſes are covered, as cloſe and compactly as it poſſi- 
. bly could be done by the art of man; The name im. 
Plies a variety of winds ; but the ſtrength of them is 
generally at South-eaſt, and, by ſhips that are bound 
off the coaſt, they are made uſe of to get to wind-ward.. 
I ſhall conclude with that maſt worthy obſervation: 
of the-ſeaſon wherein the rains begin, which,. on the: 
Sold- coaſt, is about the roth of April; and this may 
be generally remarked, from thirteen» degrees North. 
dcs fifteen South - latitude, that they follow the ſun with-: 
in five or fix degrees, and ſo proceed with him till he 
has touched the tropic, and returns to the like ſtati- 
on again. Fhis I ſhalkilluſtrate by. the following ex · 
| ample; viz. Cape Corſo-oaſtle lies in 4d. 55 m. North. 
About the roth of Aprikthe ſun has near 12 d. 'North-. 
dieeclination. At that time the rains begin and continue 
With the inhabitants of that place, until he has per- 
formed his eourſe to the greateſt obliquity from off the 


pes within the tropie s. 
I he variation (of which, in the year 1680, I made 
frequent obſervations) was 2 d. 14 m. Weſterly, and it 
generally flows at the aforeſajd place, South. South- 
3 5 eaſt, and North North-weſt, upon the full and change, ö 
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the water riſing upon Spring-tides about fix or ſeven 
feet up and down. 5 5 
T remain, Str, | ae 55 
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Thoſe cold ma called 3 are not at all 
more extaaordinary than the burning winds on the 
coaſt of Perſia, which are terrible to the laſt degree, and 
in the months of Jane, July and Auguſt, render Gam- 


broon, the only port which the Perſians have on that 
ſide, uninhabitable. Theſe winds blow in a very narrow 
compaſs, and are viſible, and therefore avoidable, which 
is done by throwing one's ſelf flat on the ground till 
they are paſt over. If a man is on horſeback when he 
meets them, he muſt diſmount, and turn his horſe's 
tail to the wind, and then, lying down by him, he | 
preſerves the beaft's life and his own. 
There was, in the year 1712, a very ſingular in- 
ſtance of the malignity of theſe winds. Two French * 
gentlemen would needs travel, in the month of july, 
from Gambroon to Iſphahan, "notwithſtanding all that 
the chief of the Engliſh factory could ſay to diſuade 
them, believing probably, that what he told them was 
only the fables of the country, for which they paid 


dearly. The general rule for travellers is, to ſet out . 


between three and four in the morning, and travel till 


nine, which rule theſe French gentlemen obſervedʒ 4 
and, being fatigued by their morning's journey, as ſoon 


as they came to a Caravanſary (which are lodgings built 


at every ſtage's end, a ſtage being about fifteen miles; 


they were diſpoſed to reſt,. and ordered their ſervants 


to make their beds ready, (for even thoſe neceſſary fur- * i 
niture travellers are obliged to carry along with them i 


on eee ee them to call 1 W "Bm 


. * 
1 


CounTRY KALENDAR, or 
- dinner was ready, and withall ordered a ſheet for earh 
of them to be dipped in water, to lay over them tg 
"cool them. One of theſe hot blaſts unfortunately came 
whilſt the gentlemen flept, and had left the window 
of the room open, and the wind blowing in at the 
windows, ſcorched them both to death on their beds, 
where the ſervants found them when dinner was res. 
B | «dy, and, pulling off the ſheets, the fkin and ſome fleſh 
j ,, 
It is certainlyta great happineſs to our country, that 
wee have none of thoſe dreadful winds : but this how. 
ever need not reſtrain us from endeavouring to diſeo- 
ver their cauſes, and the manner of their extraordinay 
operations, which might perhaps be of uſe in account 
ing for damps in mines and other places, which. indi- 
ced me to give them a place here, as matters that 
could not. be unacceptable toithe curious. 
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AVING been'a diligeat planter! for: upwardt 


of 


$ thirty: years, and having had more trees of my 
own planting, than, delzve, any man ever 3 
in his life-time, 1 have- vanity enough to think my 


df abe to my: irtendꝭ : and theres” „ 

WEL pps . eam > 1 
W 2 a a : | | they differ -. Ka. 
from.almalt dee maler rene bl laben 
ofyes,4here; hall he hethinz advanced i, 
ers bor what: J. can get atteſted to be matter.  _* 
wand 5996 NON ee yp of\ un 


auch _ 


uilds top Bpch., upon: þ ies that arg is roge ' 
ling and, unpeceſſaryy Which makes 
m 25 
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„ e for N 
to the SER down of their errors ; and not oily 10 is 
but have added many more of their own. Some hays on 
 vritten like philoſophers, entertalding” the Fancy wit ſer 
- airy, abſtracted ſpeculations, inſtead of conveyingprac i cd 
tieal inſtructions to the inquiſitive reader; whilſt o. MM is, 
= like quacks, promiſe. a great deal, but perform ec 
. th 
I ſhall not take vp time in kraniog r ae differen nc 
ſoils proper for planting ; but "ſhall oe tell in ſhort, g 
that I never met with any ſoil that ſome one or other il © 
would not grow on. And as I go along in treating of f it 
every different tree that T have experience of, I ſhall W/t! 
tell the ſort, and the way and managemens of each kind, ff f. 
from its Abs a the leed gill it Js fir for the ane! be f. 
OG n 29.8 
er * 1 iat 


© * Which is raiſed Som: th ſoed called G Reer; : 1 
| © thors write of different kinds, but I know only of on 
Which I had al from England. It is certain that the Oat 
we have from abroad, for wainſcetrintz, and for ber 
© wow * of a LEON kind j. but I never could 3 Procirt 
Acorus from theſe eoùntries. 
ee II have raiſed many trees by Toning bi 
5 2 in the — where they were not 
| toderemored; and 1-do think it the beſt way, If the 
vermin could be kept from deſtroying them. I hare 
fer ſome, With goodſucecls,. in very bare poor ground; 
1 * = wterrche ſame was fenced, and no cattle ſuffered to 
| _ go there, the graſs has grown ſo rank, and it fel 
down and — 2 ſo cloſe together, that che) 
moot could not force its way through and the field | 
mice, harbouring there, have dei oyed me many | 
: buſhels of Acorns ;' 16 that e ku ve taken'of late il 
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. 3 204 — cr ren . 
ech half an ineh deep. The beſt ſeaſon e 1 
js, when the Acorns drop in October, tho I deve. 
could get mine ſo early. but I always put them in 
the ground as ſoon as I eould procure them, if it Ws 
not in froſt. After they peep above ground, they ma 


get ſome earthy ſiſted upon them zr ef ciall af ſet in ll 
October, for e ſwell the: 570 ud and ſpat - - 


g of Ml them out, and in that eaſe they muſt be re-placedwith' | 3 
halt W the finger. After they have been in this bed fur ]] 
iu, foll years, 1 Liadviſe the e litüng of them tho ſome are 
be. for their 2 —— by a notion that an A- 
corn in two years cannot have ſpent all its full ſubſtanee 
into the plant; but T haue ben careful ta Ned that, 
and I could never percei any part of it rofl, 3 
anconſumetl. Li therefort propoſe, that, Tranſolens  - A 
au after ſtanding two years in — ſeerl bed, ted N A 
n« WM they ſnould be planted: where they are Seibel — 
1 deſigned to ſtand : L thought this ade im 5 A 
ar W been a notion of my qun ; but Linn, finee have! vied | = 
ire Wl this method, a woc planted by: a: an ; 
i WF that was in avery thriving ſtute. M hat put qne oninek» _ 
he ing this experiment was, that the-trenching ground: for © | 
ot nurſeries was expenſive; and the keeping it clean Was 
he a great trouble; 2nd I had, for many years, ſet out E 
„* mwy Firs from the feed bed to where thiey were. to and, 
}; vith good ſutceſa, as 1 ſhall nem I come to 
to eat of that tree. Andther reaion was my being cn 

vinced that every removal of a tree:checks 2 
and if I could raiſe them all without Tr: plantation 
it would be a great advantage. i ISHSESH 1 5 

All who have wrote on ak. Arise abe cutting of 


75 

/ the Carrot root or pap, Which I think quite 

IJ a — wever profile: 2 T he writers on e 
; ; 
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A e . eee fer e Oak . * Fr 

3 a tree that I like much, ' have-plantedit b 
ey where; and find/iv:thrive in cchz oor, midding WM (: 

4 gravelly, ſpouty, clay and anoſſy ground; na, b 
deaddand,and in ſniort on every ſoil that I are b 

r is. viſible that my Oaks grow faſter than any * 
Dee Lean plant; ne Acquaticks oaly y ekcepted. WM 2 

1 Having. ſaid ſo much, I ſhall now mention the dk y 
ſtance I — — Oaks planted at. In all natum Ml t 
dods thé trees? ſtand claſe to on another; but u t 
time the leaſt thriving decay, or, by often cutting o. b 
ver, and the: dropping of the trees that are left ifor M i 
Umberz perih: dy this means large Oaks ſtand 15 T 

3 . diilance; but I can byo no means: alloW t 
4 3 38113 5 27 151d they abways did o, or that we mould, i u © 
pw Diftance of uw new plantazign, ſet Oaks at forty, fit WM d 
B " Jorng"'0akt, or fixty- fect? tance; far leis, as ſome Ml :' 
modern authors affert, at ag many yards Wl 7 
bare we ſee great trers now ſtanding, it is more MI « 
probable: that they were all * in a thicket, Wt 

2 Mr, Cobh hab made very plain in his: chapter o 2 

3 Oaks j and eeperięnee: ha further teach us, that, i ! 
weithould:plangat' that diſtanee im a country: ſubjecto Wl « 
2 3 winls; we — have buſfes, bit néver trees. 80 
| thatir is requiſite that we plant very thick, as ſhallbe ( 
1 N 1 2 145 ſhown afterwards. . e e 15 
4 . We now come to pruning. | "Nats tree t 
42 22469 11::fhould:be-allowed ito fark, I mean to put Ml 
.-  eut}two. flems.: one upright ſhoot ſhould only be en · il © 
couraged for when there àre tw or more, the fap * { 

_ thiviſhouldrutf all into one, is diſperſed into many, and . 

dy this neglect, many millions of trees never come o t 

the fourth of the value that they had arrived at, if due 

- ite had. been taken to have them trained up to one fl | 


; mem: e lrecommend in e prune this = | 


#5 * * * 
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all ether Foreſl- deen iu ben dbeppasdd mee the 3 
ſame time Lum not for. ing the tree quite-withour © 
branches; for ſome are neceſlary, for drawing vn th 
ſap : but I would. only leave a few. If the tree hath 
been for ſome time feglected, begin at the undermoſt 
branches, and take them and the next row intirely a- 
way but when you come higher up, prune off nl 4 
2 branch here and there 3 or iſhorten:-ſome-of them, FE 4 
which muſſ be cut ;away! cloſa bythe bed KA vf\the tree 
the next ſenſon s aud take gare to thin the head that 
the wind may get! Ae for, if the tree ig tong-- 
heavy, the wind will take ſuch impreſſion on it, wat 
it will either break ſhort, or be laid over, and perhaps 
1 never will bela ſtraight! tree-32by this way of, doing, a 
tha tree may be brought to hat height one pleaſes, quith- 
n out any more branches than what Are neceſſary for 
drawing up the ſap, a uo keep the, tree upright. | 
ne i The cleareſt directions for chis Work are to be ſeen i in 4 
ds Moſes Cook's xoth chapter, beginning at the middle 
ore of page 57th, where, I thipk, he names the moſſ 
ce ſeaſons, for, the firſt and ſecond prunings af the Oaks, A 
and all other trees that are not Rxer-greens; and to Y 
bim I refer my readers. Some lop, by that I mean, 
to cut off the top my the oaks ; but I entirely e e 1 
80 of that practice; for, the een ies N van 5 
be Oaks, the greater the value. (12-3; - if 
25 There is another way of managing this, ag 411 0. 1 
be ther trees, that I think may, if begun in dene der. 2 
ut WF ter than pruning 4. and that is, by rubbing . 
. off in the ſpring-· time the buds from BE: Buda. NE 
ip Wl ſides of the tree, ſince by..cheeking 8 
ſap's breaking out on the des, ir forces it to-riſe.up | 
to the top of the tre. „ 
It were loſs of time to tell he ſes; "df, this _ =» 
luce SAY Mw knows the value. of f It, 37 . 
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y what write of trees, mention two kink of. 
3 u 1 5 uh but I know nd differente. TI 
g 2 Me 1 Had. ure to be raiſed: from. the maſt. which; i 
I dee bee 2:1tgpeld be-proferved: from the vermin 
mould de ſet in the ground without ever moving itf 
but chat is ſo uncertain, by reaſem of the mice, thi 
I am forced 'torfow! them in ſeed- beds, and to ten 
1 en n that 1 fall repeat no. 
= + Bat there is one rence; for; as( 
#7 V1. 155501 ſand, the: Ontetvilt proſper is any ſoil, y 
_ 7% Sin is 2) the/Beeeh is very ſhy. Twgoyd landalhl 
rive very Well, bur I think not in day; 
and 1 am certain not. at all Met ground; but, fordy 
A und gravelly, none better. It is à beautiful tree, auch 
. © tho! When young wy” grow! ſometimes crooked, yet 
a 1 grow older, they turn ſtraight. This „ 
4 LT obe pruned wore {budded as the Oak. 
„ e . reed 1 fine hedge for beauty in 4 lids 
but 1 doubt it is not good for coppice, ſince. 1 an 
told, it does not riſe kindly from the root when cu 
3 down; but of this 1 have no experience, It is a tles 
Fiery proper for avenues, walks and groves; but, 
: think, were the timber. of it leſs uſed for bedeſteadt 
chere, Ge. it would be better; for the een 
very ſoon. In other countries it gives a great pric 
"fer fuel; but, as we have ſo many coal- mines and; 
n / N I hope we ſhall never be reduced to the ext 
my of cutting You bor wo "mM be” 150% 
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i 11 27 7 Wee Wege The E. L. M. todd! Os: l 5 + 
Ha e d fac; $$ © 61 eds ebe it dot: R 
FT There ue maby different kinds of this met, butt 
2d hall begin with that hick hath grown long in this 
3 | yur _— called — Scots: eds; of which there 
of WA uge trees, as to and groatriel 
bey in many places, That: e bad, in = 
h. if Na met with ſuch diſbuddings zund prunings as 1 
mit 15 de aciſed, would have been furprifingly: betet 
zi and of great value; whereas they have been allowed 
thit WF to fork and run. out into great arms; Which is an irre. 
1 parable misfortune, ſince the timber ef the Fm is 


both ſtrong and of a fine | colour,” and prettily veinecd, 
al very little inferiot to the'Mahogainy and — the 
ya Wl Welſt-India wood; & muck dem ne erraten 
ws = cheſts and — Tanin, ee Re ! 
1; W-' This kind? is ted the ſeed; '! Nase. 
ay „lieh they r paged Grey, years 1. 
und, i and is tb 9 about the beginning of jane 3 
eb which is the ſooneſt they ripen in this country f the? 
ie BY Mr. Evelyn; and his! follos xs affirm, that iris en 
be beginning of April. At eee ee 
W The way we ſawing uu be 0 W bel weil Wich 
an and finely raked; then xhroft off ſome of the ſurface 


eu of the bed with the back of the ruke; lay the feed 6. 4 


res i ver all the bed, is the gardiners do when they ſow. 
„ Carrots; then draw) the earth ever the ſecd. Wbes 
0s BN the plants have ſprung kalf an inchz it will not de 4. 
1 ifs to ſift on ſome fel earth upon them, to fu tre 


we better; keep them fee from all weeds "nets | 4 
" years ; then ſer 5 ee ay VL. 1 


have always found this-tree | e. 
to the ſoll, an either the Beeth We! SN Mt N 

Oak, and F cannot fay'thar they thrive unleſs apt 
ground; hen fach n * 5 9 


7 


4 ba. hs 7 Ls CY 1 Ar , oF * 7 1 , 
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4 IRE ribus 1 Þ 
as tire exceedingly: bot, in bad foil; hi 64 
are naſty, ſcabbed aud hige-boiind things, ſo that, in 
my opinion, it is loſt labour. to plant them there. 3 
© :Ahother kind of this Mees what Fhave beat 
called the London Elm which grows. in great plenty 

ait Joi al. the edges about that city : lle 
Team long walk at Holland-houſę, aal 
5 Eine eompatable one now hedged at Kenſng WW" 

d 220i 1 $omgardeti-iare;/ of this kind: it bath 
e Kefthan the one 1 have been wrisingol. 
The cuſtom in theſe places is to cut; off all the fide. 
branches cloſe by the: bodyrof thei tree, and only lea 
& very+ ſmall head, ſo that in winter: they look, in: 

Wanner, likea very high. hedge, and, in the ſpriug WW 
1 dne as bare ag a. May- pole, except f the very. mi 2c 
Head how how::oft: they: repeat this Ontration, ot ow be 
they make of. the prufilags I cannqt : tell / 

3 £ \ OF: this trer tdey make! great uſe for pipes Grew | 
tying in wiher-to- ihe toun, and preſcribe ſevetal o 
wer uſes for- it but as my deſign is to teach the 
raiſing:of trees in the cheapeſt: and eaſioſt ay, I fe 
fer myseaders tg Mr. Exelyg;- or-the,carpemery,fut 
_ _the/ule-of every tre. 19A to gain d 50 ft 

eee vet carry x any (cd 2 but! . 
. 8381 7 LEG wy 21 "LE is eaſily raiſed by layers — flices Jake 
* Lee from the roots, or by ſueltexs. . 
AF 4A N Mr. Evelyn aalen nos prapagte, ehem a 
3 . ker ile flowing manners: Take truncheons- of the 
J Soughs,lapd-arms;of-:Blmgg ns the, eee Ci 
man's arm, about an::ell. ia length; gheſc: mul 
bebe chiꝑped on each ide oppoſite, and laid — ol 
„ ches about half a. foot deep, covered two or three 
F bngers degp with; good. mould.z-the ſeaſon. for 
e work is the; end een in beginning of l 
bs, buuarys if the fret do not binde and fic. tl 
1 ll, ear ee of UII AHN q 
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„in ns many places as you ind eanlaj 4 ns — 
« ſhoots and rooted ſprouts will direct ryan, 4 for-tranſ- _ | 
« plantation“ 4 At e K buck n > 31 00 5 
Another method propoſed d by lum is; Lop 4 „ng 
% Elm, the 10 being about three years Srowth, 9 
„the latter end of March, hen the ſap begins to 
« creep up into the boughe, and the buds are rend 
to break out; cut the bonghs into the ler 
«/of four feet ſtanding, Jeaving the knat Where ths” 
bad ſeems te put forth in the middle : enter me 
«ſhort pleees n trenches 0 chres er four inehes 


« deep, in good ground) that ibn good. mould Well 


« trodden, and 9 will infallibly procure you a good 
« crop.” Beſides Mr. Evelyn's authority, I have been 
ere ok the ſame by a gentleman who pretends to 
planter; but as I have; only tried them 
this gs oaks I exncot-romils for the fuoceſ as tõ 
this kind of Hm. e i bin en "TI 
As this kind as not tutſed-in the: ſedtiBed, I believe 


it will be: proper to have à nurſery! ready to ſet n 
in for two years: thisis a piece f 
ground trenched, and made fte from " Nurſery, her)” 55 


een we e, pr eue. this ſet een eie 

1 young Elms, thus raiſed, at 4 ' foot's diſtance S& _» 
very way 5 and: aero ears 1 ene oY 

hi for Rae? ATR 281 n A 1 we | 
There is aftiother: kind of this tree, 1 7 

edlied: the Dutch Elm; this will gro-. Duueß E. 

upon much coarſer ground than either 


the other two. Lam told they never grow to ng 


fect in length; but as all {have are young, 1 have 


not [cxpericnee-ofcits ite; nehher deo I knew If W 
is of any uſe. Ir put s' Que; great” number of trees 
and ſuckers, ſo that it (p poils all graſe-wallts within the 


reach of ita roots. Some uſe chis kind for hedges; 


but 9 . that 
At e „ W 
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b | the young plants 
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* Tandon 1420 2 the rich one is beſh; generally, for alb-kind 
1 Of tres zyt ſometimes an Aſh i 45 ſeen to thrive very! 

ell where it is quite otherwiſe tho within two yard 
oſ the ſoil there are pot hide-boupgiticks,: I Kno 

ot ——— abb * ** 9 
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One. thing I had forgot, which I 


of am to game, that, v Lee for good, 
and eſpecjally\at two-years.ofd from the ſeed,.care de 
taken to keep the graſs and weeds from growing, z. 
bout the roots,. otherwiſe they may either choak᷑ 

the oung plant 3 and this: I adviſe to be done 
I they come away. ifs 
_ -beantily, that neither weed nor gras can op: them in 
1 n Terr; d Dogg 3H 0 3hÞ 
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7554 Only-raiſed:: by» the ala called che 1 a1 
They gare ſipe in OSꝶnher, and ſhonid then be ga fh 
| thered and laid in a bed, as 1 directed about the Ein. 
et feed, and edveted the ſame Way! this! 


1 Een m. 40 as ſoon as they are gathered: but tho 
> naged. they are fown: able den they do not peep 
above the ground till“ the ſpring come WM ki 
twelve ode after«i-{I :thuſe, tomhanage them this i ſe 
, rather cham be at the! trouble of, lay ing them in 


fund for a year; aften they appear they 
2 hone be let land, .and an ede 


an eren 
11 dtianeck It is hal 
ſay any thing of. the foil they mot. deligi 
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make them thrive the better, but 1 ſhall try it. This 2 
makes me wonder why. they who have wrote about : E 
i woods, ſhould! lay it down as a rule, that, in Rn 1 
med ing. woods, every third tree ſhould: be Aſh, ſince it 
doch is a tree very ſhy; if the ſoil is not proper for it. 2 
be good ground, frenched and.Rept clean, they thrive + 
W prodigiouſly : it is long in putting out the leaf; but 
or holds it long the fame geo "eye? ſhed Wain. a8 ears Þ 
ey as other trees. A 5 
% Ilt is of great and e aſa: aud tbereſore R 4 
un mould be encouraged Where the ſoil is proper for it; 
but ſhould not, they ſay, be planted near corn fields, 
its roots running within reach of the plovgh, auc its 
leaves taint the graſs. "This tree carefully managed, 
| as J have directed, may be brought to great beige MF 
key, and largeneſs, and of par ava n "PREP a 11 
hall take notice of is EW" Rs i 
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jeep 0555 pg by the Nut: they mit of Arent 
ome kinds of it; but as all we get are ware N they 
thi ſeem to be of the ſame kind. 50 1355 
nn This tree, of all others, mould 4 if - poſſible, never 
he be removed, finee. 1 it ſuffers: Lon # it than any tree 

ded W1 know; but the vermin are ſq ile of it, that it is 

ood. very hard to preſerve a ſingle Nut ſet, to ſtand from 

the being eat by them: ſo 1 order them to be managed 

of Wis the Oak. The ſide- branehes and buds of this us 15 

m WY ould be carefully taken off; and, what I can hever 
ige ay too much axnink; forking ſhould be prevented; 
ind for no tree is more apt to fork than this one, and 
very none loſes more of its value by doing ſo. This is 
arch the moſt valuable tree we have; had we greater plen- 
non ty of it, the furniture of our houſgs, fuch as f ed- 
maten le, chairs Ce. that are now ee 3 
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Beſides, it ĩs much ſought. after by the cabinet - maker 
ſo that I with ng vere. 7; OTIS. 'T he n next Y 
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73 Iynleb, the I's can 18 raiſed oa 5 comer 
eh beter from the Nut; and ought never to be rs 
OWE moved; but as that is ſo. difficult to do, 
Ho 1 Kt. 77 the Hen beſt way is to 0 them i in 
e all things like the 2 7 
is apt to put out ſuckers om the roo | 
* — 2 ſide · branches, both which Mod 
net, be carefully taken off; for as it inclines 
e io ſpread much if this is not done, it i 
et to get it to a great height, whichgif care be 
taken of. it, may be done. 9 
bg - Why. a late reverend author bath hed 
| "the cheſaut among the leſſer kind of trees, 1 knoy 
not, ſince I have ſeen them very high, and propott 
. onally large; and that there is the. remains of one 1, 
+ np, that, I think, hath been looked appn as te 
P reſt tree in Mes 5, = 
nun is be beſt under-wood except the Happle ali | 
4 ee is good coppice. | 
Hh It loves the * kind- of ſoil. as the wi. 
+ CES 2 ny which. doth beſt upon a rich land. 
Whether theſe nuts produced in Brita 
wy boi, I bave never tried; for, tho? ſometims 
they are ee formed, grow hard, and ripen vey 
well, yet theſe that come from .Franct 
2 be "A me or Spain are much fairer; ſo that I av 
French mus, chuſed to ſet them. I have ſeen.a.rooly 
. *. which a ee wainſcotted with Che 
nuts of his on ee which ſocmtl 
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able. to me very pretty: and Mr. Evelyn tells e = 

aker, ſes of 7 but, as 1 ſaid E that . 7 

ext 5 not my bulineſs. There; is another kind, called. - 

85 The H 0 R 8 E-C H E 8 N 0 * 1 
Rkaled by the nut, ieh is excceding hs [better 4 92 

wei think it is the moſt deautiful tree I ever 5 8 It hath - 

e a clear, ſmooth, ſhining, bark, and naturally grows up» 4 

> do, right; hath the broadelt leaf of any.trte we hate. I 

n is MW carries a fair flower, moſt of them white, 

MF tho! I hear ſome bave them red, delight: _ auf 

bott, ful to look at, and is ſucceeded by the 


oull nut; but then it hath the misfortune to be very dane, 
ine: and cannot refit the wind, that ſnaps it 35 - 
it.ic W over when it is in its grcateſt beauty; yet F . 1 2 
ebe when cut hedge-ways,' as one at High-  heag: mw 
gate, it ſtands the ſtorm. and grows to a 8 
ace tolerable height. But then the hedging. of woes, 3 oY my "2M 
nou opinion, takes away much of the beauty they have 5 
ort in their natural ſhape. It puts out its leaves " 
e MW the firſt of our trees; but I never underſtood that R 
te was of any kind of uſe; yet it is very ornamental, 

ad I chink, for that reaſon oupht to be propagated, ; 
aul but not in e * the West W A ts. 
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4 believe this i aa in 26 goes ed 4 1 name 
of the Sycamore ; and, as far as I can, obſerve, it 
ſeems t to have deen tle favorite tree of this country © 
in the time of our forefathers ;- for there is no old 
_ feat, gentleman's houſe, or any place where trees are 
85 to e Sul 5 8 are. {the on nummer 
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een them. It makes a fine ſhade, and never yields 


N 16 = Disxer tos for 1 
= ous. It is raiſed ſrom the Key, as the AY tn with 


this difference,' that it ſprings up ſooner after ſowing, 
and the Aſh lies a year longer. When managed 


as I have adviſed of the other trees, it riſes to a great 


height and 
; uy out, early in the ſpring, one kind a fortnig bt be. 


eatneſs, carries a fine broad leaf, and 
re the other, which is all the difference I . be. 
to the winds, unleſs raiſed, when young, under the 


hade of à wall that makes it ſhoot too faſt; and fo 
when it 28 above it, it is too weak to reſiſt the wind. 
_ It is ſhy as to the ſoil, but will thrive 


._ _ -- where'the Elm doth: I have ſeen a room in 


the ſame gentleman's houſe who wainſcotted one with 


Cheſnut, done with this tree. It looks very well and 


© takes a good ſkin, but I am told it is very ill to work, 


and takes the worm very ſoon, unleſs varniſhed on 


both ſides. Tam lately told, it laſts longer driven in 

mme earth dy way of poſt, than any other timber that bath 
deen tried. Mr. Evelyn and Mr. Cook ſay, that Deer | 

Will not touch it, tho? in à park: this I have heard 
17 W Some ; var theſe authors' tay the d me os 


The HORNRE A N. 5 
b commend the mailing of this tree ke fuck 


ers or layers; but as I raiſe all by the 


age | "feed. that carry any, 1 never tried that 
. . way. It lies as long in the ſeed-bed before 


| Ir peeps as the Aſh, and ſhould be ordered the ſame 

bay. It is faid that it comes to be a large tree, but 
| all of them in this country are but young; nor did | 
ever ſee à tall one of them; for where they are in 
-  preaceſt plenty, as in Hertfordſhire, they are all, as 
far as I could obſerve, Pollards; and 1 bave Jeon it 
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he cimber! jo F ad be e hand. They by: 


do well in hedges, and keep feathered to the bottom, 


and, like the Beech, keep or carry the withered leaves 


till the new. ones in the ſpring do thruſt them off. 


* 1 \ 
. . 


This makes them a great ſhelter to the trees that 


are to be ſurrounded by a hedge of them. 


When deſigned for this uſe, they ſhould be cli NYE -Þ 


in the ſides only, and neither pruned vor diſpudded, 


but, if for a tree, ſhould be both, and oh: redo 4 


forks | I now proceed to 


The SERVIGETREF.. 


1m told of 1 kinds of this tree. I have but 
one, which hath a dark green leaf and pretty broad, 
and white on the underſide. It carries a cluſter of 


white bloſſoms, ſucceeded by one of red berries 


They are raifed by the fruit ; and make Raiſed. . 


an agreeable variety when mixed with other trees: 


but whether it comes to be a large tree, or is of any 
uſe, I am ignorant; tho I have heard of one kind of 


Service-tree that 15 of as much value as the Maho- - 4 


gany. I make it my buſineſs. to get ſeed of every 
or 1 hear of, to make trials ; but I go on Is : 


The BLACKCHERRY,, 


Ibis! is called the Geek bere, and; is. of OR: FIG 8 
The fruit of the one is red; and of the other black: 
Both, if large, are very delicate, and much N 
by grafting. It riſes to a great 1 5 hee 


and greatneſs, and is not ſhy as to the foil - . * 2 ; 


it is ſet in; bath a fine ſhining bark, is in 
great beauty in the end of April, and 3 . 
. when it is all covered with White blolſoms, a 
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3 . bin rerioxs * | | 8 
in July with its fruit, which it Seldom fails to carry Wo 
Mr. Cook talks much of this tree. It is very brittle; Won 

yet *tis ſnd they make frames of it to their ruſh-bot. I bas 
3 Chairs in- Holland. It ought, in my opinion, 
to be. ie 1 I hall n now. write: 24h a very beau · Wry 
” ct ſee 


z 5 ; "The Qu I CKBE ae.” 4 


For -Þ it 7 is called i in Fagland, bur here the Row 
er Rhoddan-tree. | The branches of this tree (grow 
| almoſt all upright, ſo that it is difficult to keep it from 
 forking, yet may be done with care. It hath a ſmooth - 
bark, a nairow leaf, and carries a fine cluſter of flow. if ed 
ers in May, that makes a fine ſhow; and the plentiful N of 
crop of red Berries which hang on it, gives it à very MW a4 
rich look, and is 5 great Tome" to the Thruſhes and ani 
Nack birds. Os. un. 

It is eaſy raiſed by the Pte ud off as 11 

kal pulp, and ſow the ſeed in the ſeed- bed: I 1b: 
Doo the fame with the Black- cherry and lo. 
Service The Quick-beam ſeed is two years in the co 
| bed before it peep, as the Aſh and Horn- beam. Ine. vi 
ver ſaw but one of this kind that was large; it bad n 
been cut down, and came up in three great branches mi 
tom the root, and therefore I doubt nothing of their | 
growing great and high enough. — — the 
p<. It thrives almoſt in every foil, and roſpers on rocks are 
Where there is is very little thickne of earth. I am W's 
told by a friend, chat, unleſs the earth is now and il "al 
then flirred about the. roots of them, they grow bark. vo 
bound and unthriving; but this, ſhould it happen, e 
would be eaſily remedied. I think it ought to be more 
F It hath: been little made; uſe of in England, : 
0 * des, "ou MY afe 5 ok oC * ww Ken. lar 
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. | fagton- Mr. Fvehyn tells its uſes; ; but ſhall. nas. 
le; N one which he doth not mention, which is, that the”. 
ot. bark ſells to the tanners with that of the Oak. 


n, I go now to a tree that I cannot charge my . 


u. iy with having ever ſeen in England; nor did I even 


"Wc it ever mentioned in Ay 1 85 which 1 have” "I 
= wondered at; it is called WON EB ann] ane Ft 0 4 
. Fbe if A B U R N 1 *. te 855 5 1 
A | | 'PEAS E-C br RE b. 1 | 9 5 295 3 1 I 
0 1 FI ft deſcribe i Ic; and os: tell hi: 11 1 is 5 


v. Ned. It hath yellowiſh thin bark, with leaves almoſt 


ul of the ſame colour, ſnaped like the Trifoil. It puts out 


y flower like the Lilly-aſh flower; only it ſtands up, 

4 MW and is white or purple, but the omega is + yellow, 
nnd hangs down like a bunch of grapes. 

J have ſeen ſo many on a tree of er bi. 
that it looked as if it had been allyeb ts; 


cods as there were bloſſoms; full of ſmall aſe, which 
when ripe are gathered and threſhed. They do not 
value what ſoil they are ſet in, nor do they Sue at 
much looking after; They are ſown in a 


then managed like other trees. The bares 5 5 
tre ſo fond of them, that I ſet a great many of them 
so keep theſe creatures from my other trees: They are 
ally bitter ; both the bark and the ſeed are a CY 


„Leere may be trained up to great trees. 

; The timber is very. hard, and of fine colour, viz. 

47 bright yellow with blackiſh purple veins. Were: it 
arge 1 9 Ea into L it would = 
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low. After the flower there comes as Ib praſe- 24 
bed, and removed at two years, and ee 5 3 2 


vomit. I have of them pretty high, and, Idelleve, eee k 5 


4 4 
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moſt ONE tables. The en and this tree tb 
in a row, Bone. e . 8 12 127 effeck as 
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1 101 to > be e raiſed from ſuckers. ant dees, Hulk * all 
from the Key, like the Sycamore; which lies as long I "i 
without ſpringing as the aſh, and ſhould be manage 
In every thing like it. ro 

| Tho? we have few large trees of this kind in this fi 
country, yet I have ſeen them very great in England, vp 
1 a beautiful tree, but the dropping is ſo perniclbus ſte 
to every other plant, that no tree will grow under it; MW'Y 
do the Mapple itſelf will thrive under any thing, the f fl 

F Fir © qa is the wie worſt for en een not er as 

1 8 ae ; 
3 Rave little experience of this tree myſelf, Mr, It 

Cool ſays, it affects dry ground moſt, or a Pank. e 
Mr. Evelyn i is very eloquent in the praiſe of this tim 

ber, and is very extravagant When he fpeaks of the MI 

| high value which the ancients put upon tables of ib 

I know it is much ſought after by the eee ZE 

and makes à fine a. in a wilderneſs, changing the 

* of its 185 en «: wares Sony 7 "ey 
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| 1 is beſt raiſed by the ſeed, tho? I ws Fails any 
7 hat wayz the reaſon I take to be is, that it doth not 

e'ome to perfection here, and not every year in Eng: 
land. I have often given commiſſion to get it from 
= Holland, but theſe I employed always- neglected it; 
bdut 1 have raiſed many by layers. There are two kind 
1 of this tree, both. wg * are cg the "mo 9 ; 
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the one . with) a . road leaf, a the twigs hack 
Ws red as Coral in winter: This 1 prefer to the other, - © 
15 . er, ge, green tige, and the leaf move YN To 
by and leſs. W | «Nv * 1 f | 
It ſhould be/ Sock pruned; yet it ought tobe done == 
Vith the greateſt. diſcretion : for if it fi: 
bet I allowed to grow thick 1 the head, the 5 | Primed. 
wind may harm it. | 
It makes a fine hedge, ether fenthered from * A 
root, and then it may be ſet at two foot e 3 
hi Ml diſtance, or ſet from ſix to ten, trained *+ _ _ Uſes, 
nd Jop to what height you pleaſe, with a clean 8 5 
du ew, and then hedged above that, and either way ves - 
its Ir beautiful. Some rear them to ſtandards, and then 
the clip them in pyramids; but 1 do not like that way, © 
a. {#5 it looks too conſtrained: beſides the natural ſhape * 
„ Lime looks better. It grows to be a large tree; Tho, 
ir I think it is more for ornament than uſe, yet Mr. Ex 
RY W _— 1 now ſhall- oy N 9 


tree 


the N be H A ZE . | 
5 | Tho I reckon vie raber a buſh ben a OY They 


them. They f ſerve for mana. oa oi wy | 
Sing 15 8 — and are 2 er uſo 2 8 8 15 8 


not aba 150 for. - exe bee 1 am Sew: 7 = OY * 
glare ſeen them in a quite different ſoil. © e 2 
I fay nothing of the two kinds of Plantains, tho? 


ON" 
it; they are coming in requeſt. here, as 1 have no expert: 
6s ence of them. I thorefpre es NL pete og ans 2 5 1 


5 5 1 e 
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cy carl 3 
It bath a feed; ; 1 am not uke to Are kiy 
3 it; but as ſoon 8 1. am, I ſhall let it oe 
known: The method I have hitherto taken, hath 
been to gather them in the woods, where they conie 
# 5 up plemifully from the ſhaken or blown {ed ; but u 
the N of theſe woods are not careful enough 


to keep cattle from paſturing in them, they are mol 1c 
i; eaten over, and therefore I was obliged to cut then d 
cloſe when, I planted them ; But as” begin u 
come up in my own woods, where no cant come, 1 
1 hope to be ſupplied thut way, tho'-the x ling then 4 
from the ſeed ſhould miſgive, which 1 with a it by. N 
B mw! becauſe theſe thrive in whatever ſoil. - P. 
It ſometimes comes to be a great rall nee it is e 4 
3 eilen for eoppice, ſmells ſweetly after rains, and ! 
„ tree is more aſked after by the country people, boli * 
Þ © for their houſes, ploughs and utenſils of huſbandry. f f 
The way I take to remove them, is to draw them 
= bs: With gent care, either before or in Autumn, and Wl + 
them wherc they ate to ſtand for good. After they © 
> a - have ſtood for à year, cut them dy the grow! 0 
F . = in the Spring; this will make them ri | C 
ey may be cally. reduced to one fem, and bk \ 
3 to a 1 4 
By toppiog them in the Spring, they. e b a 
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delicious. wholeſome wine ; dut as I am not writing 
bout brewing, I ſhall: refer you to the two -authors 0 
Il have ſo often quoted, and to the tranſaQions of We 
Royal Society, for the receipt of this. wine. 

1 have = many of this kind of tree, and in- 
tend to plant many more of them, 11 1 oe 2 8258 i 
Sink HEH more ALES: Ta; VVV 
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For RO tree EY EI hid ant Wore: ck thin „ 
or all che reſt about this place; for I got them from 4 
Holland, and was not only impoſed upon as to the 
price, but had the misfortune to employ unſkilfal _ 
people to plant moſt of them: They ſet them ſo 
deep that they fretted at the top, and died afterwards; - 2? 
ſo that they were twiee cut over: They are more 
a mitbriving than any tree about this place 
yet, I believe, there are more thriving ones, than, "YM 
were they ready for the axe, 1 could get ſold.” 1 is I 
a handſome tree, with a:broad, dark green leaf. | 

I know*nat of what value the timber is; but . 
branches cut, then fagotted, and laid in the bottom of 
drains for carrying off water, and whins or furzes - 
laid a. top of them, makes it ſo that the Ploughs go 
upon dry ground: This 1 have often done. 'T be 


7. hade of this tree doth no hurt to the grafs... | 

bem I bave been ſo little. pleaſed with this Kind, that 4 
have not been at the trouble to know how. it is raiſ -. 
bed; only I have cauſed. gather them amongſt the ro > 
aal ones, as I. do the Birch. They ſay they will do by 

u cuttings laid Tome. time in ths rs then fer like . {1 
MM Willows. - | 


They grow both i in wet ad iy "a: Vir. Evelyn. 
Gila they are of great ule: the belt I knqw of 1 have 
> ane * other: one of * them * the 
* ; 
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A e Pe Minis upon rich, poor, 
wet, dry, ſandy or rocky land. 

It hath a feed, but I am not ſkilful to direct how 
to manage it; but as ſoon as I am, I ſhall let it ve 


known: The method I have hitherto taken, bath | 


been to gather them in the woods, where they come 
up plentifully from the ſhaken or blown ſeed; but as 
the proprietors of theſe woods are not careful enough 
to keep cattle from paſturing in them, they are moſt- 
1 eaten over, and therefore I was obliged to cut them 
cloſe when I planted them: But as they begin to 
come up in my own woods, where no cattle come, I 
- hope to be ſupplied that way, tho the x Ilm them 
from the ſeed ſhould miſgive, which I wi it 8 885 
Bo: becauſe theſe thrive' in whatever ſoil. 

It ſometimes comes to be a great tall tree; it is ex- 
eilen for eoppice, ſmells ſweetly: after rains, and no 
tree is more asked after by the country people, both 
© for their houſes, ploughs and utenſils of huſbandry. 

The way I take to remove them, is to draw them 

8 2 gent care, either before or in Autumn, and ſet 
them Where they are to ſtand for good. After they 
bare ſtood for a year, cut them cloſe. by the ground 


3 in the Spring; this will make them riſe in tufts, and 


- they may be caſily. reduced. to one os and * be 
1 3 2 
By topping them in the Spring, they extract ali 
qo; — after * decomes a icon 
2 | | elicious 


* 


2 


2 


r 


tend to plan 


people to plant moſt of them: The 95 ſet them ſo 
ie 


iſhade of this tree doth no hurt to the grafs. 


ones, as 1 do the Birch. They ſay they will do <a> 
Willows. 


0 they are of great ule: the beſt I knqw of I have 
* and oy 8 one — * them upon the 
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delicious wholeſome wine; but as I am not writin 
about brewing, I ſhall refer you to the two authors 
] have ſo often quoted, and to the tranſactions of the 
Royal Society, for the receipt of this wine. 
I have I many of this kind of tree, and i in- 
t many more of them, if 1 To, ee 
think heed: more profitable. than N 


| The ALDER, | DE 


For TE © tree 1 have laid out ors: money hit 8 
for all che reſt about this place; for I got them from ½ 
Holland, and was not only impoſed upon as to the 
price, but had the misfortune to employ unſkil ful 


* 8 
* 2 4 d 


deep that they fretted at the top, and died afterwards; - * 
ſo that they were twice cut over : They are more 
backward in thriving than any tree about this place 
yet, I believe, there are more thriving ones, than, 
were they ready for. the axe, 1 could get ſold.” 1 is | 
a handſome tree, with a broad, dark green leaf. - 
_ I knaw*nat of what value the timber is; but . 
branches cut, then fagotted, and laid in the bottom or 
drains for carrying off water, and whins or furzes - } 
laid a - top of them, makes it ſo that the ploughs go 
upon dry. ground.: This 1 have often done: + I he = 


J have been ſo little. pleaſed with this kind, that! 
have not been at the trouble to know how. it is raiſ. 
ed; only I have caufed.gather them amongſt the old 3 ; 


cuttings laid ſome. time in he Ws: then ſer like 


— 


2 * 


They grow both! in wet rand 47 bil. . ahn 
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i bark: of rivers, to hinder the water 180 waking 
© breaches, the roots of it keeping Wy: uy firm.” ; 
ORE: 25 very | little of tg 


pa Fs The POPLAR. re 


| We 8 ho Poplars of 57 ſae in this country 
that 1 know of, but having heard much of their 


NS for 


ah 


height and greatneſs, I got ſome cuttings of them: 


They hitherto proſper very well: They 17 a eg 
Uh bark and green leaf. 
What their uſes are, I as ot: Kilwa They are 


| 3 by cuttings as eaſily as the ee 1 Aa oF, 


5A 88 s means 1 could mile 


2 as yet 1 3 no 3 than 1 —— young 
3 plants, that run from the roots of an older one, or 

Vubere there hath been ance a nurſery of them; for 
were they never ſo carefully removed, yet new ones 


5 till come up: Or if an Abele of a middleage i is cut 
don, the ground about it wrought, and no cattle 


ſuffered.to come near it, a een of them may ſoon 
be got. I think the talleſt trees J ever ſaw were of 


tis kind, and carried up a great body with them. I 


know none that runs up ſo quick as this does, and 
in à bottom where it is ſheltered, but if expoſed to 


| the winds, yields terribly. It makes an agreeable va- 


riety, mixed with trees of a deeper green; for the 


Y 5 bark aud leaf are the whiteſt of any in this country. 


They are looked on as of little uſe; but an old gen- 
tileman told me, that, in a barn which he had roofed 


| Vith Aſh and Elm, he put on ſome Abele, which laſt- 


ed ſe well, that when the other were rotten, and he 


Was s forced to renew Ne roof, he _ rhe Abele 5. 
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ing as ; being quite ſound.” 5 hear hey aut” eat v 0 = 
ig as be now in England. * ! 7 - gre x ond 


They thrive ſometimes in in Haney; and they do. 8 
ry well in ſandy ground, where ſearce any thing can | 
well be expected to grow, tho' ſome trees will, as 1 
ſhall ſnew by and by. I own I am very fond of the 
Abele, and am reſolved it pare han mens as nay” 
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5 it is b elle in this country 3. it is a tree ay 1 


would not have given place to in my papers, were it 


not that I am writing to encourage the propagation of 
trees; and therefore think myſelf bound, as an ho- 


neſt man, to give every one, who is at the trouble f 


reading what I write, warning, that F reckon it time 


thrown away beſtowed upon this weed, and there: 
fore I root them out wherever I meet with them in 


my grounds. I heard them ſo much praiſed, that 
was at a great deal of trouble to procure a quantity 
of- them. I find them ſnyer to take with the ground 
than the beſt tree; but if once they do, there is hard- 
ly any poſlibility of rooting them out. They 13 1 
ihat ĩ̃ ſaw, riſe to any tolerable height or ſize. Th B 
decay by the time that other trees come to look well. 
1 know of no uſe that they are for; but their de- 
qructive nature I can atteſt, ſuch as running thro the _ * 
whole ground, ſpoiling the graſs! and every thing elſe near 


them; fo that, were my advice taken, they who are d 


unlucky: as to have them ſhould root them out, and 
none ſhould attempt to e Weil e with fo | 
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Of "tis there are innumerable kinds. Mr. weh 


names ſo many, and I have been ſo confuſed in read- 


ing him, thar I could not know which of them to 
chuſe, til 1 had quite forgot what he ſaid:; and 
therefore I ſhall only mention what I Know by erpe. 
rlence are the beſt kinds. 8 

The only way I Know of faking th 16, by cut- 
© tings, either in wrought ground, or by making 
With a ſtake, ſharpen'd at the end, and drove into the 
[= When the ſtake is drawn out, fet in the 


low, and fill the hole round it earth" to er 


. | DE-S001 e 

The beſt kind I kw 15. B raiſed: 40 wines is; Wet 
we call the Huntington Willow: It will grow almoſt 
as high and great as any tree, if it is allowed to fun 


up, and care taken to keep it from forking and ſide. 


arms; or, if Jopped above the reach of cattle, it will 
ſoon put out a large head, ſo that, in four or five years 
at the longeſt; theſe: ſhoots may be cut; and, if they 
have room to ſpread, from every two trees à cart - load 
„f large branches may be got, and ſo on for every 
four or five years. What advantage would this be to 
© thoſe who cannot have coal and peat but at a very 


great diſtance and expence? I think it is Worth their 
conſideration, tho? I had never WO enough to per- 


fade any in that ſituation to tfy it, tho? they had 
ground very proper for it. Nor doth the Willow thus 
_ managed, and ſet at a diſtance, at all hinder” the graz- 
ig. Stakes of ſeven or eight foot long, or as high 


as to be withovt the reach of cattle, may be ſet in Fe- 
r Octaber, without any heads, and, if the 
will 


1 
id n are Tubbed off near the top, all' the ſap 
run wp, and ſoon fot out a head: But the diſbudding 


* : 5 
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- thould 
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1 for cones years, ul the 08 1 | 
o firm as nt t put out any more: This is neither 
great expence nor trouble, and might be of great ad- 
vantage, and ſave the lopping of more valuable trees; 
for it · burns ane nor Dk 1 doubt bur de timber 
may be of uſmſmGG. 

1; have apother. 725 arial 8 Fs 3 e 
ſame May.. tho not. altogether ſo quick a grower, and 


which ſome of my workmen fay is almoſt as uſeful a 


the Oaky. for for ks ſhovel, and dpade handles, nay, oo: 
lome parts of carts. % 400% e ban 
Theſe two require a good ſoil; 28 doth ae e. 
low, with a bright, ſhining, green lea. 
Jbere are many dwarfs among the Willows z but 
theſe I have mentioned may be culled trees. 1 was 
once oer · perſuaded to lay out 400 much money upon 
trenching ground for planting;Wallaws for hoops, as 


a profitable return; but the yearly: rubbing off the 


buds was a conſtant labour, and; When they were cut, 

I. did not get ſo much as to make me winke it Worth 

while to continue the trouble. is 
The. very -worlt. kind of: MW 1 Fat the "of. 


the; thatcher, and for, binding faggots, beſides a mall! 
kind of it for making baſkets: ss. 


Before I begin to, ſpeak! of Evergreens, 1 hall give 
ſome ſhort 1 e r are ee Pen 3 


Wake LILY 1674 073: vob PRC tA 
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In lich 1 ſhall deliver: as markinds I took: myſelf, 
and which I have ſupported by my own:experience; \-/ 1 

- I firſt trenched the ground, and then ſer the Wn, 2 


n 
© om 
* 


| Gmall and young; I think from the ſeed- bed beſt. 1 
ſet them cloſe. to- one another, and the pri | 
of the Ons made em take root ſooner than' if. 
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* 


do run up z but, as { 
| thers, ng as ata nall 


; 


8 had been Moi * the: Gaia became en 
to them; the ſening them cloſe*tagether made every 


one ſhelter the other, and ſo riſe fuſter: I chen ſow'd 


Turnip- ſeed amongſt them; this kept down the weeds 
the fiſt ſummer, and the Turnips being dug in the 
winter did great ſervice to the trees, and made the 


next cleanſing eaſiet, o that the trees 


grew ſo foſt, 


Pee very. much cleanf | was not ne To this 


- Omjec 15 1 Treachiag bs ues; and keepin the 


«i 1 * 


NE 


1 


4 


a7 


ground clean from weeds and le PD ere and, 


Ihope 


expen * a to trench 
1 


money 


it is to the 
they will not 
their houſes; 
propoſed for planting, are ſo much cheaper than What 
ractice by any body but myſelf. 


"atk been put in 
' Ong. IL This: 


P 


way 


I anſwer, It doch; 


y .appea 


I anſwer, I have 


r than 8 


3 
„ 


N this 1 anfwer ; 8 is to be Ane but 
once, and, as what I have ſaid of the Turnip i is true, 
that will not be ſo great a labour. I own it is. 
ground 3 but, when one ſees the 


growth of their trees, 1 hope 


grudge it to their wilderneſs, or near 
elpecially ſince the other methods 1 have 


takes a great many plants. 


But 1 have ſhowi that they 


an 


7 3 
100 . 2 


2 


ke for the moſt part raiſed from the ſeed, which is 
very cheap; that the making ſeed-beds is not dear, 
and that all trees ſiould be removed for good, after 
they have ſtood for two years, I mean, after their 
firſt Lp: :eping above ground, ſome lying longer defgre 
8. = . 
By. III. A great many trees muſt be loſt, $a | 
_- they, axe ſet ſo eloſe ; one muſt kill another,” lince'the | 
ground, cannot afford nouriſhment for them all. 

proved chat the expence:is 1 5 
great, and. trees ſet cloſe together, force one another 


ſome will always thrive better than 


ae 


8 
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ral N nrake them dwindle, and e at laſt; if fo; the loſs is 
Ty but a trifle. ' But 1 propoſe to cut down theſe unthri- - 7 
'd Bl ving'ones, and perhap 8 they may ſhoot. up for —_ e 


ds wood; and by doing 12 may often yield ſome 3 
he and ean do no harm oh theſe left 3 as 1 29 7 17 "4 


he bout the Oaks. This hath been tice, and I 
ſt, recommend it; tho' 1 was adviſed to lift the leſs thri- 
is ving ones and plant them fomevhtes: eſe ; but this 1 
could not agree to; for, in the taking them up, the _ 
„e ſpade muſt not only cut too much from the root f 
„, & the plant to be lifted, but of thoſe deſigned” to ſtand; = 
ſo that 1 think the' cutting of them down ide beſt 4 
wa WY CY IO) 3 4 
. . 4 to he ws not being able td Aoprick 3 — 
many trees; 1 have ſeen a nurſery that was quite ne- 
glected, where the plants, having been at firſt ſet with- 
in a foot of: one another, run up to 2 great height, | 
and were ſo large that they almoſt touched one ano- j 
ther; now, by my way of cutting them down, they - 3 
will not require ſo much ' nouriſhment; but, if ſt 
ſhould be ſuſpected that they draw too much juice 
from the trees left to ſtand, it is eaſy to cut them de 
lo ground, and ſo to kill dem 
Indeed, tho“ ſome foils are of ſtiff a6; and that 
trenching is of great ſervice to them, the trees ought 
to be ſet upon the ſurface, and earth thrown upon 
| theroots to keep them fixed,” that the roots _ take. 
x their own way. | 
Another ſpecial caveat that 1 vous nat is; 
that all four-footed-beaſts be kept-from your ground. 
I did well enough to Hinder all ſheep and lars e = 
yet the hares did*me much harm; ; "0 1 as all I can 
to deſtroy them too. 
Now, tho? I have all along adviſed to plant n | 
Adis e ſeed · bed, 5 it may be neceſſary to plant 3 
walks, or — views t InQoſutes or corn-flelds 3 3 
e N EF DS ns! _ is in - 
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ſuch trees, planted this wy ought; to be ſlaked for 
- ſome years, both to. keep = 


Are "ſtrong enough. to bear the rubbing ; of. beaſts. 1 


: quite "through. the bark 4 and 8835 wil ill, grow. ſtreight. 
Where any tree is eat — 


= trees, or rang off {lips with a; little of the mother's 
u 


| chapter upon this bead, and no gardiner but knows it. 
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the ſeed- bed, and ſet in nurſery: ground, and ſeveral iſ re: 
Ames removed, . till the :roats. are ſo uſed to it that they m 
ay. be tranſplanted; and their branches high enough I th 

h 8 out of hg reach .of; cattle... I.own, this isa 32 


"troublelome 1 work; but, as it is in ſome caſes neceſ- 
_ ary, fo it is "good to be provided for it: But. I. think 


* 


» « v7. 
2 PF 
OD. O BREE: 


m from being ſhaken at 
the roots by the wind, ry to be kept firm till they 


call lay nothing of the tran {planting of. large trees in U 

: the middle of ſummer, ſince that is a Work only to be 5 
done with few trees, and n rest planter can ever by 
< : 
make profit by that way. c r 


One thing more, and. 1 mal go to the Heede | 
bon (3 an Oak, Ach or 50 is e flit the ſterp 


y a; beaſt, cut it off below 
Where it is bit. 1 ſay. nothing to. the way of laying 


5 


root; nor of Suckers; becauſe every author hath a 
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8 Sx diets 1195 jd n planes nt hore ak 
þ of. w than ever aA t e did, ſo 
5 WY i Thare 


£ 
7 


that I am furprized they were not 
names to à book containing ſuch] feſt blunders 


1 haye gucied * . abi ob. a i, . Nerd 8 
| received but little help from Wy 7 author in The manage. 


ment off it; for they all Write 0 8 ly about it, 
to ſet their 


with regatd to this one tree. They plain) = 
their "Reals of- kill,” nay - Sy and, erben is Tu = 
more aſtoniſhing, that, inſtead 0 * corredlingthe. faults _ . 
of other authors, they who "have wrote 121 b 1 a 


moſt: But, as. I am not to waſte: my time in finding 


out the faults of others, I ſhall tell the el I Have 
uſed myſelf, for, at Teal 


the ſpace of thirty yeare., , 4 

In one of Mr. Brad 58 monthly Papers, there is | 
letter, It gned Joux EpinBuRGn, that might have RD 

chem who wrote ſince, ſee, that the author of that 


letter underſtood. what he was about ; yet differ 


in ſome things from him : And 53 I ſhall. trace 
the; Fir- tree, I mean the Scors Fix, from the time 
of, gathering the feed, till the has is ready for the 
aXe ; and, vou may depend upon it, I. L lay e 
but what 1 know. by experience to be true. WE 

It] is only to be ralſed by the ſeed, vhichꝭ i is contain 5 


ed } in a cone, or, as it is called here, a clog, that hang 


_ down from the branches. When 1 began to plant, 


my, trees 4 carried any, and I Was at great pains 
to get the. ſeec T heard' there Were fine Fir- woods 
in the Highlands, where the an bring it in 

eat quantities to ſell in the low- countries, and 
pee. whence I for ſometime bropght. my ſeed. The 
right way of getting the feed out of the cones, is 


- to! viph read them upon a canvas, or ſome. cloth expoſedita 
2 5 to have men attending t to catry them under 5 
cove 


when the tun, grows low, af when, it threatens | 
rain. of he time of gathering the cones is in Janu- 


X ay, or February, fo that there is but little time „ 
5 Setiing e out the leed before e Oonfs 00 theref -M 


23+ | — 5 2 © 8 8 
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: we are t to e every ae to "OT the 
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_ cones en in a w. 9 we ſee any number tal ce we 


1 N 8 180 ah "af" he 4 b, wa 
"3 rot exp life to it till rhe hotteſt time ic 521 and Aug. 
_- guſf;. ag Sb they open ver. - faſt, and are ſhaken 
ſiet 7 1 the feed falls out. This ſeed 1 kee 
W rea-caniſters of diy bladders till next 
5 pre. Wc -time, in Mary, coo! place, where 
3 een wi "no fire or fun comes, bir he Hightand- 
= ers are too lazy to be at ſo mach trouble; 
for after yy have gathered the 9 they lay them 
upon a kiln; this opens them quickly, tho? it often o- 
| - ver-drys: the ſeed that It cannot grow. 1 own the 
= cones may be opened before a 770 and little hurt 
Jone to Te ſeed; but great care 5 855 be taken that 
E they do not ly 100 5 16 or too long before the fire, 
leit it be as bad as the kiln, and endan ager your houſe, 
W mine once was, by the carcleſsnels of a ſervant- 
maid : After this 1 bought my feed from an old 1 50 
diner, till my own trees came to carry enough, 

* 1254 I likewife I learned this way of © ecping Dy ſeed 
E ver. car. 3 1 . * Soul A 
„ ihe ebd. of "Aprit; Thave ſeed:beds prepared) by 
£ hs them Cl nt deep, and made as free from 

i graſs, roots and ſtones as poſſible, 
| "and the earth made very fine... The foil 


e et not Tandy, neither too rich nor too poor; 
85 che Sp turned 2 the back of the rake, 5 dur 
Ht gardiners do for Carrots ; then the ſeed ſown fo thick 
| - as to cover the bed; and laſtly, the earth drawn over, 
5 wa all the Weed! is covered : then i in E few hens I $2," 


mould be of a middle fort, neither clay ; 


of pap; in this — e, 


: * 


Ri ForegsT- TIRES. - E 
alt on ſome more FREY Sn The next . 1 
preſerve iti from the ſmall birds, who: are very. fond bo 
of it, and more lo when it ꝓerps; fœr the von 
plants dring up the:huſks of the ſeeds upon their top 4 


1 Aae frames the breadth and length of the bed 


covered with nets; but of late I have boys that fe. 
by them from Hum, riſing till. ſun · ſetting, tiſl they are 
all come up, and the buſks: dropt off. If the plants _ 
eome up thick; as they ought, there will be no adοt f 


them for that year they 8 2 98 8 
but if any appear, they mutt be pulled up See be, 
e ee ee leſt, wich the weeds, the © weededs AM 


oung plants are allo drawn. Before N i 


rr inter Fevaſe throw on fome chaff or — I 
lain ſome time, or-what is beat from tjſge _— 
flax when dreſſedʒ this preſerves the plants Ege from 5 
from the froſt, and amay hinder the ground ee | 
from ſwelling, which: if it do, it is aht 
toi ſpue up the young plants. In theſe Lode 


to ſtand two years, for example, from the 2 A 


ter end of April 1 734, till the ſeed is ſown in March 
1736? From thence to the end of April 17355 ny | 


_ ought; to be managed in the following 
manner; When aer ee r 


plants, let there be ſtanding by a tub * 24 
earth and water, mixed to the conſiſtency 


and dn the roots of every ſix or leden 8 
handfuls of plants, laid in a baſket, e e of | 
this .pap, to keep the roots from drying, which ahey - 
are apt to do with either the ſun or wind, and one 
man can carry a great many this wa. Formerly Fd + 
pits read dug, and the carth with the, turf under⸗ 


maſt filled on, and then ſet the plant wWirh a dibble, 


taking care to ſet: it no deeper than it ſtood in te 
1 * — is a N N caution in TR 


— 


eee ac Ford cd gung is one * the 
2 errors Rut n)] I have got quicker way, 
1 e male one to go with à ſpade, who 
Hale en e the ground; preſſes it back: 
Hare Wards and forwards till the ſlit is made 
# Gates --Wide| chough to receive the root, which 
ne: the an with the baſket ſets in, and then 
Vith hie Foot prefles che ſlit together. This way how- 
Tuer Will nos iueceed- butiwhere-the ground. is bare oy 
poor; for if it is rich, or the Braſs rank, it may 
hex or ſtrangle . the. plant: in chat caſe the pits 
muſt be uſed, and, as 1 have: atviſed about other trees; 
the graſs and weeds muſt be taken away from the 
roots, forl at leaſt, twb years; againſt which time; 
I éthink, they wilkiprofper; if cattle get not at them, 
'  BatYibehieve; :I -have' found out à better way for this, 
and all other trees of twolyears from the ſeed, ar 
is, IF a new: antation is deligned, where the land is 
ank, the ſurkace ought to be pared with a paring 
ſpade, and the turf carried off ro be mixed with lime, 
or ſome other. manure: for {enriching the eorn- land. 
he ground being thus+pared,. the plants may be ſet 
before directed. I bave uſed this way with ſueceſs; 
3 and eds can-arife; the trees are 
out of danger from them. Others adviſe the letting 
FHs ſtand three years in the ſeed bed, but Dknow.it 
is rang; having tried it, and tbey almoſt all died. 
Some adviſe removing them to nurſery, a needleſs ex- 
peneel ſince they thrive! better the other way, are e- 
. carried, and ſave labour, time and trees. 6; 40 : 
The diſtance L{ctimy Firs at is never above Ss feet; 5 
when I plant Oak Beech, &c. amongſt them; . 
| i when alone; nearer; in no r egular way; for 1 don't 3 
| thipk it a valuable tree. They ok erty at a diſtance 5 
3 uf in thickets, and in winter, and Will e worſt 
ſoil, . 2 MINE. 5 ES 217 Walk 7 0-08 1 | 
* 8 * 2p E x, 25 8 N 
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he n Ampeg to ſee bed ad Oaks anckrt wer Al 
% able trees will grow, when planted under the ſhelter of . 
ho Firs : But take particular care chat the Eirs do not hurt 
k; IF theſe trees, by leaning on, dr over them; this A prevent 4 
de by prun ing the . of the Firs every winter, aftet 

ch | the: ſap is at roſt by the firſt froſt :: bot; whers both 

en they and the other trees thrive well, L Lüt dowhithe 

v- Firs fo make room for the others. Ius nee a en 

enemy to pruning of Firs ; becauſe Hat we get 
Norway never meet! with that treatment; but, ice it 
8 would entirely ſpoil the trees amongſt them if they drs 
83 not pruned, I do it; but, where Firs ſtand eloſe to- 
e gether, and no trees mixed with them, I let oor. 
; || prone themſe lves, which they: do for want of air, and 
„ | by rubbing! upon one ansther: But, if theo muſt 
„de pruned; it is fit to beg gin only when the branches 
1 are amal, that the parks may the ſooner cover the 


* 
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I 
cars; and was they never ſhoot; out on the fides an, 
I more, this work is to be done but once in one place. - 
„ What I propoſe. is, after a Eir/ has been ſet out for 
q three: years, to begin und cut away the undermoſt to! 
5 ries or tiers, for that is the form e in, and 
atſter that: take one off every year 
55 I now gather Cones from the Firs that Leſt Fire! 5 
bave the reddeſt wood, eafy to be known 5.x 
From their having been. pruned ;;\for; let Pee Toy 
what they pleaſc, as to there being but one kind of 
Scots Fir, and that all the difference we ſee in the 
timber is owing to the age of the tree, or the ſoil t“ 
ſtood on, I am convinced it is otherwiſe: for I onõe 
cut down ſome of about forty years old, which! 
thought grew too near my houſe, and Rood-within'a - 
Few: yards of: one another; ſome of them were red and 
hard, others white and ſpungy, tho“ the ſeed was all 
of one parcel, lown inthe wy ny NT 1 
dhe ſame * 1 . 


# 


. 


| : lame with gurs. I am of apinion,” that on comes 


Phat there are many: kinda af Frs, do not deny, 
 Gnce Ido not know if what grows in Norway be the 


I 3 17 5 _ - laſt;: MH" Y Nees. . 1 hit £1; {3 ER 


hoes Tay: they Dada be ſbun Aug, d gebe! in | 2's 
hats 8 but I am never pleaſed if mine * 
come not vp as thick 28 Creſſas. They likewiſe _ gn 
viſe: removing them from a ſerd⸗: bed to a nurſery; but, I ba. 


8 I-bope, What 1 have ſaid: will convinee von that/the in 
wuy P take is nweh better and cheaper. It is ſaid ſee 


that they with not grow on a ſapdy ſoil, but I can m 
prove,; by: bundreds of thauſands, that they do on 
"dead ſapch that had ſcarerly ove pile of graſs upon it. 


from Sweden differs | from the Norway Fir; and we 
have both the Eiteh and Sibrer Fir very vnlike-our kind, 
but to betralſed the ſame: way. Jainers diſagree about 
2 8 fre 2:1 the; goodneſs: af the timber of 58 . 


3 +561; haue tried: the Great Pine with little 
"Yeo 19, ſueceſs: whether it was owing to the cli- 
mate, or want of fall, I know not; but! 
Aan kus the Pinaſter, managed 3555 Wis: Firs doth 1 


EF 


Ss int Wen very. well. e e e be 
. Evexcxzen Of other; Ererg greens: abet erb hs th 
Qs, and chere is the Erergreen- Oak and Cork- tree. or 
„ have been told, that theſe two trees, th 
=: managed like the Gak, grow large enough 10 


* 


4 1 to be ſit for ſhip-· timber; hut Whether hz 


will to. in this country I cannot hitherto: pre- || *9 
tend to ſay. I have raiſed a great many of them, but : 
they are all: of them very young; neither did I ever. || 73 


| 3 a large one but once, and there was a high wall th 


xt it and me; but they are much praiſed of late. ſo 


x have raiſed a great many of them from the ſeed, || 2 


but 3 very ill to traniplant, and the ver min are | Wl 
Cn, f the e 19 55 As = don” t eee by 
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"Paildugs of Fonrsrerzrks. Me: 3 3 
in Þ oldeſt 1 have ſeen in this country are pretty even i 

je © winter, I am not fond of them. 

1 doubt not but the Cedar of e op "4 Cavan, 

t, had we the Cones, would proſper as well | 

in this country as the common Scots Fir, ene I have 

4 ſeen them in very much expoſed places: For the Ber- 

mudas Cedar, all I ever ſaw of them ſeem to be Ts - 

n and a kind of Junipers. „ 

The Yew, if not kept in fo: formal - "Yau | 


1. 

7 clipping, arrives to great beauty and value; „ 

e but it requires many years, beſides. care in be, 
8 nagement, to bring them to a tolerable ſize; and there- . 


e fore few care to plant them, ſince for theſe fifty e — 
, paſt, the clipping, and, I think, the ſpoiling of them 
t |} has been in practice. 1 have now cut all the feathering 
off my Yews, and reduced them to ſingle ſtems; how ö 
they will ſucceed I cannot tell, but 1 ſhall: never try 
to put any Evergreen. in, any ſhape but! its oaks he = 
; leſs in a hedge. 3 
As to the Holly, when it 18 trained: Hort. | 
up to a tree, it is a very beautiful plant; 
5 but is likewiſe ſpoiled by clipping. I have: obere! 
chat wherever there is a large Yew or Holly-tree every 
one is liberal in their praiſes ; but, becauſe -clipping 
them is ſo much in faſhion, none has courage enougi 
to plant tbem for trees; tho I not only do it, but 
have reduced niy pyramids, and hope to RE them 
| to their natural ſhapes. XS, Es 
I intend « > try the training of the Chers, 254 Bars. 1 
Bag and the Laurel to trees; and I 
have ſome young ones that give me den bees of. 
ſucceſs. There are beſides the Sweet-bay, N 
and Alaternus; theſe 1 intend to raiſe to as great. >.” 85 
height as I can. I have none of the large Box here, 
but I intend to get ſome. We have the Lauruſfinus 
and Arbutus, which are the only buſhes here; and . 
1 e Which 1 believe may: be worth while” 0-5 
1d Sas pro- oy 
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| propagnte: 1 neither like the. Suedits « nor common 
The Tor. 1 2 ee * A now 0 a 
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AK WILDERNESS. . 


= bY 8 it 15 8 raiſed for: ſhade and ornament, e is 
Do? out in what figure the owner pleaſes; there can be 
no rule given; They have not been long introduced 
into this country, and the way they were firſt laid out 
was, They firſt pitched on a center with ſtraight views 
from! it, terminating in as fine a proſpect as could be 
had; then were there ſerpentine Walks that run thro? 
the whole, bedg'd like "the, ſtraight walks, and the 
a angles planted Nith variety of different trees; tho' 
1 no they are weary of the hedges. But people who 
make it their buſineſs to lay ou {raving for gentlemen, 
ate, in my opinion, very. unfit for it, for they are too 
formal and ſtiff; beſides they make every thing fa 
' buſhy that they .croud the ground too much. Were 
I to plant a W ilderneſs, there ſhould. be nothing in it 
but Ever-greens, Flowering- ſhrubs, trees that carry a 
fine bloſſom, and a kind of Willow that hath a bark 
of a bright yellow. In winter the Ever · greens look, 
When every. thing elle. is bare. I ſhall now. 8 
3 I "RATE: 2 Eid of a * ing 1 


9 


1 fave ral ark 8259. ways 1 15 raiſin ing kh m: 
2dviſe plowing the ground with a r cep. 8 as OL 
- a moſt expeditious way; but then this mult be fallen 
about, at leaſt a year before ſowing; for the ground 
— 5 require to be fallowed and made fine: But inſtead - 
* ok ſowing, .I wonld prefer the raiſing the plants in the 
ted. bed f for two years, otherwiſe, fome ſeeds lying in 
* 5 8 und lo Faye, Meer than e whilc A 
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e of Forrsr-TREES, | » 


are n the plants that are come vp; they are dig — 

ging up wich the hoe, or treading down theſe that hagge 
not appeared. Others adviſe a ſtill more expenſive 45 4 

way, that is, to leave four foot of ſolid ground, then 

If fo dig up four foot next to it, and throw it upon that 

; which was untouched; this will double the ground and 

make the plants grow better; they ſay the falling * 

4 they leaves will fill up theſe: ditches, and the roots 

0 will run from one bank to another; but, as I never 

5 

6 


tried any of theſe ways, I ſhall not pretend to give a- _ 
ny advice about them What — ws 
to be natural. I have always diſapproved of cutting 
. all-down at à time, ſince, if ſome Seedling Oaks, r 
„ | other fine trees were left to ſtand at every telling; they 'I 
might come to be great trees, without doing harm 0 "i 
| the under-wood, ſince the Mapple, the Sweet. Cheſovut, 
ahe Hazel and the camore will grow under the rn -J 
of jother trees. I think-a Coppice, eſpecially thus or-: 
red, a pretty thing ; but, as I- want experience of” "i 
them, T ſhall not go on writing in the dark. And 
now, having performed what 1 have promiſed, viz. _ 3 
: 3 know my method of raiſing and 3 — 
all ent . . e „ 
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1 HAVE aps 3 kinds of 8 but; n not des 

1 theſe that were made here ſufficient, nor approving 
of the huſbandry of this place, I got a farmer and his 

family from Dorſetſhire, in hopes that he would in. J 

ſttruct my people in a right way of incloſing, and teach” 
| them how. to manage graſs-ſeeds. ' The firſt Fence he 

made was after this manner :- He made a ditch: four 

foot wide at top, and one at bottom fix foot in 1 

this: He - TIO! ſuch another: the earth of both he 
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pPlanted thorns, and trees on the top; but I found the 
* cattle ſerambled up and eat all the plants. 1 then 

made ditches as I had done before; but laid the firſt 
turf on the edge of the ditch; with the green ſide down, 
upon this I laid a- row of Thorns at eighteen inches 


diſtance, leaving about an inch and half of the Thorn 


lying over the ditch; haviug cut away the reſt; theſe 


-the- graſs:ſide outmoſt; then à ro of Thorn upon 
it: but, tho“ they were eighteen inches diſtant from 
one another, theſe being hid in the intervals, there 


| |  ditch-upan the Quicks; and as 1 did fo upon the other 
| fide, the reſt lay betwixt the ditches : But 1 ſomie- 
times left thirty, forty, or fifty feet betwixt the ditches, 
{ Which I ſtuck full of trees, which 1 called ſtrips of 
planting: And, I think, where the Fences are ſuffici- 
ent, that the trees ray be brought up, fo as it u ill 
have a very good effect, by beautifying the country, 
; Warming the ground, and raiſing fo many more trees. 
But I did not find the Fences good enough, and there- 
fore tried this method; I drew two lines, nine foot 


turf without the lines, laid them edge-ways with 

| the grals-fide outmoſt; I raiſed both the banks 
| together, filling in the earth that was pared off be- 
N tween them, till I raifed a ſolid mount of earth five 
foot high, nine at bottom drawn in to three and an 

- _ = half at top. On this green bank I ſet Hollies upright, 
and the border they are ſet on being hollowed a-little 
td keep in the moiſture, tho! they grew ſlow at firſt, 
dare now a ſufficient handfome Fence. This was-for 
he Fence on the road -· ſide; but, dividing this field in. 
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_ threw. between them; on the ſides of which he 


I covered with ſome earth, and laid another turf with 


was but nine inches betwixt them and the row below 
- them. Upon this I laid another turf the fame way, 
and a row of Thorns, or Quicks, juſt above the un- 
dermoſt row, and then threw the earth out of the 


from one another, the length of the Seld; lifted the 
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ing, and beyond that, the other Fence like the for- 3 
mer. But the beſt and moſt ſecure Fence I have tried, 


is the raiſing the banks, as 1 have ſet . 
ſecond place, but without Quicks; and when it is 


to the earth- bank, leſt the weight bring it down: then 
it op to the wall. This earth being the beſt, as it is 


à border either for Quicks or Holly. Theſe are ſome 
of the ways I have tried, and the laſt is the beſt. ae 
ſtones are ill to be had, I am reſolved to follow the _ 
advice of a ſkilful gentleman living near Wiandſor- fo: 
reſt, to whom I wrote, and got the following advice. 
Since you tell me you are endeavouring to make 


8 l believe, they are the beſt and ſtrongeſt in Eng- 


« of England, they make much uſe of the Sloe, 
„ or Black-thorn, and common Bramble : I have 


. 


to ſix, I made only half banks, that is to Tay, he,; 


were only graſs on the out · ſide, and the earth thrown - 
up was wrought into a border, and the Holly-hedge 
planted: on that: I then made a broad ſtrip of plant. 


except ſtone and lime walls, which are 4 expenſve/, 
own in tie 


high enough, fence it up with dry ſtone: but it muſt 
be obſerved that this ſtone - wall muſt lean very little 


let it be pared in the Incloſure-ſide, which will mae 


the ſur face, ſhould be thrown over the wall, to make , 1 


fences good, and as I am in a country where, 


« land, and made aud kept the cheapeſt, T ſhall tei! 
« you ſomething of them. You know; that, over moſt _ 


% Jong been of opinion that a mixture of theſe makes 


„ much the beſt fences for clipping. The White- _.. 
% thorn-hedge, as in gardens, is an expence that far 
© mers cannot be at, and without that they will grow | 


« thin, ſo that the ſheep will get through, and the - 2 
« greater cattle will ſoon follow; beſides the keeping® -- 


of them regular with ſheers is expenſive, and their 
© being kept low doth not warm the ground ſo well 

as if high. They have ditches, as uſual; and plant 
© the hedges with White-thorn mixed with -Mapple, 
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„„ 1 RECTIONS, for 


EG. Grabs, "PP Elder, Oak, Elm, and Aft; and the 
e banks on a ſide they ramm full of Black-thorn, 
| 4. Bramble and common Briar, to keep it cloſe at 
te the root; and this makes ſo ſtrong a fence that no- 
(thing can paſs. It is neceſſity makes them keep 
0 their fences ſo ſtrong; for they cannot uſe paling 
« but for a gate, and muſt not diſturb the deer it 


% once they get within an incloſure, but ſtand with 
er their arms acroſs and ſee a herd of them deſtroy 
4 Coppice: wood, or à field of ripe corn, the incſoſ- 


, ed land being ſtole from che Foreſt; and if they 
( don't ſubmit, the keepers will bring an action againſt 
on « them, which will end in ſhewing a title. I walked in 
> © lanes a mile long, with a hedge on each hand, ten 
| 4 Foot high, ſo- clole with Brambles interwoven with 
abs, "White-tharn, eee Sc. n no irs 


could get through. 


When they cut over, which: abry 4 not 1 we 8 


4 ten as in countries where their fences are only a- 


gainſt horſes and black cattle, they don't plath. 


5 - wi them, which weakens the roots, but cut them a 
* 4 foot and an half above the tap of the hedge; f 


« what is on the banks they cut cloſe; then they Mick 
ia dry Thorn-buſhes a- top, to ſtand as high or high- 
44 er than the ſtumps of the White thorn, Crabs, &c. 


and hang upon the ſtumps, buſhes which cover all 
me ſides of the banks; and the roots of the ſtumps 


„ being ſtrong, they throx: out ſhoots of half an 


yard long the firlt year; the ſtuff upon the banks 

uns, up upon the dry Thorns, which bave been laid 
on them as thick as in a ſeed- bed, and in two years 
6 4 ſtag will ſooner take a brick-wall: The gate of 
„ ſuch an incloſure, if not ſtuck full of buihes, is 


3 the weakeſt part of the fence. The Black- horn 


is the beſt for their ule; „ it is chicker, tonghers: and 
4 lalts longer. 3 . 


1 15 7 Kang. hedge, when cut, yiels 9 great deal of. 
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« money, beſides paying the charges. They make 
« faggots of the Thorn, five or ſix foot long; theſe - 
“ they ſell to overſeers of the high- ways, who 2 5 
« them at the bottom - with: ſtones and gravel over 
«them: T hey are tough and don't yield to the 
«. weight of the waggons, and laſt many years without 


« rotting.-------- The large White-thorn, Mapple, &c. 


« make good feggots, and the ſmall of all kinds make 
« good bruſh-wood, and fire · wood for the common 
ec people, Who haw 3 no coal but from London. 
It is not to be believed how thick- hedge- ro 
te trees are, and once planting does for ever. When 


« they cut their hedges, which they do ſometimes, 


“ both for profit and to ſecure their ditches, they 


4 prune-up all the young trees. The Elm here, you 1 
« know, comes from ſuckers; the Aſh, Oak, &c. 


from ſeed, which drops into and is ſheltered by the 


© hedge, and gets up thro'-it, that ane may ſee: the 1 


«<< fineſt young trees pruned up a man's height above 


ly cut; and theſe trees ſtand from three to ſive 
«. foot diſtance all along the dike. The Elms, and 


« ſometimes the Aſhes, that are well grown trees, 


e but not what is called timber, they generally prune 
2 "PAP high. for the fake of the burn-wood that is 
got off, and to give air to the reſt that are lower of 


1 all "way They ſeldom prune up the Oak fo high; 


* becauſe their branches pay well in bark and other- _ 
« ways, When old. In thort in the incloſed parts of 
e this country, it is common to have ſome hundred 


3 


"0 pounds worth of timber upon an hundred e 


« .cſtate, as they either cut ali the timber round an 
<. incloſure at once, or piek them out every year; 
« for there is a ſucceſſion riſes, that A yeur? the 
4 timber yields as much as the land. e 
They have ſeveral advantages in the thickuels of 
8 their W row trees; it makes che fenee much 
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4 what is on the dike, when a hedge hath been late - 3 
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3 « it ſtrengthens the dry ge, and ſtag will bardly | 00 
venture to bruſh or Poms trees within three or four 


4 foot of one another: By this I ſee the miſtake of A 
= « thinking that the putting ſo many plants in a bank, 40 
< between two ditches, hinders m—_ growth ; being 


© thus covered from the ſun, they keep in the moi- =]. © 
4 ſture, and it is plain, where ; bank Is thickeſt, A 
WM 4 every thing grows beſt. | * 
of the Crab Apples — niake Verjalce,. "NY 2 
<.the farmers ſometimes mix them with their Apples 

« for Cyder; for there is ſcarce one without a little 8 
Orchard. | = 


: 25 : 
5. CFhE: Elder benen are of arour uſe : The Mürete 1 
. grows faſt under the drop of other trees, is a ſtrong i 
„ hedge, makes good ven or burn-wood, and the 
„ Bramble” mixt with it, grows high on it, and on FF 
the Hazel and Filberd; both which, when cut down, || © 
s run up preſently, and are thickened by the other 
\ - «things 1 have before named. The young trees are 
| _ « left, when the hedges are cut, from four to ten | 
3 foot high above the ſtumps of the hedge, and, ing 
de about thirty or forty years, the Elms are fit for fl 
4 many uſes; particularly for water-pipes. 'The uſe of 
She! Ah at the ſame age is known every where: 
The Oak requires double the time, but anſwers well 
< when timber. I managed my hedges in the lame 
4 manner, and had as much billeting from pruning 
[the hedge rows, and the pollards, as ſerved my 
4 houſe in fire. I kept a rotation, by which 1 had, 
. and ever might have had, enough in the few kelds 
J reſerved for my own uſe. In ſeven” years ſuch a 
_ -«. hedge may be again cu, bur for deer they are 
5 longer. „ 
I have obſerved very aas e fields; where 
„ they cut every year timber to a greater value than 
3 * the "nds" Fes _ nay, double. I have 
= 8 . LO” 5 hs yk hon 
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x ä upon Fo. hedges: round 4 field, bf. 


four or five acres, Jett for as many pounds, near 4 


„ hundred pounds worth of timber, and SS 


e of different ſizes, that, with care, may yield as 
«, „much more every thirty years; ſo that really à man 


© pets thirty years- purchaſe every: thirty years, for 
- « the timber growing upon his lands, and the yearly | 
rent of his ground to the bargain, without any ex. 

* pence. + Some weed them five or ten pounds | 


as, they have uſe for money: Some a whole fide of 


«an incloſure, or two ſides at once: Others cut all 
« the timber-trees in one year.“ And now having 
given an aecount of the different kinds of fences I 


have made or r heard e 1 Es 2 OP 


| 5 e 
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1 12 5 great improvement: for the ground; 3 
ately after corn, is many years 3 it Wards, and 9 
many more before it can produce hay, or 3 


paſture, This improvement was new in this count 


- till I got the poppe from Dorſetſhire ; I fell hea! 
to work, tho the whole country, who are really 2 


contented at any new thing, were angry with me. 


They had a poor opinion of a man's underſtanding, : 
who would ſow graſs upon land that would carry corn. 


But if 1 ſhould. ſow it upon meer out- ground, or 


' what was poor, they would not blame me; but in 


that lay their miſtake ; for in ſuch land, the crop of 


graſs is good for nothing; whereas in rich and well | 
manured OY the . is good, and ſoon fitted = 
for corn. 


. The Nee 1 the ww 80 racks 
N been long in eſteem; it is ſown in — 855 


. | 9 alter r Barley, and harrowed with it: 


"be 1 88 the N is made for this and all 
other 


— 1 


* 5 
3 4 3 
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nent year, if it was ſeaſonable, it was cut in the end 
of May, or beginning of June for hay. I ſhall ſay 


3 of the making of hay, every day. labourer 


-  Knowing/it.” Aſten the crop is carried off, no beaſt 
- thauld be allowed to touch the field, and the Clover 
Sill +riſe much thicker than it did before: When 


Sing till wet weather, and then cattle ſhould be 


- taken off, leſt they potch the ground. Indeed I molt. 
._ commonly keep the ſecond crop for ſeed, which will 


de ripe in about a month after it is in the flower: 


the hay of this crop is of no great value, yet black 
Cattle Will. eat it. After the graſs is threſhed, che ſeed 


5 got clean out of the huſk, and made ready for fow- 


ing, by putting it a certain way thro” the mila. Clo- | 


ver, it ſown in proper good ground, may yields: a 


por hay; another for ſeed, and good paſture in a 
e for two or three years; ; after that it yields one 


good crop and paſture. But be- 
| Greer He: era. cauſe Clover ſoon; runs out of 
the ground, ſome ſow twelve 
e of Clover: and three buſhels of Rye-graſs in 


an gere, This ay the ſeed of neither can be had, 


becauſe the one is much ſooner ripe than the other, 
- and but: one crop of hay in a year; but this crop is 
god as to make ſufficient compenſation, and holds 
for many years; eſpecially, if, inſtead of hay, it is 


Ah 5 paſtured upon: Nor will this endanger the - 


. 1 as er ſay the Clover doth. 


raſs· ſeeds, ihe better. Twer 1 e is 
eno + 3 9 a fifth larger 
whites in England. I have ſeen this clover thrive o 
3 Well, that, after the Barley was cut and carried off, 
Sc was mowed and given gr cen to cattle: the 


; this: is in the flower, it may be cut again for hay, 
and, by ſparing it a week or two, will yield good pa- 


When Rye. graſs is ſown: without wix- 1 
tue ene with * Barley, four buſhels F 
N 8 _ ERS ove. | 
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very fond of it; but 1 doubt it will — cut ber, 
is much in uſe, and praiſed at preſent. 


haps it was the fault of the directions I ee, be 
got. The Rye-graſs and Clover I have _— 


ads mine, who-uſed it kindly. They ſay there is no 
| plowing out the roots of the Rye-graſs, and of: courſe 


ſons for ſowing theſe · ſeeds are the ſame eving. 3 


broad Clover in the beginning of March irie "7 
1 * and it Was thrice eut in * flower an cat 2 


| ought t to ths Conte: a 8 aere. 11 the * ts 
in good heart as it ought to be, it vill. proſper ex. 


ceedingly, and the Trefoil, or Hop. clover, with a vel. 
low flower, will come up very thick amongſt it. 1 
have often tried to ſow this ſeed by WOO, JOEL ans 
altho? it comes with the Rye. gras. 

There is a ſmall Clover with a white - Small | 
flower, that is much in requeſt, and is = White, 
reckoned. the ſweeteſt feeding of any. It diner. ; 
may be cut when green, and cattle are * 1 E 


hay without it is mixed with Rye-graſs'or Red-clover:- 
I am told that it is the beſt patture of any, and that it it 


I haye tried St. Foin with very ill ſuc⸗ , . Fein, „ 
ceſs, and the Lucern with worſe, but per- and 2 2 


great experience of, and therefore dare bes 1 
them, and they who at firſt laughed at me are now A 


Following my example. Some indeed cry out againſt | 


graſs ſeeds, and the Ryc- graſs | in Particular ; how juſt-" 
| dy: you may judge; for they ſowed it in their worſt 


lands, and took it 3 that their crops were not as Ru 


3 wir > 
bor f 


they can have no corn: I own in ſo bad land they.” A 
can have nothing; but my corn where my Rye-grals 
was, was very good: But, if they will fallow and drefss 
their ground, and not take too many crops of corn, 

and lay it down i in good heart with Rye. graſs, 1 ſhall - 
anſwer they wilt give over railing at it, 4 
or at me for recommending it. Ihe ſea- Leg ent for... 


* ” 
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with that of Barley; but I have ſown the v8 5 : 3 
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5 ide houſe as — PS ugh may. | likewiſs - 
ern None in Auguſt or beginning of September. 
fades end this long paper, and, if it can be 
1 of any ny 8 I . e : 
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FI | CEE ag Collie Free with "WS: ; 
late authors whs | have written upon Foreſt - trees; but ſince I 
rote theſe papers, I have ſeen Pl Millar” « DiQtionary, „ and 
35 — Ellis CO odiclen 's bookycalled the Hereford-ſhire Far- 
4 * er: and, as 1 confeks, they write like men who underſtood: 
hat they wrote. about. trees (except Fi irs, of which they 

= ſeem to 5 had no experience) I thought it neceſſary to do 
„ idem juſtice⸗ When I wrote about the Brixen, I promiſed 
to direct how to manage it, Bow ſoon I was ir nformed m- 
elf. One of my ſervants pretends to know the way of rai- 
ing t by the ſeed: His way is to gather it about the 20th'of 


ee when it is full xipe : be then keeps it in as dry cool 
ace till the month of February. The way of aeg d. to 
dig a piece of ground, ſomewhat moiſt, and when it is well 
ra ed and Ellen, ſow it over the ground pretty thick, then 
1 it down with the back of the ſpade ; for it v ill not bear 
- covering: He then lays on Fi UTZE- ſhes « over it to keep the 
birds from devouring the feed; when they bave lain till it 
2 * _ peeps, take the Furze away, and you will foon fee the young 
[SH plants appear. In this ſeed-bed let them ſtand two years, | 
And then put them iuto the nurſery, or ſet them out for good. | 
I muſt likewiſe add, that, tho what I have faid akout py ; 
Alder, and the ill ſucce's I have had with them, be true; yet 
2 Go have ſince ſeen many good and thriving. plants: of that lind; x 
ee A, gentleman, whole opinion ! rely upon, has blamed me 
3 much for, what I ſaid in prejudice of them; and aſſures. 
ip 2 they are of Fo aſe. I own it is a fine tree, and, Wien 
= abely mana rhich mine were not) may come to an- 
* well. hs I thought fit to be added, leſt I ſhould 


be blamed for peng ſlightingly of a tree chat may be f 
Toad, value: — was. PRISON to . e nals an N 5 
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